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DE SAUSSURE’S SYSTEM OF LINGUISTICS 
Ruton 8. WELLs 


1. Tho the Cours de linguistique générale’ is justly credited with providing ‘a 
theoretic foundation to the newer trend of linguistics study,” it strikes the 
reader as very often obscure in intention, not seldom inconsistent with itself, 
and in the main too barren of detail to be satisfying. In short, it needs exegesis. 
The present study takes a cue from de Saussure’s treatment of language, by treat- 
ing his thought as a synchronic self-contained system.* It is our thesis that the 
solutions to most of the unclarities in the Cours can be resolved by careful internal 
collation of the Cours itself. Often a probiem presented by a certain statement 
is cleared up by one or more slightly different expressions of the same idea to be 
found elsewhere in the book. Much of our work consists in bringing such scat- 
tered passages together. Beyond this, analysis shows how the various doctrines 
that de Saussure maintains are related to fundamental principles. In stating 
his ideas as sharply as possible, we bring to bear insights that have been gained 
since his day. Occasionally our interpretation leads us to venture a guess about 
how de Saussure would have dealt with facts or viewpoints that do not come up 
in the Cours. 

Naturally, many of the ambiguities and inadequacies of exposition in the 
Cours must be attributed to the circumstances under which the work was pre- 
pared. The editors’ task of integrating students’ notes (not their own) on courses 
given in the three years 1906-7, 1908-9, and 1910-11 must have called for a 
good deal of adjustment in the wording and the manner of exposition. However, 
the main theses are expressed over and over, giving confidence that they are 
amply attested in the notes. Moreover, the editors occasionally indicate in 
footnotes points which they do not understand, or feel impelled to comment 
upon. This suggests that most of what they wrote had a clear basis in the notes 
or in their memory of discussions with de Saussure. 

After the difficulties due to de Saussure’s or his editors’ exposition have been 


1 By Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913), edited posthumously by two disciples, Charles 
Bally and Albert Sechehaye, first edition 1916, second 1922. Our page references are to the 
second edition. A letter after a page number indicates the paragraph, the letter a being 
assigned to the beginning of the page even when the paragraph is continued from the pre- 
ceding page. — A study and research fellowship from the American Council of Learned 
Societies has greatly encouraged and aided our work. We thank two eminent admirers of 
de Saussure, Professors Leonard Bloomfield and Roman Jakobson, for reading and com- 
menting upon an earlier version of this article. 

? L. Bloomfield, review of Sapir’s Language in the Classical Weekly 15.142-3 (1922). 

* A historical study of de Saussure’s thought is in preparation. 
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2 RULON 8S. WELLS 


resolved, there remain the ones inherent in the thought itself. Two evidently 
untenable notions we probe into at some length: the idea that the formal sys- 
tematic properties of phonemes are independent of their specific quality, and the 
idea that a change suffered by a system (a particular language at a particular 
time) is never engendered by that system itself. 

Our treatment falls into six sections, as follows: Phonetics, Phonemics, 
Historical Phonetics; Language as a Synchronic System; Langue and Parole; 
Linguistic Change; Czitions: de Saussure as Methodologist. 


PHONETICS, PHONEMICS, HISTORICAL PHONETICS 


2. De Saussure distinguishes three different points of view from which speech 


may be studied. First, it may be studied as a set of physical-physiological . 


events with correlated psychic events: phonation, sound-waves, audition. 
Second, it may be studied from the point of view of native speakers and hearers 
of the language to which it belongs. And third, one may study the sound- 
changes which a language undergoes in the course of time. Since ‘bien loin que 
l’objet précéde le point de vue, on dirait que c’est le point de vue qui crée l’objet’ 
(23b), we may recognize three sciences, each of which studies speech in its own 
way: phonetics, phonemics (see §5), historical phonetics. 

3. The phonational act (acte phonatoire 69a, c, 83b, 103c; cf. 65b) gives rise, 
in the hearer, to an acoustic image which is distinct from the physical sound 
(29a). Viewed as physical sounds, many words, phrases, and even whole 
sentences are continuous; but the acoustic images to which they give rise are 
not continuous but beaded, segmented, sequences of units (32b, 64a). 


La délimitation des sons de la chaine parlée ne peut donc reposer que sur |’impression 
acoustique; mais pour leur description, il en va autrement. Elle ne saurait étre faite que 
sur le base de |’acte articulatoire; car les unités acoustiques prises dans leur propre chaine 
sont inanalysables. I) faut recourir 4 la chaine des mouvements de phonation; on remarque 
alors qu’au méme son correspond le méme acte: b (temps acoustique) = b’ (temps articula- 
toire). Les premiéres unités qu’on obtient en découpant la chaine parlée seront composées 
de b et b’; on les appelle phonémes; le phonéme est la somme des impressions acoustiques et 
des mouvements articulatoires, de l’unité entendue et de l’unité parlée, l’une conditionnant 
l’autre: ainsi c’est déja une unité complexe, qui a un pied dans chaque chaine (65b). 


As for the length of these phonemes, ‘la chaine acoustique ne se divise pas en 
temps égaux, mais en temps homogénes, charactérisés par l’unité d’impression’ 
(64a). 

To paraphrase: phonetics (phonologie)* does not treat sounds in the raw, but 
as broken up into segments. It must consider acoustic images as well as phona- 
tion (63b), and the reason is that only the images can yield the segments. But 


4‘La physiologie des sons (all. Laut- ou Sprachphysiologie) est souvent appelée 
‘‘phonétique” (all. Phonetik, angl. phonetics). Ce terme nous semble impropre; nous le 
remplagons par celui de phonologie. Car phonétique a d’abord désigné et doit continuer & 
désigner ]’étude des évolutions des sons...’ (55-6). This argument has not prevailed; 
and standard English terminology will be best preserved by translating phonologie as 
phonetics and phonétique as historical phonetics. 
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DE SAUSSURE’S SYSTEM OF LINGUISTICS 3 


(and de Saussure’s doctrine presumably reflects the conspicuous failure on the 
part of phoneticians to produce a workable analysis of sounds as such) it must 
return to phonation for a means of distinguishing one sound from another. This 
procedure will work because ‘un phonéme est identifié quand on a déterminé 
l’acte phonatoire’ (69c). 

4. ‘La phonologie [phonetics] est en dehors du temps [cf 135, 194b end, 
202c-3c], puisque le mécanisme de l’articulation reste toujours semblable & 
luicméme (56a). This differentiates it from historical phonetics, which ‘se 
reut dans le temps’ (ibid). Moreover, ‘il peut étre intéressant de rechercher les 
causes de ces changements, et |’étude des sons nous y aidera; mais cela n’est pas 
essentiel: pour la science de la langue, il suffira toujours de constater les trans- 
formations de sons et de calculer leurs effets’ (37a). 

5. The third science that deals with sounds is linguistics in the narrow sense, 
that is, linguistics of langue.’ It is distinct from phonetics. ‘Quand on a 
expliqué tous les mouvements de l’appareil vocal nécessaires pour produire 
chaque impression acoustique, on n’a éclairé en rien le probléme de la langue. 
Celle-ci est un systéme basé sur l’opposition psychique de ces impressions 
acoustiques’ (56b). 

De Saussure nowhere differentiates a specific sub-branch of linguistics dealing 
with phonemes, as is usual nowadays. However, he shows (see §§20, 23, 27) 
that langue is made up of phonemes and morphemes, both of which form systems. 
Hence, it is easy to abstract the materials in the Cours which fall under phone- 
mics, and it is convenient to do so for the purposes of exposition and comparison. 
But it is necessary to warn the reader that no such concept and no such term 
are to be found in de Saussure. 

6. The trichotomy of speech-sciences into phonetics, phonemics, and historical 
phonetics fits neatly into the structure of de Saussure’s classification. Phonetics 
has to do with parole (56b), phonemics with langue, and historical phonetics with 
the diachronic aspect. The how and why will be shown in §§23, 36,37. Let it 
suffice for now to remark that according to de Saussure, phonemics is irrelevant 
to historical studies. 

7. Before comparing de Saussure’s conception of phonemes with that of the 
present day, we must eliminate from consideration the superficially similar 
notion of phonetic species (espéce phonologique). 

The Appendix to the Introduction (63-95), Principes de phonologie, is an 
excursus dealing, not with langue like the rest of the book, but with phonetics. 
It incorporates material not only from the lectures of 1906-7 and 1910-11, but 
also from three lectures of 1897 on the theory of the syllable (63a). Regardless 
of what de Saussure may have said about the independence of linguistics from 
phonetics, he devised an original phonetic theory with the aim of making 
intelligible the Indo-European semivowels (79b); the excursus expounds this 
theory of what constitutes a syllabic, the core of a syllable. 


5 We adopt langue and parole as technical terms in English. 
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The fundamental classification of speech-sounds is by their degree of aperture 
(70d) ; this yields seven classes: stops; spirants; nasals; liquids; 7, u, % (the semi- 
vowels 75b);¢,0,6;a. (Only the main sounds are reckoned with, 71c, 73fn., 80d, 
85b.) Sounds of all classes except the a-class (80a, 81b) exist in pairs: an im- 
plosive or fermant (symbolized p”, i” , etc.) and an explosive or ouvrant variety 
(p<, 7%, ete.) (80b, 81c, 93a). A syllabic (point vocalique) is now very simply 
defined as an implosion not immediately preceded hy another implosion (87c; ef 
the ed. note of 94b); when a second implosion follows immediately without 
interruption, the two implosives together form a diphthong (92b). It follows 
that every sound except a is capable of functioning either as syllabic or as non- 
syllabic; in practice, the ambivalence is mainly limited to nasals, liquids and 
semivowels (88a). 


8. Now when we consider any minimal ségment of speech, e.g. t, ‘Le fragment 


irréductible ¢, pris 4 part, peut-étre considéré in abstracto, en dehors du temps. 
On peut parler de ¢ en général, comme de l’espéce 7’ (nous désignerons les espéces 
par des majuscules), de 1 comme de |’espéce J, en ne s’attachant qu’au caractere 
distinctif, sans se préoccuper de tout ce qui dépend de la succession dans le temps’ 
(66a). This sounds as if species were phonemes, whose allophones we are being 
invited to neglect. The impression seems to be supported by the statement: 
on parle de P [the species of p-sounds] comme on parlerait d’une espéce zoolo- 
gique; il y a des exemplaires mAles et femelles, mais pas d’exemplaire idéal de 
l’espéce’ (82b). But what can we make of it, then, when he (ibid.) calls species 
abstractions? We shall see (§56) how strongly he insists that phonemes are not 
abstract but concrete. 

9. The answer is that ‘phonetic species’ is primarily a phonetic, not a phonemic 
notion. For instance, i and y are of the same phonetic species (presumably 
regardless of the language where they occur), and so are u and w (87d-8a, 88d-9, 
92a, 93). The whole point of de Saussure’s theory of the syllable is that one 
cannot tell just from knowing the phonetic species of a sound whether it will be 
syllabic or not (89c). Another matter on which the theory throws light is 
length by position: only an implosive consonant, not an explcsive one, can make 
length by position (91a, b). So for phonetic purposes it is vital to distinguish 
implosive and explosive; and hence ‘on peut dire que P n’était rien sinon une 
unité gbstraite réunissant les caractéres communs de p” et de p<, qui seuls se 
rencontrent dans la réalité (82b). The great mistake of phonetics was to con- 
sider only these abstractions (82c), that is, not to consider separately implosive 
allophones and explosive allophones. Otherwise put, its mistake was to neglect 
what Sweet calls synthesis, the fact ‘qu’il y a dans la langue non seulement des 
sons, mais des étendues de sons parlés’ (77c): Therefor, “A cdté de la phonologie 
des espéces, il y a donc place pour une science qui prend pour point de départ les 
groupes binaires et les consécutions de phonémes, et c’est tout autre chose’ (78b; 
cf 79). We hereinafter call these two studies analytic and synthetic phonetics 
respectively. 

10. Several unclarities remain. If phonetic species are purely phonetic, what 
does de Saussure mean by their ‘caractére distinctif’? Actually, de Saussure’s 
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term refers only to the kind of units that phoneticians have hitherto talked 
about. Now phoneticians do not distinguish sounds to the limit of discrimi- 
nability; they deal with types of sounds that they call ‘the s-sound’, ‘the front 
unrounded a-sound,’ etc. Each type includes a range of sounds, whose limits are 
left vague. In practice the limits are often decided by the phonemics of the 
languages best known to the phoneticians, particularly their native tongues. 
This practice accounts for many a resemblance between phonetic species and 
phonemes, in respect of their range of membership. De Saussure does not say 
this, but we, having hindsight, can see that ‘phonetic species’ was a mixture of 
phonetics and phonemics; and de Saussure does say in effect that in limiting their 
attention to phonetic species, phoneticians do a half-way job. Qua phone- 
tician, de Saussure has no interest in making precise the notion of species, but 
only in distinguishing between implosives and explosives. And hence, pursuant 
to his policy of simplification (see references in §7), he does not raise such ques- 
tions as ‘In a language where 7 and y contrast and so are phonemically distinct, 
do they belong to the same species?’ and, conversely, ‘In a language where a 
stop and a spirant or a voiced and a voiceless stop belong to the same phoneme, 
do they belong to the same species?’ The implication (see 71b, 84d; 87c is 
carelessly worded) is that one species falls wholly within one degree of aperture. 
But the fact that languages differ markedly in the phonetic varieties of sounds 
that they unite under one phoneme is not brought out by de Saussure. Oc- 
casional individual examples (e.g. 72b) may illustrate it, but the reader of the 
Cours would not emerge with an appreciation of it as a sweeping, general truth. 
Pointing it out was Franz Boas’s contribution; de Saussure approached phone- 
mics by a different route, namely by drawing the parallel between morphemic 
and phonemic systems. 

11. De Saussure does speak (68-9) of the distinctive character of species: 
‘énumérer ces facteurs de production du son, ce n’est pas encore déterminer les 
éléments différentiels des phonémes. Pour classer ces derniers, il importe bien 
moins de savoir en quoi ils consistent que ce qui les distingue les uns des autres.’ 
But the context shows that the viewpoint is not specifically phonemic; he means 
merely that ‘par exemple l’expiration, élément positif, mais qui intervient dans 
toute acte phonatoire, n’a pas de valeur différentiatrice; tandis que l’absence de 
résonance nasale, facteur négatif, servira, aussi bien que sa présence, 4 caractériser 
des phonémes’ (ibid.). It would do so in any language. The English a is as 
much characterized by absence of nasalization as the French a, altho in French 
but not in English there is an opposing G. French &, %, pn are phonetically differ- 
entiated from the other French sounds not merely by being ‘back’ (which is 
their phonemic position), but by being palatal. At least there is no denial in de 
Saussure, explicit or implicit, of the above interpretation; and it is sounder 
method to lean over backward than to read too much into him. 

Outside of the Appendix, there is just one other passage where de Saussure 
speaks of species; this is apropos of sound-changes: ‘Les exemples précédents 
montrent déja que les phénoménes phonétiques, loin d’étre toujours absolus, 
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sont le plus souvent liés 4 des conditions déterminées: autrement dit, ce n’est pas 
l’espéce phonologique qui se transforme, mais le phonéme tel qu’il se présente 
dans certaines conditions d’entourage, d’accentuation, etc.’ (199b). Not analytic 
but only synthetic phonetics (see §9 end) can help historical phonetics. 

12. It has been necessary to devote a very elaborate discussion to de Saussure’s 
notion of phonetic species, in order to disentangle it from his genuine contribution 
to phonemics. Phonéme, in the passages where we have encountered it so far, 
has meant simply an acoustically minimal and homogeneous segment of speech. 
Now de Saussure never lays down the necessary and sufficient conditions under 
which two sounds are the same phoneme; therefor we cannot ascertain in what 
degree his sense of phoneme is similar to ours, except by squeezing what informa- 
tion we can from his few examples. 

In the first place, the number of phonemes, unlike the number of sounds, is 
sharply definite (32b, 164c). In the second place, we are invited (83b, 84c) to 
disregard, even in phonetics, ‘furtive’ transitional sounds which are not perceiv- 
able by the ear [of native speakers? of trained phoneticians?]. In the third 
place, the existence of voiceless m and I is noted in French (72e, 74 D 1), ‘mais les 
sujets parlants n’y voient pas un élément différentiel’—differential, presumably, 
from the voiced varieties. In other words, we are told to consider voiceless m, 
l as belonging in French to the m and | phonemes respectively. In the fourth 
place, the existence of free and individual variations is noted, apropos of French 
‘r grasseyé’ and ‘r roulé’ (164d-5a). In the fifth place, speaking about synthetic 
phonetics (see §9 end), de Saussure says (78-9): ‘Dés qu’il s’agit de prononcer 
deux sons combinés, . . . on est obligé de tenir compte de la discordance possible 
entre l’effet cherché et l’effet produit; il n’est pas toujours en notre pouvoir 
de prononcer ce que nous avons voulu. La liberté de lier des espéces phonolo- 
giques est limitée par la possibilité de lier les mouvements articulatoires.’ 

All these stray hints do not tell us the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
two distinguishable sounds to be assigned to the same phoneme. The concept 
of complementary distribution is nowhere stated, and only remotely implied. 
The drift of de Saussure’s remarks is that two sounds (of the same dialect, let us 
add) belong to one phoneme if they do not convey to native hearers distinct 
acoustic impressions. But this means that an implosive and its corresponding 
explosive, being acoustically different (65 fn, 79c-80), are different phonemes, a 
conclusion proclaimed by de Saussure (81c). But perhaps we ought to regard 
the following amazing statement as a lapse: When the early Greeks distinguished 
between kappa and koppa, ‘II s’agissait de noter deux nuances réelles de la 
prononciation, le k étant tantét palatal, tantét vélaire; d’ailleurs le koppa 
a disparu dans la suite’ (65 fn.; italics ours). 

13. If de Saussure has not told us definitely whether and when two segments 
belong to one phoneme, at least he plainly answers the converse question: one 
segment can never belong to two phonemes at once. Thus the accent of a 
syllabic can not be considered a separate phoneme. His stated reason is that ‘la 
syllabe [rather le point vocalique, since a syllable may be more than one segment, 
65a, 66a] et son accent ne constituent qu’un acte phonatoire; il n’y a pas dualité 
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4 l’intérieur de cet acte, mais seulement des oppositions diverses avec ce qui 
est 4 cdté’ (103c). It is surprising to find unity ascribed here to the phonational 
act rather than to the acoustic image (65b, ‘l’unité parlée,’ is not to be taken 
seriously, since de Saussure has told us that la chatne parlée is broken up into 
units only by its correspondence with the acoustic image); but the import is the 
same. 

14. The upshot of all the previous discussion is that a number of passages 
which might seem, to a hindsighted reader, adumbrations of phonemics cannot 
be so regarded after careful study. Yet de Saussure does make a major con- 
tribution to phonemics, greater than that of any of his predecessors. For his 
whole system is the contribution. In this system, phonemics occupies a clear 
place; it belongs to the system only because of its analogies with grammar. The 
discussion of phonemics is generally a simple transfer, mutatis mutandis, of 
principles of grammar proper, that is, of the relations between morphemes, and 
this schematizing and abstract theory, rather than any specific and particular 
analysis, is de Saussure’s contribution to phonemics. We are thus led to an 
abrégé of his entire system. 


LANGUAGE AS SYNCHRONIC SYSTEM 


15. Speech (la parole) is made up (146c; cf. 167a) of two linear sequences, each 
of which is articulated (26b, 156c), that is discrete. The members of the one 
sequence are tranches de sonorité (146a, 150b) which are in turn sequences of one or 
more phonemes (180b); and (103, 170c) two phonemes cannot occur at once (cf. 
§13). Now phonemes were defined as sums of acoustic images and articulatory 
movements; but in the synchronic study of langue (see §§33, 37), the acoustic 
image alone is relevant (98c). So much so that in one place de Saussure proposes, 
on etymological grounds, to discard the term ‘phoneme.’ ‘C’est parce que les 
mots de la langue sont pour nous des images acoustiques qu’il faut éviter de 
parler des ‘“‘phonémes” dont ils sont composés. Ce terme, impliquant une idée 
d’action vocale, ne peut convenir qu’au mot parlé, a la réalisation de |’image 
intérieure dans le discours. En parlant des sons et des syllabes d’un mot, on 
évite ce malentendu, pourvu qu’on se souvienne qu’il s’agit de l’image acoustique’ 
(98d). In practice he retains the term; but we must remember that in the 
passages quoted from now on, it has a more limited sense; the phoneme no longer 
‘has a foot in each chain’ (cf §3). 

16. The other sequence composing speech is a sequence of meanings. A 
meaning is not a physical thing but a concept (98c). The boundaries of a tranche 
de sonorité are not marked phonemically, but only by the fact that just this much 
of the stream of speech is correlated with a certain meaning and the next tranche 
is correlated with another meaning (145d-6a; cf. 135a). 

A tranche de sonorité consisting of one (180b) or more phonemes which is 
associated with a concept de Saussure calls a signifiant; the concept with which 
it is correlated, a signifié; and ‘nous appelons signe la combinaison du concept et 
de l’image acoustique’, (99c), ‘le total résultant de l’association d’un signifiant 4 
un signifié’ (100c; cf. 32a, 99d 144c-5). However, de Saussure does not always 
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adhere strictly to this definition. Now and then (e.g. 159b) he applies the term 
sign to ‘le rapport qui relie ses deux éléments’; more often (e.g. 26b, 33c, 109d 
twice; 208c; also 98d, 99c, 160a, 162b, where mots, which are elsewhere called 
signs, are treated as signifiants) he lapses into ‘l’usage courant’ according to 
which ‘ce terme désigne généralement l’image acoustique seule’ (99c). But a 
definition that conforms better to de Saussure’s regular usage in practice is that a 
sign is neither a relation nor a combination of signifiant and of signifié, but the 
signifiant itself qua signifiant. In adding ‘qua signifiant’ we are taking note of 
the caution that ‘si arbor est appelé signe, ce n’est qu’en tant qu’il porte le con- 
cept ‘‘arbre’”’ (99c), which means two facts: 1) every sign is a tranche de sonorité 
but not vice versa (135, 146-7); 2) if one tranche de sonorité is associated with two 
distinct signifiés, it constitutes two distinct, tho homonymous signs (147a, 255c; 
cf. 150b-1). Needless to say, the converse is also true: if one signifié is expressed 
by two (therefore synonymous) signifiants, these signifiants are still different 
signs (147c-8); this applies even to what would nowadays be regarded as mor- 
pheme alternants. See also §23. The signifié is also, for its part, sometimes 
called ‘la signification’ (158e, 159c, 160a, 162b). Our proposed emendation 
harmonizes with the definition (146a) of a linguistic unit (which is a linguistic 
entity 145c, this in turn being, 144a, a sign): ‘une tranche de sonorité qui est, & 
l’exclusion de ce qui précéde et de ce qui suit dans la chaine parlée, le signifiant 
d’un certain concept’ (italicized in the text). 

17. Signs are the primary objects of linguistic study. Words, word-groups, 
and sentences are all signs—signifiants linked with signifiés (177c); but they 
are, in general, further analyzable into component signs. Those that are simple 
(not further analyzable) are the units par excellence of linguistics (145 ff). 

The term ‘units’ (wnités) is de Saussure’s own; it is obvious from their defini- 
tion that the simple units are essentially the same as the morphemes of Baudouin 
de Courtenay and of modern linguistics, except that what we today regard as mor- 
pheme alternants, de Saussure subsumes under his broader concept of alternance 
(cf. §§22, 45). The term morphéme was current in de Saussure’s day, but with a 
specialized significance: the ‘formative’ elements of a word (affixes, endings, etc.) 
as opposed to the root. For clarity’s sake, let us define a simple unit (=simple 
sign) more rigorously than he did but probably in accord with his intentions, 
as a sign meeting the following conditions: 1) it is an uninterrupted linear se- 
quence of phonemes; 2) it has a meaning; 3) it is not divisible into two sequences 
meeting conditions 1) and 2) and such that its meaning is derived from their 
meanings. Thus there are two signs haia in Southern British English: one, 
spelled higher, is composed of hai and -a; the other, spelled hire, cannot be divided 
into parts which meet the required conditions and it is therefor a simple sign. 
A compound sign, i.e. an uninterrupted sequence of morphemes (no two of which 
occur simultaneously) is called a syntagm (170c). 

18. De Saussure ascribes (100b, 103b) to linguistic signs two fundamental 
properties: they are arbitrary and they are arranged inaline. But he neglects to 
mention in this place another essential trait which figures far more prominently 
in his theory than linearity, to wit that linguistic signs are systematic. The 
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characterization of langue as a deposit of signs ‘passivement enregistrés’ (see § 31) 
does not mean that these signs are disordered, and simply a nomenclature (34c, 
97a, 158d; cf. 162b); on the contrary, they form a very tightly knit system (26b, 
29g, 32a, 43b, 107c, 124c, 149d, 154a, 157e). ‘Arbitrary’ and ‘systematic’ 
are the two fundamental properties of signs. A further discussion of the arbi- 
trariness of the sign will be deferred to §§28, 44; it will suffice here to say that 
signs are arbitrary, according to de Saussure, in the sense that they are unmotiv- 
ated (101c, 102b, 180-4): there is no natural, inherent connection between a 
signifiant and its signifié; any signifié could be expressed by any signifiant. This 
is proved a posteriori by the existence of different languages and by the fact that 
languages change. The same concept is equally well expressed by boeuf (which 
in turn came from a former bov-em) and by Ochs (100). The element of onoma- 
topy in language is too slight to invalidate the general principle (101-2). Lin- 
guistic signs are not aptly called symbols, since ‘symbol’ ordinarily connotes a 
more or less natural non-arbitrary sign (101b). 

19. Simple signs (e.g. Fr. neuf, dix, vingt) are wholly arbitrary (unmotivated), 
but syntagms (e.g. diz-neuf) are relatively motivated (180-4). Their motiva- 
tion consists in the fact that each is related syntagmatically to its components 
and associatively to the other syntagms having the same pattern (182b). But 
this is a poor explanation of what de Saussure is driving at, since simple signs also 
stand both in syntagmatic and in associative relations. A better statement, we 
suggest, would be as follows. Let us call a class of similar syntagms a pattern. 
Given a syntagm §, consisting of morphemes M,, M2... My, then any syntagm 
belongs to the same pattern as §, if its first morpheme belongs to the same mor- 
pheme-class as Mi, its second to the same class as M2, and so on to M,. Now 
patterns have meanings, and the meaning of a syntagm is a function of the mean- 
ings of the morphemes contained in it and of the pattern to which it belongs. 
From a smaller number of morphemes and a small number of patterns a very 
large number of sentences can be constructed; this is how we can understand 
sentences that we have never heard before. (Cf. Bertrand Russell An Inquiry 
into Meaning and Truth 1940, pp. 1la, 34a, 238b, 306f, 386c-7.) French deuz- 
cents and cent-deux contain the same morphemes, but the pattern-meanings are 
different: since deux-cents means ‘two hundred,’ the meaning of the pattern is 
‘multiplied by,’ and since cent-deux means ‘one hundred and two,’ the meaning of 
its pattern is ‘added to.’ The meaning of a pattern is not determined simply by 
the order of the morphemes, because one pattern (as defined above) may have 
very different meanings—e.g. old men and women means either ‘old men and old 
women’ or ‘women and old men.’ It is important to realize that the meaning of 
a pattern is as arbitrary, as unmotivated as the meaning of a morpheme; the 
meaning of a syntagm on the other hand is motivated in that it is a function of 
the meanings of the morphemes and the patterns entering into it. Moreover, 
not every mathematically possible combination of morphemes occurs; there is the 
syntagm désireux but no euz-désir (190c). For these two reasons, altho ‘une 
unité telle que désireur se décompose en deux sous-unités (désir-eur),... ce 
ne sont pas deux parties indépendentes ajoutées simplement |’une 4 |l’autre 
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(désir + eux). C’est un produit, une combinaison de deux éléments solidaires, 
qui n’ont de valeur que par leur action réciproque dans une unité supérieure 
(désir X eux)’ (176c; cf 182a). 

20. As we have shown (§18), a fundamental property of linguistic signs is that 
they are systematic. Now, de Saussure does not hold that every linguistic fact 
fitsintoasystem. He holds that, as we narrow our attention from language as a 
whole (langage) to that part of it which is a socially acquired and passive re- 
pository in the minds of native speakers (langue), we find that langue, thus 
defined, isasystem. What de Saussure calls parole embraces the non-systematic 
elements of language. Precisely what is the difference between langue and 
parole, and why langue should engage the primary attention of the linguist, are 
points dealt with in §§30-2, 36, 37, 56. 

De Saussure says, ‘En déterminant...les éléments qu’elle manie, notre 
science remplirait sa tache tout entiére’ (154c). By continued and very clear 
implication, the elements of langue are of two kinds: signs, divided into mor- 
phemes and syntagms, and tranches de sonorité—phonemes and sequences of 
phonemes. In order to understand de Saussure’s views about the properties and 
relations of phonemes, it is well to examine first his notions on the relations of 
signs. 

21. In linguistics, ‘comme en économie politique, on est en face de la notion de 
valeur; dans les deux sciences, il s’agit d’un systéme d’ équivalences entre des choses 
d’ordres différents: dans l’une un travail et un salaire, dans |’autre un signifié et 
un signifiant’ (115a; cf 116b, 160a, and 164b). The linguistic analogue of eco- 
nomic value consists (158-60) in the relations of a sign (1) to its signifié, and (2) 
to other signs. (160a weighed against 159b and the diagram of 159c proves 
again the conclusion of §16 that in practice signe means for de Saussure ‘signi- 
fiant qua signifiant.’) Since value includes relations to other signs, it can change 
without either the sign itself changing or its relation to its signifié (166b, 179d) 
and different languages can have signs that have the same signifié but different 
values (160b-c). 

Relations of a sign to other signs are again of two types (170-5): associative 
and syntagmatic. The relations of a sign to signs that may precede, follow or 
include it, and also to those included in it if it is a syntagm, are its syntagmatic 
relations. All these result from the fact that the signs constituting an utterance 
are arranged in a line; and it may be that de Saussure’s insistence upon the line- 
arity both of phonemes and of signs was for the sake of preserving the picture of 
language as articulated (§15). Of an entirely different. type are the associative 
relations; a sign can recall other signs which are grammatically like it, or semanti- 
cally affiliated with it, or even connected by nothing more than similarity of 
sound (e.g. enseignement, justement). ‘Le rapport syntagmatique est in prae- 
sentia: il repose sur deux ou plusieurs termes également présents dans une série 
effective. Au contraire le rapport associatif unit des termes in absentia dans 
une série mnémonique virtuelle’ (171). The two types of relation support each 
other (177-80); de Saussure’s meaning, restated in modern terms, is that each 
syntagm (e.g. French défaire, Latin quadruplex) is capable of associatively re- 
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calling all the other syntagms that have the same pattern (e.g. Fr. décoller, dé- 
placer....; refaire, contrefaire), and that each morpheme is associatively con- 
nected with all the other signs which may replace it to form syntagms having 
the same pattern. 

22. The want of detail in de Saussure’s classification is deliberate; it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that a sign stands in much more intimate relations with 
some signs than with others. For example, there is the special kind of associative 
relation called by de Saussure (as also in his Mémoire of 1878, and by Baudouin 
de Courtenay as a borrowing therefrom) alternance (215-20; cf §45). Again 
(174b-5), a sign stands in associative relations sometimes with a definite, some- 
times with an indefinite number of other signs. But quite apart from this lack 
of detail, it would seem that there is no room in de Saussure’s scheme for fre- 
quency relations, much emphasized nowadays. Perhaps he would have held that 
relative frequency pertains to parole, not to langue. But the bearing of fre- 
quency on linguistic change (§50) seems to oppose such an explanation. 

23. The crux of de Saussure’s theory, for the statement of which all the 
preceding exposition has been preparatory, is the role of relations in a system: 
Signs are constituted partly, and phonemes wholly, by their relations, that is by 
belonging toasystem. (But cf. §53.) For them, to be is to be related. 

A langue is a system of signs. Signs, therefor, are its elements. And yet, in 
some sense phonemes and their sequences are also elements (cf §20,27). Howso? 
‘Une suite de sons,’ we are told in 144c, n’est linguistique que si elle est le support 
d’une idée; prise en elle-méme, elle n’est plus que la matiére d’une étude physiolo- 
gique.’ Ambiguous passage; for it might mean that a phonetic sequence is the 
object of linguistics only if it is a signifiant; or it might mean that only psychic 
sounds (phonemes) and their sequences (including signifiants) are linguistic 
because only they are supports of ideas: signifiants directly, and phonemes 
indirectly in that signifiants are built out of them. The former interpretation 
seems to be borne out by the context; yet cf 180b: ‘Un phonéme joue par lui- 
méme un réle dans le systéme d’un état de langue.’ 

24. The important concept of opposition is treated by de Saussure in several 
passages: 


(i) [le] signifiant linguistique . . . n’est aucunement phonique, il est incorporel, constitué, 
non par sa substance matérielle, mais uniquement par les différences qui séparent son image 
acoustique de toutes les autres (164b; cf. 163a-b). 

(ii) Ce principe est si essentiel qu’il s’applique a tous les éléments matériels de la langue, 
y compris les phonémes.... Ce qui les caractérise, ce n’est pas, comme on pourrait le 
croire, leur qualité propre et positive, mais simplement le fait qu’ils ne se confondent pas 
entre eux. Les phonémes sont avant tout des entités oppositives, relatives et négatives 
(164c). 


(iii) The same is true of signifiés considered in themselves: concepts ‘sont 
purement différentiels, définis non pas positivement par leur contenu, mais 
négativement par leurs rapports avec les autres termes du systéme. Leur plus 
exacte caractéristique est d’étre ce que les autres ne sont pas’ (162a). Trubetz- 
koy, La phonologie actuelle, Jour. de Psych. 1933. 233 fn. 1, quotes this passage 
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as tho it applies to phonemes, but since de Saussure’s view of signifiants and 
signifiés was the same in this respect, no misrepresentation results. 

(iv) Tout ce qui précéde revient 4 dire que dans la langue il n’y a que des 
différences ... sans termes positifs’ (166b). 

(v) But this is true only of signifiés and signifiants considered apart from each 
other; ‘bien que le signifié et le signifiant soient, chacun pris 4 part, purement 
différentiels et négatifs, leur combinaison est un fait positif; c’est méme la seule 
espéce de faits que comporte la langue, puisque le propre de |’institution linguisti- 
que est justement de maintenir le parallélisme entre ces deux ordres de diffé- 
rences’ (166-7; cf. 146c, cited in §15). 

(vi) In short, ‘Dés que l’on compare entre eux les signes—termes positifs—on 
ne peut plus parler de différence; l’expression serait impropre ... ; deux signes 
...ne sont pas différents, ils sont seulement distincts. Entre eux il n’y a 
qu’opposition’ (167c). 

25. Let us try to find out exactly what de Saussure means by opposition. 
‘En grec éphén est un imparfait et éstén un aoriste, bien qu’ils soient formésdefacon 
identique; c’est que le premier appartient au systéme de l’indicatif présent 
phémi ‘je dis,’ tandis qu’il n’y a point de présent *stémt; or c’est justement le 
rapport phémi-éphén qui correspond au rapport entre le présent et l’imparfait 
(cf. detkniimi-edetkniin), etc. Ces signes agissent donc, non par leur valeur 
intrinséque, mais par leur position relative’ (163-4). To quote an example from 
Bally, Ferdinand de Saussure et l’état actuel des études linguistiques (Lecture 
delivered 27 October 1913), p. 14: ‘Dans chevauz la finale -6 . . . a la valeur d’un 
pluriel parce que notre esprit s’oppose au signe -al du singulier cheval, tandis que 
dans tuyaux [phonemically the same as the singular twyau] le méme son -6 est 
dépourvu de valeur, parce que notre esprit ne l’oppose 4 rien.’ Similarly, in the 
Cours, ‘Le fait de synchronie est toujours significatif; il fait toujours appel a 
deux termes simultanés; ce n’est pas Gdste qui exprime le pluriel, mais l’opposi- 
tion Gast: Gdste’ (122b). And so, since ‘la valeur de l’un [terme] ne résulte que 
de la présence simultanée des autres’ (159c), 


ce qu’on appelle communément un ‘fait de grammaire”’ répond en derniére analyse a la 
définition de l’unité, car il exprime toujours une opposition de termes; seulement cette 
opposition se trouve étre particuliérement significative, par exemple la formation du 
pluriel allemand du type Nacht: Ndchte. Chacun des termes mis en présence dans le fait 
grammatical (le singulier sans umlaut et sans ¢ final, opposé au pluriel avec umlaut et -e) 
est constitué lui-méme par tout un jeu d’oppositions au sein du systéme; pris isolément, 
ni Nacht ni Ndchte, ne sont rien.... Cela est si vrai qu’on pourrait fort bien aborder le 
probléme des unités en commengant par les faits de grammaire. Posant une opposition 
telle que Nacht: Ndchte, on se demanderait quelles sont les unités mises en jeu dans cette 
opposition (168b). 


The oppositions of a sign are its relations, syntagmatic and associative, with 
other signs (180b, apropos of phonemes), and are therefor part of its value. 
De Saussure goes so far as to say (vii) ‘les caractéres de lV’ unité se confondent avec 
Vunité elle-méme. Dans la langue, comme dans tout systéme sémiologique, ce 
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qui distingue un signe, voila tout ce qui le constitue. C’est la différence qui fait 
le caractére, comme elle fait la valeur et l’unité’ (168a). 

26. We have now come to the genuine crux of de Saussure’s theory. 

Passage i tells us that signifiants are characterized by their differences. Now 
what is the difference between, say, English hit and hits, hid, hot, bit, etc? That 
they are composed of different phonemes, no doubt. But ii tells us that phone- 
mes are characterized—not by their differences—but by the fact that they are 
different, ‘le fait qu’ils ne se confondent pas entre eux.’ If phonemes are char- 
acterized only by being different, it does not matter how they differ; pushed to its 
extreme this means that only the number of distinct phonemes matters. If any . 
or all of the elements should be respectively replaced by materially different 
ones, provided that the same number be preserved, the system would be the 
same (43b, 153d-4). There could not be two distinct systems of phonemes 
whose number of phonemes was the same, for if so they could differ only in some 
property or relation of the phonemes other than that of being different, which 
violates the hypothesis. On the other hand if the phonemes are characterized 
by their differences, then they are like signifiants as described in passage i. 
It is yet a third thing to say as de Saussure says of signs (vii) that they are 
characterized by those of their properties that are distinct, i.e. not common to all 
the signs, phonemes, or whatever one makes the statement about. A distinctive 
feature or property, a difference or distinction, and the property of being different 
or distinct are all three entirely distinct properties, and it is far from hyper- 
subtle to say this. It is not clear, even from the larger context of the whole 
Cours, whether ii is meant simply as a restatement of i (a rather careless one, if 
so), or whether it is intended to say something different about phonemes than has 
been said about signifiants. In 163b, we read (viii) that ‘puisqu’il n’y a point 
d’image vocale qui réponde plus qu’une autre 4 ce qu’elle est chargée de dire, il 
est évident, méme a priori, que jamais un fragment de langue ne pourra étre 
fondé, en derniére analyse, sur autre chose que sur sa non-coincidence avec le 
reste. Arbitraire et différentiel sont deux qualités corrélatives.’ This lends color 
to the view that ii is meant to apply to signifiants as well as to phonemes, and 
that i is simply a preliminary version of it. The next paragraph says: ‘la con- 
science ...n’apercoit perpétuellement que la différence a/b’ (163c); but the 
following example and comment show that ‘la difference a/b’ means ‘the fact that 
a differs from b.’ The total impression conveyed by all the statements is that de 
Saussure means to say that phonemes, signifiants and signifiés are all alike in 
being characterized not by their differential properties—nor by their differ- 
ences—, but by their being different; but that to be different is only part of the 
characterization of signs. This is what he means in saying that signs are 
distinct, not merely different. 

27. De Saussure does not consistently maintain the terminological separation 
between difference and distinction, nor his restriction of opposition to signs (to 
the exclusion of phonemes and signifiants) ; phonemes as well as signs enter into 
oppositions, and of the same two types: 
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Un phonéme joue par lui-méme un réle dans le systéme d’un état de langue. Si par exemple 
en grec m, p, t, etc., ne peuvent jamais figurer a la fin d’un mot, cela revient 4 dire que leur 
présence ou leur absence & telle place compte dans la structure du mot et dans celle de la 
phrase. [For other anticipations of Trubetzkoy’s concept of Grenzsignale, cf. 256c, 316b.] 
Or dans tous les cas de ce genre, le son isolé, comme toutes les autres unités, sera choisi 4 
la suite d’une opposition mentale double: ainsi dans la groupe imaginaire anma, le son m 
est en opposition syntagmatique avec ceux qui l’entourent et en opposition associative avec 
tous ceux que l’esprit peut suggérer, soit a n m a (180b). 

v 

d 


Let the reader thoroly absorb this passage, for it is all that de Saussure has to say 
about the system of phonemes. And with this quotation we have concluded 
our exposition of de Saussure’s direct contribution to phonemics. His greater 
contribution is indirect, his linguistic theory in general and his concept of 
synchronic systems in particular. All he has to say about phonemes is that 
what is true of morphemes is true mutatis mutandis of them also; but he does not 
indicate what the mutanda are. From the standpoint of present day phonemics, 
we can see the analogues: the syntagmatic relations of phonemes are what we call 
their positions of occurrence, and the phonemes with which a given phoneme is 
associatively related are the phonemes involved in the same morphophonemes as 
it and the phonemes which occur in the same position; also those which undergo 
similar morphophonemic changes. But of all this there is no hint in de Saussure. 

28. What are the relations between the two fundamental properties of signs, 
their arbitrary and their systematic nature (see §18)? 

‘Une langue constitue un systéme. ...C’est le cété par lequel elle n’est pas 
complétement arbitraire et od il régne une raison relative’ (107c, cf. 180-4, esp. 
182b). We have discussed this contrast between the absolutely arbitrary and 
the relatively motivated in §19. 

A sentence of 157c, ‘Les valeurs restent entiérement relatives, et voila pour- 
quoi le lien de l’idée et du son est radicalement arbitraire,’ makes it sound as if 
arbitrariness resulted from the nature of value; but this contravenes de Saussure’s 
whole teaching, and is merely careless wording. His basic teaching may be 
stated as follows: (1) Signs stand in systematic relations to one another. (2) 
Simple signs are completely arbitrary; all that matters is that they be distinct 
from one another. (3) Therefor, only the relations of signs, i.e. their values, are 
relevant to the system; the systematic (relational) properties and the non-rela- 
tional properties are independent of each other, they do not involve or affect each 
other. Signs are distinct, not.merely different; this means, we take it, that not 
only their relations to each other but their relations to their respective signifiés 
are relevant and in fact essential. And all that is relevant to signifiants and to the 
phonemes of which they are composed is that they are different from each other. 
This follows from the arbitrariness of the sign (cf. 165e). 

This framework of ideas is strikingly similar to the doctrine known in anthro- 
pology as functionalism, to which de Saussure comes closest in his discussion 
(150-4) of synchronic identity: two materially different entities are the same as 
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far as the system goes if and only if they have the same value (154a), that is, 
are characterized by the same relations. 

29. By the comparative method linguists have reconstructed large parts of the 
vocabulary of Proto-Indo-European. This method lets us ascertain the number 
of phonetic elements and their combinations. Its validity, according to de 
Saussure, is not contingent upon our demonstration of the precise or even the 
rough phonetic properties, articulatory or acoustic, of these elements, tho we 
are often in a position to do so; it is sufficient to establish the number and 
distinctness of these elements (302-3). 

Offhand one might think that this example shows the relevance of phonemics 
to historical linguistics. But actually it is not part of history in the strict sense, 
according to de Saussure’s conception. For, tho no doubt linguists have ascribed 
to PIE features that were not in fact contemporaneous, so that our reconstruc- 
tion of it does not represent a language spoken by one particular community in 
one particular year or even decade or century, still PIE is roughly and in the 
main a single language-state. 

And in fact, de Saussure does not apply phonemics to problems of historical 
change. This is no accidentally omitted detail; it reflects his general doctrine of 
linguistic change: every linguistic change is isolated. A system does not en- 
gender changes within itself. 

By Sapir, Bloomfield, and the Prague School, phonemics is thought to be just 
as relevant to problems of linguistic change as to the descriptions of languages in 
their momentary states. It is part of our job, therefor, to show why de Saussure 
holds the opposite view. This requires that we penetrate still more deeply into 
the groundwork of his system of thought. 


LANGUE AND PAROLE 


30. Language (le language), like any social phenomenon, is subject to per- 
petual change, and so may be analyzed at any one time into an inherited or 
institutional element and an element of innovation. The institutional element 
de Saussure calls la langue, and the innovational element la parole; by definition 
the two together exhaust le langage (36a, 37c, 112c). 

31. Langue is (30f, 32b; ef §18) a deposit of signs that each individual has re- 
ceived from other members of the same speech-community, l’ensemble des 
habitudes linguistiques qui permettent 4 un sujet de comprendre et de se faire 
comprendre (112c; cf. 100f); in other words, it is a passively accumulated re- 
pository in relation to which each person is a hearer, not a speaker (30f, 31d). 
Parole, by contrast, is both active and individual (30-1); it consists of particular 
speech-utterances. It is (24, 30e) le cété individuel as opposed to le cété social of 
language. A sentence is the typical unit of parole (148c, 172c), for ‘le propre de 
la parole, c’est la liberté des combinaisons.’, More comprehensively stated 
(38c; 30g—1a), ‘la parole . . . est la somme de ce que les gens disent, et elle com- 
prend: a) des combinaisons individuelles, dépendant de la volonté de ceux qui 
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parlent, b) des actes de phonation également volontaires, nécessaires pour 
l’exécution de ces combinaisons.’ 

32. Langue, tho described as a repository, is not to be thought of simply as a 
pile of words (cf. §18); the previous sections have shown clearly how it is essen- 
tially a system, to which belong not only the signs with their values but what we 
defined as patterns. Native speakers (excluding scholars) are ignorant of the 
history of their own language, which means that the history is irrevelant to the 
system as they know it: ‘La parole n’opére iamais que sur un état de langue, et 
les changements qui interviennent entre les états n’y ont eux-mémes aucune 
place’ (127a). And ‘la premiére chose qui frappe quand on étudie les faits de 
langue, c’est que pour Te sujet parlant leur succession dans le temps est inex- 
istante: il est devant un état’ (117c). It follows (ibid.) that ‘aussi le linguiste qui. 
veut comprendre cet état doit-il faire table rase de tout ce qui l’a produit.’ It is 
the business of the linguist, in describing a system, to describe just those relations 
of which the native speakers are aware (128c, 136a, 140c, 189b, 251b-2), tho in 
precision and explicitness the linguist’s comprehension of the system will far 
exceed the speaker’s. There are syntagms of whose analysis the speakers are 
doubtful (234a, 258c), and even signs such that the speakers are doubtful whether 
to regard them as syntagms or as simple signs (181c). ‘Autre chose est de sentir 
ce jeu rapide et délicat des unités, autre chose d’en rendre compte par une analyse 
méthodique’ (148b; cf. 106b, d, W7c, 256b). This methodical analysis is 
grammar (141). 

33. The point of view so far described is what de Saussure calls (117, 12c) 
synchronic linguistics, whose essence is that it considers langues one by one. 
In discussing it, de Saussure speaks as tho it were opposed only to historical or 
diachronic linguistics, but actually the Cours recognizes two or possibly three 
non-synchronic studies, each of which considers langues two or more at a time. 

34. The first such study is diachronic linguistics, which differs from the 
synchronic branch in taking change into account. But an immediate elucidation 
is needed. On the one hand, synchronic linguistics abstracts from time and 
change not by treating facts of different times as tho they were simultaneous— 
doing so has been a common mistake (137b-8, 202a), sometimes deliberate (251a, 
252b); but by considering a langue during a span of time too short to show any 
appreciable change (142b). In short, synchronic linguistics describes language- 
states (117a). And on the other hand, diachronic linguistics does not directly 
capture the process of change, De Saussure seems to have adopted the physi- 
cists’ conception that change may be described as a succession of states (117a only 
apparently contradicts this) ; diachronic linguistics, taking as its data synchronic 
descriptions of different states of cognate languages, infers the changes that led 
from the earlier states to the later ones (128a, 140d). To do this one must have 
ascertained the diachronic identities (249; cf. §53)—e.g. that Latin passum is 
diachronically identical with French pas. Diachronic identity does not imply 
synchronic identity, nor vice versa; pas ‘step’ and pas ‘not’ are diachronically 
but not synchronically identical (129b, 150b, 250a); whereas décrépi < Latin 
de + crispus and décrépit < Latin decrepitus are synchronically identical (119d; 
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160c; 167b, 136a). Thus diachronic linguistics arrives inferentially at the 
phenomena which are its special province, viz. events (117a, 129b). 

35. Diachronic linguistics is achieved by two different techniques (I28c, 
291-4), according to the character of the data on which it operates. The pro- 
spective method requires'as data records of two or more states of the same lan- 
guage, that is, such that each state is either an ancestor or a descendant of each 
other state; this is the method mainly used in Romance linguistics. The re- 
gressive (better known as the comparative) method is primarily inferential, and 
requires—to continue the metaphor of family-terms—that they be brothers, 
cousins, uncles and nephews etc. of each other; in other words, that they be only 
collaterally, not linearly, related. From these data it infers so far as possible the 
state which was the last common ancestor of all these known states. In practice, 
the data are usually such as to admit and require the application of both pro- 
spective and retrospective methods. 

36. The langue-parole distinction entails (37c, 38e) a corresponding dichotomy 
of linguistics (cf. §§37, 56). Of the two branches, linguistics of langue is primary, 
and the main object of the Cours (39b, 317c); as we have seen, it is in turn bi- 
furcated into synchronic and diachronic linguistics. Now by definition, langue 
and parole stand in a chicken-and-egg relation to each other. On the one hand, 
parole is based on langue (227a-b); we might restate de Saussure’s idea in 
Aristotelian terms and say that langue is the active potentiality of producing 
parole. And on the other hand ‘c’est la parole qui fait évoluer la langue’ (37d; 
ef. 127a, 138c-9, 231a). More specifically, ‘un fait d’évolution est toujours 
précédé d’un fait, ou plutét d’une multitude de faits similaires dans la sphére 
de la parole; cela n’infirme en rien la distinction établie ci-dessus, elle s’en trouve 
méme confirmée, puisque dans l’histoire de toute innovation on rencontre tou- 
jours deux moments distincts: 1° celui ov elle surgit chez les individus; 2° celui od 
elle est devenue un fait de langue, identique extérieurement, mais adopté par la 
collectivité ’ (139a). Now since parole is the source, the situs of linguistic 
change, how does linguistics of parole differ from diachronic linguistics (of 
langue)? Are they not the same province under different names? De Saussure 
does not anticipate this question, but the answer is clearly implied. There is no 
necessary passage from the first of the two moments mentioned above to the 
second; ‘toutes les innovations de la parole n’ont pas le méme succés’ (138c, 
ef. 232b). Diachronic linguistics does not take parole as its subject matter; by a 
comparison of earlier and later states it ascertains the changes from one to the 
other; and tho these changes arose in parole, its concern is with the changes and 
not with their source. We have already (§§4, 6) pointed out how historical 
phonetics (which is part of diachronic linguistics) is wholly separate from the 
study of ‘la parole y compris la phonation’ (37c), which includes phonetics. 

37. From the characterization of diachronic linguistics, it is clear that it rests 
upon synchronic descriptions (128a)—a doctrine which is the polar reversal of 
Hermann Paul. And yet diachronic and synchronic linguistics are two radically 
separate enterprises. 


¢ ‘Es ist eingewendet, dass es noch eine andere wissenschaftliche Betrachtung der Sprache 
giibe, als die geschichtliche. Ich muss dasin Abredestellen’ (Prinzipien3te Aufl., Einl. §10). 
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According to de Saussure, synchronic linguistics is grammar (cf. §32 end), and 
(as we shall see in §§43, 44), diachronic linguistics is historical phonetics (137a, 
194c, 209c, 226c, 228a, 317a). ‘Qui dit grammatical dit synchronique et sig- 
nificatif, et comme aucun systéme n’est 4 cheval sur plusieurs époques 4 la fois 
{cf. 140d, 122b], il n’y a pour nous de “grammaire historique” . . .’ (185b). What, 
then, says Jespersen (Linguistica 109-15; originally written 1916) have people 
like foyself been writing about all these years, if not historical grammar? De 
Saussure has anticipated the question: ‘Il faut s’en souvenir pour ne pas affirmer 
& la Jégére qu’on fait de la grammaire historique quand, en réalité, on se meut 
successivement dans la domaine diachronique, en étudiant le changement 
phonétique, et dans le domaine synchronique, en examinant les conséquences 
qui en découlent’ (195d; cf. §62). 


38. So much for the delineation of diachronic linguistics. There is a second 


non-synchronic study which may belong with it, and that is dialect-geography. 
De Saussure distinguishes (40-3) between internal and external linguistics, by the 
latter term understanding in particular (40a, 41d, cf. Bally L’état actuel 21b) the 
type of studies upon ‘words and things’ undertaken by Meringer. The sig- 
nificance of the distinction is evidently methodological: ‘La séparation des deux 
points de vue s’impose. . . . La meilleure preuve en est que chacun d’eux crée une 
méthode distincte’ (42-3). The following formulation, we think, expresses de 
Saussure’s basic thought more incisively than his own characterizations do: 
That is internal which lets systems be studied autonomously, whether one by one 
or two or more at a time, without reference to anything except other linguistic 
systems; in short, internal linguistics of langue is pure linguistics of langue (cf. 
143a), 

Now de Saussure relegates dialect geography to external linguistics (41c, 261a), 
presumably on the ground that it studies correlations between langues and some- 
thing else. However, could we not consider that dialect geography is the spatial 
analogue of diachronic linguistics in that it considers contemporaneous cognate 
systems as they are arrayed in space rather than in time? There would be two 
significant differences: the array would have to be two-dimensional rather than 
one dimensional (because isoglosses cross over each other), and there would be no 
direction to the array—nothing corresponding to the earlier and later of time. 
Of two contemporaneous dialects, one could not be singled out as cause and the 
other as effect. Still, inter-dialect identities could be established; this is done in 
phonemics by Daniel Jones’s notion of diaphone. It is true that dialect geog- 
raphy as ordinarily conceived includes more than the pure comparison of the 
spatial relations of linguistic states; these other topics are truly external and 
would have to be separated in order that dialect geography might be regarded 
as part of the internal linguistics of langue. There would of course be combina- 
tions of the dialectal and the diachronic modes of comparison. We are content to 
have suggested this viewpoint without insisting upon it. 

39. The third non-synchronic study of language is the comparison of two or 
more non-cognate languages (263-4; cf. 183-4), a branch of study to which 
de Saussure barely alludes. 
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LINGUISTIC CHANGE 


40. According to the neo-grammarian picture, linguistic change consists of 
(1) sound-change, (2) analogy, (3) borrowing, and (4) miscellaneous minor 
processes, such as coinage, blending, folk-etymology, syncope, obsolescence 
(or, as we would put it today in more general terms, change of frequency), 
semantic change, syntactic change (distribution of morphemes), and perhaps 
sundry others. De Saussure’s discussion leaves out of account the third and 
fourth groups of changes except for brief examples and adventitious chapters 
and states (194b) that linguistic change is, in the main, phonetic change. More- 
over (198a), that every linguistic change is isolated. 

By the latter statement de Saussure appears to mean two things: (1) linguistic 
changes are not general, and (2) they are not systematic. 

41. The Cours says: 


Les faits diachroniques sont particuliers; le déplacement d’un systéme se fait sous l’action 
d’événements qui non seulement lui sont étrangers . . . , mais qui sont isolés et ne forment 
pas systéme entre eux’ (134b). [This is as true when the change is semantic as when it is 
phonetic.] A une certaine époque presque toutes les formes de l’ancien cas sujet ont disparu 
en francais; n’y a-t-il pas l4 un ensemble de faits obéissant 4 la méme loi? Non, car tous 
ne sont que les manifestations multiples d’un seul et méme fait isolé. C’est la notion 
particuliére de cas sujet qui a été atteinte et sa disparition a entrainé naturellement celle 
de toute une série de formes(132c). 


Clearly, insofar as it applies to phonetic change, this is simply the neo-gram- 
marian proposition ‘sound-changes have no exceptions.’ 

When a certain phoneme or cluster of phonemes in a certain environment 
undergoes a certain change no matter in what words it is contained, it is easy to 
say that the change in the words is secondary, stemming from the primary 
change of the phoneme. When all the words having a certain meaning become 
obsolete, it is easy to say that it is primarily the meaning and only secondarily 
the individual words which have perished. But certain apparent embarrass- 
ments come to mind. 

The Cours (130) mentions four phonetic laws concerning the passage from 
Indo-European to Greek: (1) Voiced aspirates become voiceless aspirates; 
(2) initial prevocalic s becomes h; (3) final m becomes n; (4) final stops are 
dropped. Now (2) and (3) concern one phoneme each; but (1) concerns bh, dh, 
gh, gh, gh, and (4) concerns p, t, & and g. Are not then (1) and (4) general? 
De Saussure’s only answer seems to squarely avoid the issue (133b; cf 248 c): 


La vraie question est de savoir si les changements phonétiques atteignent les mots ou 
seulement les sons; la réponse n’est pas douteuse: dans néphos, méthu, dnkhé, etc. [instances 
of 1], c’est un certain phonéme, une sonore aspirée indo-européene qui se change en sourde 
aspirée, c’est l’s initial du grec primitif qui se change en h, etc. et chacun de ces faits est 
isolé, indépendant des autres événements du méme ordre, indépendant aussi des mots od 
il se produit. 


But (1) and (4) are not isolated in the same sense as (2) and (3), since each of 
them concerns not one phoneme but a class—of five and of four phonemes re- 
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spectively. One could of course go a step further and, seeking a property com- 
mon to all the voiced aspirates or all the stops, say it is this which has changed. 
This obvious suggestion is made by the editors, 133 fn., and seems to be implicit 
in 203c also. Another response, in the vein of the dismissal (102) of onomatopy, 
would be that even tho whole classes of phonemes sometimes undergo a common 
change, such cases are the exceptions, or at least are not the only kind, and that 
it is the existence of changes like (2) and (3), rather than like (1) and (4), that is 
noteworthy. But de Saussure’s own answer is right in the quotation above. 
He would not have hesitated to admit that (1) and (4) are general in a sense—only 
not in the sense which he had in mind. In his sense, to ask whether phonetic 
changes are general or particular is to ask whether they ‘atteignent les mots ou 
seulement les sons.’ Phonetic changes are specific in that ‘le déplacement d’un 
systéme se fait sous l’action d’événements qui...lui sont etrangers.’ (134b; 
ef 133c). The point would have been much clearer if de Saussure had given 
some examples of what he would be prepared to call a general change, but we 
shall undertake to construct one. A change is particular if there is common to 
all the entities which exhibit this change some part or else some property which 
changes. But if all members of a certain class change, not by change of their 
common part or common property but by changes in their respectively peculiar 
features, the change is called general. Thus suppose that in a certain language 
all nouns are single morphemes and that they end in a consonant, and that the 
names of plants have no common feature of phonemic structure that differ- 
entiates them from other nouns; in particular that for every consonant in the 
language there is at least one plant-name and also at least one other noun ending 
in that consonant. Now suppose that in the course of time every plant-name 
loses its final consonant, but every other morpheme retains it. The change 
cannot be ascribed to the common feature of plant-names, which is semantic 
only; it is therefor generel, and if our interpretation is correct it is this sort of 
change whose occurrence de Saussure denies. On the other hand, if all feminine 
nouns become neuter, this could be regarded as a particular (even tho not a 
phonetic) change like the French loss of the Latin nominative or (122-3) the loss 
of the post-tonic syllables of Latin words. 

42. De Saussure’s meaning is clear when he says that linguistic changes are 
non-systematic, for we know what it is that he is denying. Changes do not 
depend on each other, they do not have value; they are brute facts. The change 
of bh to ph would in nowise have been affected had dh and the others remained 
as they were. Nor does a later change depend directly on an earlier one; the 
earlier one results in a certain state, and the later one then affects this state. 
‘La parole n’opére jamais que sur un état de langue, et les changements qui 
interviennent entre les états n’y ont eux-mémes aucune place’ (1274). 

In 125b, de Saussure compares synchronic description with the description of a 
transversal cross-section of a plant-stalk, and diachronic description with the 
description of an axial (longitudinal) section. He tells us that the study of the 
transversal section ‘fait constater entre les fibres certains rapports qu’on ne 
pourrait jamais saisir sur un plan longitudinal.’ True; but the converse is also 
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true: the tissues are as ‘solidaire’ in the longitudinal section as in the transversal. 
The analogy of the plant-section is ill-chosen to illustrate de Saussure’s teaching 
that in studying the ‘axis of successivities’ ‘on ne peut jamais considérer qu’une 
chose & la fois, mais ot sont situées toutes les choses du premier axe [the ‘axis of 
simultaneities’] avec leurs changements’ (115b). 

43. De Saussure admits difficulties in his thesis that all linguistic change is 
phonetic. Quite apart from the tremendous role of analogy (of which more 
anon , §§ 47-51), there are purely syntactical changes like the one mentioned on 
p. 247: the Indo-European verbal modifiers, still fairly freely placed in early 
Greek (e.g. 6reos bainé kdta ‘I descend from the mountain’), came to be fastened 
to the verb (katabatné éreos). ‘Si done la phonétique intervient le plus souvent 
par un céte quelconque dans |’évolution, elle ne peut l’expliquer tout entiére; 
le facteur phonétique une fois éliminé, on trouve un résidu qui semble justifier 
Vidée d’une “histoire de la grammaire’”’; c’est 14 qu’est la véritable difficulté; 
la distinction—qui doit étre maintenue—entre le diachronique et le synchronique 
demanderait des explications délicates, incompatibles avec le cadre de ce cours 
(196-7 ; cf 194c-d and 248a). 

44, The concession does not imperil de Saussure’s argument; for the important 
point is that every linguistic change is external to the synchronic system which 
it affects. In the first place, it is not deliberate, not motivated by the system; the 
arbitrariness of the sign excludes deliberateness (106b-d, 107c, 110d, 116b). 
‘La langue ne prémédite rien’ (127b; ef. 30f). Tho one sometimes speaks of 
langue as a convention (25c) or a contract (31d), it is not really either of these, 
because ‘a tout instant, la solidarité avec le passé met en échec la liberté de choisir’ 
(108b). Thus ‘on arrive au principe de continuité, qui annule la liberté’ (113¢; 
cf 34e, 101c, 102b, 104, 110d, 113c). The question about the origin of langue 
is meaningless, because (111c): 


aucune société ne connait et n’a jamais connu la langue autrement que comme un produit 
hérité des générations précédentes et & prendre tel quel’ (105b). Langue is not only social 
but bound to time (108b, 112f-3). On the other hand, when a change arises from without, 
‘une langue est radicalement impuissante 4 se défendre contre les facteurs qui déplacent 
d’instant en instant le rapport du signifié et du signifiant. C’est une des conséquences de 
l’arbitraire du signe’ (110c). And such factors are constantly arising (11le-2); hence ‘la 
continuité du signe dans le temps, liée & l’altération dans le temps, est un principe de la 
sémiologie générale. 


45. In the second place, a linguistic change is not telic: it does not work for the 
benefit of the system (121c); on the contrary it disrupts it (211-13, 219d, 221a). 
Or, at best, by creating alternances, it merely supports a grammatical difference 
which already existed (219d-20). Thus, there is a French alternance eu/ou; but 
neuv- comes from L. név (accented, of novum) and nouv from nov (accentless, of 
novellum); there was already a phonetic difference in Latin and it expressed a 
grammatical relation (216-7; cf. 215a). (By alternance de Saussure means 
(216c) a regular alternation, that is, one occurring in many pairs of morphemes 
of a certain category, not one confined to isolated pairs like French moi/me. 
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So ‘la langue est un mécanisme qui continue a fonctionner malgré les détériora- 
tions qu’on lui fait subir’ (124a). 

46. In the third place, a linguistic system is never modified all at once; ‘ce qui 
domine dans toute altération, c’est la persistance de la matiére ancienne; |’infi- 
délité au passé n’est que relative. Voild pourquoi le principe d’altération se 
fonde sur le principe de continuité’ (109a). Specifically, only certain units, 
certain signs of a system are violently changed; and, by definition of value and 
system, their change involves a change in the values of all the other signs. 


Jamais le systéme n’est modifié directement; en lui-méme il est immuable; seuls certains 
éléments sont altérés sans égard & la solidarité qui les lie au tout. C’est comme si une des 
planétes qui gravitent autour du soleil changeasit de dimensions et de poids: ce fait isolé 


entrainerait des conséquences générales et déplacerait l’équilibre du systéme solaire tout. 


entier (121le; cf 37a, 124d, 126c-d, 134b). 


CRITIQUE 


47. Of the varieties of linguistic change, only phonetic change receives ex- 
tended consideration. Altho de Saussure regards semantic change as being 
fundamentally like it in that each is ‘un déplacement du rapport entre le signifié 
et le signifiant’ (109c), it is dealt with only in passing (cf. 33 fn. 1), perhaps for 
that very reason. 

But analogy cannot be neglected so easily. Does it not contradict everything 
that de Saussure has said about linguistic change? He has taught that system 
limits the arbitrariness of signs, and also (226c, 227b) that speakers manifest 
their understanding of the system by analogical creation. Then isn’t analogy a 
change of the system which is inspired by the system itself? 

48. De Saussure undercuts all these objections with one bold sweep. Analogy 
is not change at all, but a synchronic fact. ‘L’analogie est d’ordre grammatical: 
elle suppose la conscience et la compréhension d’un rapport unissant les formes 
entre elles’ (226c; cf 226e, 227d-8). But how can he say this, especially when he 
notes explicitly that ‘la création qui en est l’aboutissement ne peut appartenir 
d’abord qu’ la parole’ (227a; cf §36)? Theanswerisshort. ‘Il faut y distinguer 
deux choses: 1° la compréhension du rapport qui relie entre elles les formes 
génératrices; 2° le résultat suggéré par la comparaison, la forme improvisée par le 
sujet parlant pour |’expression de sa pensée. Seul ce résultat appartient 4 la 
parole’ (ibid). This result of analogy is never a simple sign, but always a 
syntagm which is, most often, nothing but a new arrangement of old simple 
signs (235c-6); ‘et sa réalisation dans la parole est un fait insignifiant en com- 
paraison de la possibilité de le former’ (227c). 

49. Here is another reason why analogy is not regarded as a change. When 
rhotacism had changed Latin hondsem to hondrem but left honds untouched, and 
when honor had come into general currency alongside of honds, on the pattern 
drdtor: dratdrem, etc., ‘au moment od nait honor, rien n’est changé puisqu’il ne 
remplace rien; la disparition de honds n’est pas davantage un changement, 
puisque ce phénoméne est indépendant du premier. Partout ov l’on peut suivre 
la marche des événements linguistiques, ou voit que l’innovation analogique et 
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l’élimination de la forme ancienne sont deux choses distinctes et que nulle part 
on ne surprend une transformation’ (224d-5). It is in this sense that the 
disappearance of the older syntagm is independent of the instituting of the new 
one; ‘tandis que le changement phonétique n’introduit rien de nouveau sans 
annuler ce qui a précédé (hondrem remplace hondsem) la forme analogique 
n’entraine pas nécessairement la disparition de celle qu’elle vient doubler, 
(224d). 

50. It is true that neither honds nor honor has been ‘changed’ if one declines to 
call generation and obsolescence change (cf. 225b-6a) ; the fact remains that the 
system has been changed, once when honor entered it and again when honds left it 
(cf. 232c, 235a). Moreover, the patterns have been changed (cf. 235c, also 
227b). And we see how de Saussure neglects change of frequency, just as he 
neglected relative frequency as a synchronic relation (cf. §22). An analogical 
creation, like the other innovations of parole, more often than not fails to take 
hold (231-2) ; but whether it or its older rival wins, the loser is likely to disappear 
(unless it is saved in a special meaning), since ‘la langue répugne 4 maintenir 
deux signifiants pour une seule idée’ (224d; a concomitant principle is stated 
167b). Thus casually is mentioned one of the fundamental principles governing 
changes in relative frequency. 

51. Even if analogy is synchronic, it is nevertheless clear that the system itself 
inspires certain innovations of parole, some of which succeed in changing the sys- 
tem by leading to the currency of some new terms and the obsolescence of some old 
ones. One can readily grant that analogical change is different in the ways 
named by de Saussure from phonetic change, and still contend that it is a type of 
change whose ultimate cause may be external to the system, but whose immediate 
cause is the system itself. 

The fact is that de Saussure’s idea of system is radically vitiated by an ambi- 
guity. In his parlance, ‘systéme’ has two meanings: (1) state and (2) stable state, 
that is, equilibrium. His argument that linguistic changes always arise ex- 
ternally is wholly dependent upon the switch from one of these senses to another. 
Every language during a sufficiently short span of time is necessarily a system in 
the first sense ; but when de Saussure says that a system never originates a change, 
he can only mean an equilibrium, as he himself calls it (126c, f, 154a, 169a). 
In a passage already quoted, he compares a language with the solar system, but 
as usual he does not follow his simile thru. At each instant the solar system is a 
state, but at no time is it an equilibrium. It is at all times changing, but the 
changes from any prior state to a following state are caused immediately by the 
prior state, and can even be computed if one knows three data: the general laws 
of dynamics, the prior, and either the direction of change or a sufficient number 
of earlier states. The original impetus was doubtless external (one of the funda- 
mental ideas of science is that all change may be ultimately traced to an external 
cause), yet one change inaugurates a chain of others lasting for a shorter or longer 
time. Another way of expressing de Saussure’s ambiguity is that in effect he 
assumed the effects of every linguistic change to be instantaneous. His idea 
seems to have been that linguistic change is like a car going uphill: it stops as 
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soon as it is no longer actively propelled. It is quite true that he declares 
linguistic change to be unlimited (126e, 208-10; cf. 121c, 124d); but he simply 
means that one diachronically identical sign may become vastly changed by a 
series of phonetic changes (e.g. German je stemming from PIE aiwom), and also 
that phonetic change of certain signs indirectly affects other signs. 

52. Can one, by an inductive study of antecedent and consequent states, 
establish that given states lead to given changes, regardless of the external 
buffets or supports to which they are subjected? Or can one make such pre- 
dictions by taking into account the prior history of the system? If so, one will 
have founded, alongside of retrospective and of what de Saussure inaptly calls 
prospective linguistics, a third branch of diachronics, a truly prospective branch 
—predictive, let us call it, for it would enable one, given a set of linguistic states 
as data, to infer another state which is later than all of them. When it becomes 
predictive not only of the past but also of the future, linguistics will have attained 
the inner circle of science. In admitting that ‘on ne peut pas dire d’avance 
jusqu’od s’étendra l’imitation d’un modéle, ni quels sont les types destinés a la 
provoquer’ (222d), de Saussure shows that linguistics has not yet achieved this 
triumph. The Prague school believes that it has been able to make the begin- 
ning steps; and it is mainly because their efforts were formulated as a refutation 
of de Saussure’s opposite view that we have analyzed the latter so carefully. 

53. De Saussure teaches in effect that signs have two independent sets of 
properties: their values or relations (with their signifiés and with other signs) 
and their content or ‘material envelope.’ This thesis is true in a sense and in 
another sense not, and calls for some remarks of elucidation. 

The distinction between synchronic and diachronic linguistics is methodological 
(115b): ‘{La] différence de nature entre termes successifs et termes coexistants, 
entre faits partiels et faits touchant le systéme, interdit de faire des uns et des 
autres la matiére d’une seule science’ (124d). But diachronic linguistics cannot 
ignore synchronic relations, for a diachronic identity (cf. §34) between a sign of 
state S, and a sign of a later state S. can be established only by considering both 
the phonemic makeup of the signs and their relations to other contemporary signs. 

Furthermore, as de Saussure has pointed out at great length, a change in the 
content of a sign generally entails a change in its synchronic relations. This 
could not be so if the relations were completely independent of the ‘material 
envelope.’ However, de Saussure has nowhere implied that the independence 
is complete. He has only implied, by his doctrine that phonemes and signifiants 
are differential in function, that if one were to replace the material envelopes of 
all the signs of the system by any others whatsoever which would keep all those 
same signs phonemically distinct from each other, the relations of the signs and 
therefor the system would be preserved intact (see esp. 43b and 153d-4, and 
ef. §26). 

Finally, the material envelope is relevant to the synchronic system in yet 
another respect. Tho de Saussure points out ‘la latitude dont les sujets jouissent 
pour la prononciation dans la limite ov les sons restent distincts les uns des 
autres’, (164d; ef. all of 164b-6a), there are limits to this latitude, much narrower 
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limits than mere preservation of the system would require. This is because of 
the continuity with the past which de Saussure has pointed out. In short, his 
own discussion (104-8) of the fimmutability’ of the sign indicates a sense in 
which material envelopes as well as relations constitute the system. 


DE SAUSSURE AS METHODOLOGIST 


54. If there is one feature of the Cours de linguistique générale which is more 
striking than all others, it is that it holds true to its name by dealing strictly 
with principles. It is clear that de Saussure was a meticulous thinker. He 
reexamined methodically and painstakingly the doctrines which lay at the basis 
of current thinking, ferreting out the tacit and hidden ones as well as testing the 
propositions which were daily mouthed by everyone. His conclusions he sought 
to weave into a coherent and almost deductive system. 

55. The propositions involved in any field of inquiry are of three sorts: First, 
delimitations of the aims of the inquiry, characterizing the objects which it 
studies. Second, the description of methods. And third, the results, the state- 
ments of fact which emerge from the inquiry. 

Those ideas of the Cours which we have discussed up to this point, as well as 
the contributions of the Mémoire and the other papers which de Saussure pub- 
lished in his lifetime, deal with the results of linguistics, the matters of fact. 
But these do not begin to exhaust the content of the Cours. For an appraisal 
of de Saussure’s thought, the keen interest which he manifests in aims and meth- 
ods has a twofold importance. In the first place, the discussions of aims and the 
strictures about methods that are dispersed thruout the Cours add up to a con- 
siderable portion of it; they are not intrusive, but integral, and they have in- 
fluenced other thinkers. In the second place, de Saussure’s method of thinking 
was systematic. He did not merely track down premises and consequences; 
he did not merely try to segregate truths of linguistics into basic principles and 
derived propositions. He strove to contract the group of basic principles still 
more and exhibit the relations between those that remained irreducible. We do 
not mean to say that he anticipated modern logistic method or that, like Newton 
and Spinoza, he emulated Euclid by casting his treatise into axioms, theorems, 
corollaries and lemmas. But in 100e, 103b, 104c, and other passages he signalizes 
propositions (that signs are arbitrary, linearly arrayed, and independent of 
individual volition) from which many consequences follow; and it is a good guess 
—tho one which the pitiful meagerness of biographical data prevents us from 
testing—that this patient weaving of the general facts of linguistics into a fabric 
of premises and consequences was for de Saussure an actual method of discovery 
which led to many of his apercus and to his grappling with problems not faced, 
and for the most part not even sensed, by previous thinkers (See Bally, L’état 
actuel 8d-9 and 12b). 

56. De Saussure lists (20) three tasks for linguistics: to describe all languages 
and their histories as far as possible; to seek universal laws and forces; and ‘de se 
délimiter et de se définir elle-eméme.’ The brand of linguistics pursued by his 
predecessors from Bopp onward, he says, ‘ne sait pas exactement vers quel but 
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elle tend’ (118c; cf 16c, 18c, 20e item c, and all of 118-9b). The reason for this 
confusion is that the phenomena of language can be studied from different 
points of view. Dozens of sciences can study linguistic phenomena (20-1, 
24e-5, 40-3) from as many points of view—each one putting these phenomena 
into relation with phenomena of some other sort. What aspect of the phenom- 
ena, if any, is left to linguistics as its exclusive property? How can language be 
studied not in relation to other phenomena but as the self-contained object of an 
autonomous science? As de Saussure himself puts it, ‘Quel est l’objet a la fois 
intégral et concret de la linguistique?’ (23). The sequel makes it clear that 
signs are the integral and concrete objects of linguistic study; and that by con- 
centrating tirst on the synchronic systems which they form (langues), then on 
the diachronic relations between these systems, and lastly upon parole, linguistics 
will have found a rational and unifying order (23-30, esp. 25b, d; 36a, 37b; 38¢, 
139b), an ideal order, whether or not it prove practicable (139c-40). 

Now what is the methodological significance of the quest for objects that are 
both integral and concrete? 

57. By calling a class of phenomena or of objects ‘integral’ (tho the word 
itself is not used after 24e), de Saussure means that the phenomena are all of 
one kind and are sufficiently unified that they may be studied by one science, 
that they are ‘classable parmi les faits humains’ (33a, 25c). Now ‘tandis que le 
langage est hétérogéne [cf 24e, 25c, 31d, 38e] la langue ainsi délimitée est de 
nature homogéne: c’est un systéme de signes ov il n’y a d’essentiel que |’union 
du sens et de l’image acoustique, et ot les deux parties du signe sont également 
psychiques’ (32d; cf 29a, 37c, 98b-c). It is true that the study of langue is 
subdivided into synchronic and diachronic linguistics; moreover, within the 
class of psychic entities, images are different from concepts (98c, 115a). But 
these diversities are nothing like the diversity within la parole ‘y compris la 
phonation’ (37c), the study of which is, therefor, psychophysical (ibid.). 

58. De Saussure’s idea of concreteness is less easy to establish. He uses the 
term ‘concret’ in several senses. 

(1) Phonetic species are abstract whereas allophones are concrete (82b); 
words (e.g. the word mois ‘month’) are abstract whereas their alternant forms 
(e.g. the two liaison forms, phonetically mwa and mwaz) are concrete (147c-8; 
cf 188b) ; formclasses, such as the genitive case, are abstract (190b, 191b) whereas 
the forms that belong to them are concrete. The sense in question is explicitly 
stated in 148c-9 of sentences: the class of sentences is abstract because there 
is no property common to all sentences. Consonantly, the sign is so defined 
that the signifiant must be just one sequence of phonemes, just as the signifié 
must be just one concept, one meaning. Slight variation in the shades of mean- 
ing is allowed (15la, 152b), but (255c) if one signifiant is correlated with two 
distinct signifiés, we must consider that there are two distinct signs. This saves 
the concreteness of the sign. 

(2) An entity is concrete in the second sense insofar as it has instances (173b), 
a material realization (151b-2b). This implies, tho de Saussure does not point 
it out, that there is a gradation from greatest concreteness to greatest abstract- 
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material realization of it on different days need not be the same train in the 
physical sense. The analogs in linguistics are obvious: a phoneme is concrete 
because many sounds are instances of it; a signifiant is concrete because many 
tranches de sonorité belong to it; and soon. Langue and the signs that compose 
it are concrete in this second sense; ‘[ils] ont leur siége dans le cerveau’ (32b). 
People sometimes use ‘abstract’ as synonymous with ‘universal’ and ‘concrete’ 
as synonymous with ‘particular,’ but in the present usage both abstractness and 
conereteness are predicated only of universals. 

(3) Signs are concrete, whereas signifiants and signifiés are abstract (144; 
153c, 157a); it is presumably in this sense that words are said to be concrete 
(158b), implying no contradiction of the other sense, in which some words are 
abstract. To emphasize his point, de Saussure compares the sign to a chemical 
compound, such as of water out of hydrogen and oxygen (145), an inapt analogy 
since both hydrogen and oxygen can exist separately with properties distinct 
from the compound. The point seems to be that wholes are concrete whereas 
each of their parts, considered by itself, is abstract, and apparently de Saussure’s 
intention is the same as when he says (162a, 166b-—7) that both signifiants and 
signifiés are, by themselves, purely negative, differential entities whose positive 
qualities do not matter in the least whereas (167c; tho cf 168a) signs are positive 
entities which are not merely different but distinct. If one carried out this 
viewpoint fully, one would expect that a whole system would be concrete but 
its parts the component signs would not. 

59. It is plain that in these different passages de Saussure speaks of ‘con- 
creteness’ in different senses. When he says (32b) that ‘la langue n’est pas 
moins que la parole un objet de nature concréte,’ I think he means simply that 
it admits of being studied by itself: that is concrete (to put it paradoxically) 
which can be successfully studied in abstracto. His insistence that the objects 
of study must be concrete is in effect a critique of the neo-grammarians, as is 
evident from the following passage. Remarking that ‘l’ancienne école [Bopp 
etc.] partageait les mots en racines, themes, suffixes, etc. et donnait 4 ces distinc- 
tions une valeur absolue,’ he continues: 


On devait nécessairement réagir contre ces aberrations, et le mot d’ordre, trés juste, fut: 
observez ce qui se passe dans les langues d’aujourd’hui, dans le langage de tous les jours, 
et n’attribuez aux périodes anciennes de la langue aucun processus, aucun phénoméne 
qui ne soit pas constatable actuellement. ([Lyell’s principle of uniformitarianism, enun- 
ciated 1830 in his Principles of Geology, which had a great influence upon Darwin and others]. 
Et comme le plus souvent la langue vivante ne permet pas de surprendre des analyses comme 
en faisait Bopp, les néogrammariens, forts de leur principe, déclarent que racines, thémes, 
suffixes, etc. sont de pures abstractions de notre esprit et que, si l’on en fait usage, c’est 
uniquement pour la commodité de l’exposition. Mais s’il n’y a pas de justification a l’éta- 
blissement de ces catégories, pourquoi les établir? Et quand on le fait, au nom de quoi 
déclare-t-on qu’une coupure comme hipp-o-s, par exemple, est préférable & une autre comme 
hipp-os? 

‘L’école nouvelle, aprés avoir reconnu les défauts de l’ancienne doctrine, ce qui: était 
facile, s’est contentée de la rejeter en théorie, tandis qu’en pratique elle restait comme 
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embarrassée dans un appareil scientifique dont, malgré tout, elle ne pouvait se passer. 
Dés qu’on raisonne ces ‘abstractions,’ on voit la part de réalité qu’elles représentent, et un 
correctif trés simple suffit pour donner a ces artifices du grammarien un sens légitime et 
exact (252-3). 


In short, roots etc. are concrete after all, not abstract: but they are relevant 
units primarily in diachronic, and only occasionally and accidentally in syn- 
chronic descriptions. 

60. Whichever sense of concreteness he meant, there remains the task of 
deciding which of the various entities (morphemes, syntagms, words, phrases, 
sentences) are concrete. De Saussure puzzles over this task (148a-b, 149d-e, 
153c, 154c, 158b) without making the ground of his perplexity clear. Is it 
because there are signs of which we are uncertain whether they are morphemes 
or syntagms (181c)? Only in part; but mainly, I think, because of difficulties 
in accurately defining the ‘word.’ On the one hand, ‘le mot, malgré la difficulté 
qu’on a 4 le définir, est une unité qui s’impose 4 l’esprit, quelque chose de central 
dans le mécanisme de la langue (154c); on the other, it does not exactly fit the 
definition of linguistic unit (158b)—presumably because of the existence (147¢-8) 
of alternant forms of what we want to call one word and which, not differing in 
a regular manner, cannot be subsumed under de Saussure’s concept (215-20) of 
alternation. However, he makes an attempt to characterize words: ‘Un mot 
représente toujours une idée relativement déterminée, au moins au point de vue 
grammatical’ (255c); and moreover, ‘tout mot qui n’est pas une unité simple et 
irréductible ne se distingue pas essentiellement d’un membre de phrase, d’un 
fait de syntaxe; l’agencement des sous-unités qui le composent obéit aux mémes 
principes fondamentaux que la formation des groupes de mots’ (187b; cf 172a). 
This is perhaps why ‘en matiére de langue on s’est toujours contenté d’opérer 
sur des unités mal définies’ (154c). 

There is another problem of concreteness. Language is a social phenomenon 
which requires ‘une masse parlante’ (112-3). ‘C’est un trésor déposé par la 
pratique de la parole dans les sujets appartenant 4 une méme communauté, un 
systéme grammatical existant virtuellement dans chaque cerveau, ou plus 
exactement dans les cerveaux d’un ensemble d’individus; car la iangue n’est 
complete dans aucun, elle n’existe parfaitement que dans la masse’ (30d, italics 
ours). More specifically: ‘Tous les individus ainsi reliés par le langage... 
reproduiront,—non exactement sans doute, mais approximativement—les mémes 
signes unis aux mémes concepts’ (29 bottom, italics ours). Can langue be 
concrete when it does not repose complete in any one individual? 





Speaking of linguistic change de Saussure says it is incessant and gradual, 
and (296a) for this very reason there is no sense in speaking of ‘mother-languages’ 
and ‘daughter-languages.’ ‘D’ailleurs la délimitation dans le temps n’est pas la 
seule difficulté que nous rencontrons dans la définition d’un état de langue; le 
méme probléme se pose A propos de l’espace’ (143). That many dialects shade 
off into one another is set forth (275-80), but the most striking fact is not men- 
tioned: there can be an area divided into a series of sub-areas such that people 
of any two adjacent sub-areas understand each other readily, but people from 
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the two extreme sub-areas scarcely understand each other at all. What this 
proves is that the concept of langue is an idealized one. There are degrees of 
intelligibility; every one can understand some speakers better than others. 
Can a langue be concrete when it does not even have fixed limits? It 
is a montage, a composite photograph. It is not enough to admit the indefinite 
subdivisibility of a language into distinguishable dialects (128d; cf. 264b, 278-80). 
The only real solution is to admit that ‘one language,’ like a perfectly pure 
chemical or a cause without any interfering complications whatsoever, is no- 
where to be met with in experience, but is an idealized construct designed to 
make explanation practicable; and to boldly embrace what seems to be, for de 
Saussure, a reluctantly wrung admission: ‘La notion d’état de langue ne peut 
étre qu’approximative. En linguistique statique, comme dans la plupart des 
sciences, aucune démonstration n’est possible sans une simplification conventionelle 
des données’ (143, italics ours). 

61. The notion of langue is the first step in making linguistics a science. It 
not only orders the problems of language among themselves, but it gives lin- 
guistics a place among the sciences (33d—4a): there is a science of semiology, 
hitherto unrecognized, (34b) ‘qui étudie la vie des signes au sein de la vie sociale; 
elle formerait une partie de la psychologie sociale, et par conséquent de la psy- 
chologie générale. ... Elle nous apprendrait en quoi consistent les signes, quelles 
lois les régissent’ (33d). This semiology is differentiated by definition from 
semantics, ‘qui étudie les changements de la signification’ (33 fn. 1, editorial 
note). Sign-systems are necessarily social (34d; 112d-3, 157d), but they have 
their own differentia: ‘la signe échappe toujours en une certaine mesure 4 la 
volonté individuelle ou sociale, c’est 14 son caractére essentiel’ (34e). The reason 
is that a system of signs is strictly bound to the past (104-8, 113), as a heritage. 
There are constant laws of semiology (135 lines 4-5, referring to 126b); one of 
these is (111c) ‘la continuité du signe dans le temps, liée 4 |’altération dans le 
temps.’ According to de Saussure (34), semiology has never been recognized as 
a science, first because langue has rarely been treated as a self-contained object 
of study, second because people think of langue as a nomenclature, third because 
they study it in relation to the individual, and fourth because even when it is 
studied as social, the distinctive feature, of sign-systems—their arbitrariness—is 
not sufficiently recognized. 

Even if semiology includes the study of symbols, ‘les signes entiérement 
arbitraires réalisent mieux que les autres l’idéal du procédé sémiologique; c’est 
pourquoi la langue, le plus complexe et le plus répandu des systémes d’expression, 
est aussi le plus caractéristique de tous’ (10la). To differentiate langue from 
other sign-systems is the business of the linguist 33e) 

62. The second step in making linguistics a science is the clear-cut discrimina- 
tion in principle, even when it is difficult in practice (139c) between the syn- 
chronic and diachronic branches. In attaining to this discrimination, linguistics 
has passed thru an interesting triad of stages (118-9). Grammaire raisonnée 
was synchronic but normative. The nineteenth century inaugurated a phase 
that abandoned the prescription of norms (a last shred of prescription was the 
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temptation to brand analogy as ‘false’), but was preponderantly historical. 
The latest phase is to study both synchronic and diachronic linguistics, but to 
study both of them factually and in conscious contrast with each other. 

63. Nevertheless, neither synchronic nor diachronic linguistics is able to arrive 
at true laws, says de Saussure. The word law is commonly used in two senses: 
juridical and natural (134e). A juridical or social law is imperative and general 
(130a); by contrast (134c) ‘les faits synchroniques, quels qu’ils soient, présentent 
une certaine régularité, mais ils n’ont aucun caractére impératif; les faits dia- 
chroniques, au contraire, s’imposent 4 la langue, mais ils n’ont rien de général.’ 
Are there natural, ie. panchronic laws ‘qui se vérifient partout et toujours’ 
(134e)? ‘En linguistique comme dans le jeu d’échecs..., il y a des régles qui 
survivent 4 tous les événements (the constant laws of semiology are instances, 
see §61]. Mais ce sont 1a des principes généraux existant indépendamment des 
faits concrets; dés qu’on parle de taits particuliers et tangibles, il n’y a pas de 
point de vue panchronique’ (135). 

This critique is remarkable in its oversights. We have seen de Saussure’s 
reason for saying that diachronic facts are particular, not general. Now ‘on 
pourra objecter que dans le fonctionnement de la parole, la loi synchronique est 
obligatoire, en ce sens qu’elle s’impose aux individus par la contrainte de l’usage 
collectif ...; sans doute; mais [italics ours} nous n’entendons pas le mot d’im- 
pératif dans le sens d’une obligation relative aux sujets parlants; il signifie que 
[italics de Saussure’s] dans la langue aucune force ne garantit le maintien de la 
régularité quand elle régne sur quelque point’ (131d). It is curious that de 
Saussure failed to think of a very simple retort which renders his critique nuga- 
tory: a juridical law itself is not imperative in this sense, for dictators, legislators, 
and even common consent may change laws and statutes. And as for natural 
laws, in no empirical science do they exist strictly ‘indépendamment des faits 
concrets.’ It is true that the statement ‘intervocalic s is replaced by r’ differs 
from the chemical proposition ‘vaporized hydrochloric acid and vaporized 
ammonia mixed together produce a white cloud’ in not being panchronic. But 
the other sciences of life and mind (or behavior) are in pretty much the same 
state. Moreover, de Saussure has said nothing to show that this deficiency is 
inherent in linguistics; he has adduced no reason to believe that no possible 
future progress will ever be able, by specifying the conditions more fully, to 
state panchronic laws of sound-change or of other linguistic phenomena. 

64. De Saussure’s critique of law brings out a general trait of his methodo- 
logical viewpoint that is worth noting because it lets us draw an inference 
about his background. He habitually exaggerates the unique features of lin- 
guistic phenomena and the concomitant peculiar difficulties of linguistics. For 
example, he tells us that ‘en zoologie, c’est l’animal qui s’offre dés le premier 
instant’ whereas ‘la langue présente donc ce caractére étrange et frappant de ne 
pas offrir d’entités perceptibles de prime abord’ (149). But if the linguist is 
offered a multiplicity of objects—languages, utterances, words, morphemes, 
sounds—equally the zoologist has to contend with species, individuals, systems 
(the vascular system), organs (the heart), tissues, cells, and the parts of cells. 
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The Cours (114) tells us that astronomy, geology and even political history 
(cf. 116d-7) do not need to be divided into a synchronic and a diachronic part, 
and presumably de Saussure would have said the same of zoology; but in fact 
zoology is divided into a synchronic and a diachronic part; indeed, into two 
parts each. Each species can be studied synchronically, as a fixed type, and 
diachronically, as a product of evolution. The diachronic study is called phy- 
logeny. Then again, anatomy studies the members of each species in one stage 
of their lives (e.g. the mature adult stage), embryology their development from 
inception onward. 

Further, de Saussure approves (25, 110e) Whitney’s conception of language as 
a social institution, but insists upon a differentia: language is purely conven- 
tional and traditional, unlike manners, ethical institutions, economic set-ups 
and so on; there is no rational norm to regulate its changes either by arresting or 
by hastening and guiding them (105d, 106d, 110d, 116b). Later, to be sure, this 
broadly sweeping statement is, if not retracted, at least reinterpreted: there is 
no rational norm to stay or encouryge the changes of simple signs (morphemes), 
nor the concomitant changes in syntagms, but there is a norm which can lead to 
further changes. And analogical remodeling is precisely the result of applying 
this norm. 

So language is not so different from other institutions after all. And it may 
be asked whether de Saussure has not exaggerated the extent to which institu- 
tions other than sign systems are shaped by rational criticism, and subject to the 
deliberate volition of the community; and whether on the other hand, quite 
apart from analogy, he has not underplayed the element of natural symbolism, 
ie. of onomatopy, in language. 

In fine, language (le langage), the immediately given object of linguistics, is as 
complex as the immediately given object of zoology or of any other science, but 
no more so. Its complexity begets the problem of finding an object at once 
integral and concrete, but at the same time it also furnishes the solution. For 
language is an assemblage of facts some of which can be considered apart from 
others; this is why langue, altho in one sense an abstraction, is also concrete. 
For it is self-contained. And it is in this sense that, to repeat a passage that we 
have already quoted at the beginning of our paper (§2), ‘bien loin que |’objet 
précéde le point de vue, on dirait que c’est le point de vue qui crée l’objet.’ 


Yale University. 





















LE SYNTAGME EST-IL BINAIRE? 
Francis Mixus 


Un syntagme est, selon Marouzeau,’ ‘la réunion ou fusion de deux ou plusieurs 
signes combinés en un complexe,’ définition qui ne nous révéle pas la vraie nature 
du syntagme (qui est celle d’étre la molécule de raisonnement et de langage) et 
qui contient en outre une grave faute: on admet couramment que le syntagme 
est binaire, ce qui fait que ‘ou plusieurs’ est de trop dans la définition. Il yaen 
effet des syntagmes complexes (composés de plus de deux signes), mais le syn- 
tagme, quel qu’il soit, reste pourtant toujours binaire. Ce n’est donc pas, 
malheureusement, dans le Lexique de Marouzeau que nous allons puiser nos 
renseignements sur la notion de syntagme; il faudra chercher ailleurs. 

Nous laissons pour l’instant de Saussure de cété. Voyons d’abord ce que dit 
Charles Bally? 


Toute énonciation comprend logiquement deux termes, la chose dont on parle et ce qu’on 
en dit; ce qu’on en dit est le propos ou prédicat (dans le sens large); le terme qui est 1’oc- 
casion du propos est le théme ou sujet (dans le sens large) . . . 

Tout ensemble de signes répondant 4 la formule AZ[= théme - propos, note de |’auteur 
du mémoire] est dit syntagme: ainsi la phrase est un syntagme, de méme que tout groupe de 
signes plus grand ou plus petit, susceptible d’étre ramené a la forme de la phrase. 

Tl est d’usage, pour les syntagmes réduits, de remplacer ‘théme’ par ‘déterminé’ et ‘propos’ 
par ‘déterminant’ (A par t, Z par t’). 


Dans la suite, Bally parle du conditionnement réciproque des deux termes (on y 
reviendra), et il déclare, en conclusion, que tout syntagme est binaire. 

Nous citons également un éléve du grand maitre, Karcevski,*’ qui emploie le 
terme de syntagme dans |’acception que lui donne Ch. Bally dans son enseigne- 
ment universitaire, 4 savoir: toute combinaison binaire dont les termes se rap- 
portent comme déterminant (T’) a déterminé (T). Karcevski donne des 
exemples russes: veter (T) duet (T’) # ‘le vent (T) souffle (T’)’; belyj (T’) dom 
(T) # ‘maison (T) blanche (T’)’; uditelj—kto (T) uéit (T’) # ‘celui qui (T) 
enseigne (T’), instituteur!’ D’ow la conclusion incontestable que tout syntagme 
est binaire. 

Mais c’est, je crois, 4 Wilhelm Wundt qu’il faut attribuer la découverte de 
Varchitecture binaire du raisonnement et du langage. A propos des ‘lois du 
cours du raisonnement aperceptif,’ il dit: 


Comment distinguer le cours de la pensée d’autres formes du cours successif de nos 
représentations ...en particulier de l’association successive? Celle-ci procéde en séries 
ouvertes (illimitées, als Reihe unbestimmter Begrenzung), tandis que le cours aperceptif 
de la pensée suit la loi de binarité (qu’on me pardonne le néologisme) dans toutes ses parties. 





1 Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris 1942. 
2 Linguistique générale et lingutstique francaise 438s. (Paris 1932). 
3 Systeme du verbe russe (Genéve 1927). Exemples a p. 14 note. 

4 Logik, (Stuttgart, F. Enke 1893), premiére partie, 59 ss. 
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Le jugement simple a deux termes A—B. Lors de la décomposition du cours de la pensée 
simple, la réunion des termes (einzelnen Teile) ne s’étend jamais uniformément A-B-C sur 
un nombre plus élevé de ceux-ci, mais toujours binatrement. Si la réunion associative des 
représentations successives est A~B-C-D, le cours aperceptif de la pensée procéde selon 
les formules: 


ea ee AeA |  Weaeret a, 
et A eC... A—B C—D ...2 A—-B C D—E ....3) ete. 


Ce principe de réunion binaire a trouvé son expression incontestable dans les catégories de 











| la grammaire. 
yn- 
as, Voici quelques exemples frangais, faits sur les moules de Wundt: 
n 
* 1) ‘Pierre bat Paul’ 
dit corneas . 
Pierre bat—Paul ou Pierre: (bat—Paul) 
2) ‘la maison du notaire’ 
on 
0c- : ——, . a 
la—maison de  le—notaire ou (la—maison): [de: (le—notaire)] 
—_ 3) ‘cette femme gagne 9000 francs par mois’ 
pos’ - 





Cette—femme gagne 9000—francs par—mois 


my § Les combinaisons sont donc innombrables, et ce n’est que le besoin de faire de 
n’importe quel terme le A ou le Z qui fait syntagmatiser la phrase d’une fagon ou 
ie le § de l'autre, parex. ‘Paul est battu par Pierre’: 





zne- 
rap- —<$— | 

des a) Paul est—battu  par—Pierre 
dom 


(T) Cf. un dialogue libellé en ces termes: A:—Paul est battu. B:—Par qui? A: 
Par Pierre. C’est par Pierre qu’il est battu. 





1 


e de b) Paul est—battu  par—Pierre 








Cf. A:—Sais-tu ce qui arrive 4 Paul? B:—Non. A:—Il est battu par Pierre. 
> wil De tous ces exemples, il ressort clairement, non seulement que tout syntagme 
sérieg @ Mais que l’architecture toute entitre de notre pensée et de notre langage est 
eptif | binaire, ce que Wundt justifie par l’impossibilité de diviser une représentation 
rties. § (un tout) en plus de deux parties du premier coup: toute division comporte 
—§ évidemment d’abord la division en deux parties, la division de celles-ci en deux 

autres et ainsi de suite. Il apparatt que la division binaire progressive est fondée 

sur la linéarité de la pensée et de la langue, proclamée par de Saussure comme un 
des principes fondamentaux de 1’étude linguistique. 
Et pourtant l’affirmation que tout syntagme est binaire n’est vraie qu’é demi 
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et, pour la vraie nature du syntagme, assez superficielle car elle ne prend en 
considération qu’une face du probléme. 

De Saussure qui a, comme nous le savons, lancé le terme, ne s’exprime nulle 
part décidément pour la binarité. Il est vrai que, chez lui, l’étude du syntagme 
n’est qu’amorcée (c’est Bally qui peut étre considéré comme le théoricien du 
syntagme); le Cours de linguistique générale p. 170 nous donne cependant 
quelques renseignements trés précieux sur ce sujet: 


Il ne suffit pas de considérer le rapport qui unit les diverses parties d’un syntagme entre 
elles(par exemple contre et tous dans contre tous, contre et mattre dans contremattre) il faut 
tenir compte aussi de celui qui relie le tout a ses parties(par ex. contre tous opposé d’une 
part 4 contre, de l’autre 4 tous, ou contrematire opposé a contre et & maitre 


Ce qui veut évidemment dire que le syntagme ne suit pas les formules de Wundt, 
mais plutét la disposition triangulaire 


contre <—-—-——> tous contre <-——-—-——> maitre 
*% -P *\ - 
\ xv NX L 
contre tous contremaitre 


ou les deux premiers termes, disposés en effet binairement, sont réunis par un 
troisiéme en synthése, en un ensemble qui contient tous les deux, mais qui ne peut 
étre identifié ni au premier, ni au second, ni 4 la simple somme des deux parce 
qu’il est un amalgame des deux. Ainsi congu, le syntagme n’est pas, dans son 
ensemble, binaire, mais trinitaire et dialectique, et suit la formule de Hegel 


thése <———-—> _ antithése 


i 
\ ral 


synthése 


Tout syntagme est donc une triade dialectique ou plutét, le troisitme moment 
de la dialectique, la synthése. 

Dans la triade dialectique régélienne on a tout d’abord, comme on le sait, la 
thése, le premier terme auquel un second s’oppose en antithése, en pdle, ce qui 
veut dire que les deux termes, une fois constitués en termes d’une opposition 
dialectique, ne subsistent qu’en fonction l’undel’autre. La thése et l’antithése ne 
sont que les deux premiers mouvements de la pensée et de la langue qui, con- 
stitués en opposition dialectique, se conditionnent réciproquement, cf aussi 
Bally :® 


Dans toutes les formes d’énonciation, le théme (A) et le propos (Z), le déterminé (T) et 
le déterminant(T’) sont dans un rapport d’interdépendance, de complémentarité, de con- 
ditionnement réciproque. On ne peut imaginer d’énoncé sans qu’on dise & propos de quoi 
il est fait, de méme qu’il n’y a pas, en logique, d’assertion sans une matiére du jugement. 
On retrouve ce genre de rapport dans tous les types de syntagmes: pas de sujet sans prédicat 








5 Op. cit. 44. 
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et vice versa; pas de copule sans un terme qu’elle rattache au déterminé . . . C’est pourquoi 
aussi le conditionnement réciproque est l’essence méme des catégories linguistiques, c’en 
est l’aspect mémoriel; car toute catégorie est définie par sa ou ses fonctions, qui la relie (nt) 
4 une ou plusieurs autres... 


Mais le ‘mouvement’ le plus important de la dialectique—ce que ni Wundt ni 
Bally n’ont remarqué—est la synthése, par laquelle l’opposition (la polarité) des 
deux premiers moments est surpassée et dans laquelle la thése et l’antithése sont 
. abolies et conservées & la fois. La synthése n’est pourtant ni réductible a la 
t simple somme des deux termes, ni ‘divisible sans reste’ par ces deux termes, mais 
e elle jouit par contre, en face des deux premiers moments, d’une autonomie 
relative qui lui permet de développer sa structure et ses lois spécifiques, ne 
pouvant étre réductibles 4 la structure et aux lois ni de la thése ni de l’antithése. 
‘ Le rapport syntagmatique n’est donc ni subordinatif, ni coordinatif, ni corrélatif 
(comme le dit Bally) mais éminemment dialectique. Il ne procéde pas binaire- 
ment, mais en triades dialectiques. 

Toute théorie se vérifie par la pratique et il ne nous reste qu’ prouver la 
notre par le plus grand nombre possible d’exemples. Ceux-ci, nous les prenons 
dans les oeuvres citées. 

n Dans le verbe relire qui contient, dans le préfixe, l’idée de répétition (re- = de 
it nouveau), le préfixe re- d’un cété et le verbe simple lire de l’autre, les deux pris 

e en termes de triade, sont 1° abolis, 2° conservés et 3° réunis en une unité dialec- 

n tique qui n’est ni préfixe, ni verbe simple (lire), mais la synthése des deux, | 
Vamalgame des deux, signe qui signifie la notion de procés de lecture combinée 

avec celle de la répétition, ce que nous illustrons comme suit: 


corm WV YW 


lire <—————> _de nouveau 


mage vag 


relire 


nt § Contre tous, synthése de la préposition contre et du nominal tous, n’est ni préposi- 
tion, ni nominal, mais un tout, une molécule pouvant figurer dans le discours A 
la § titre d’expression d’un certain rapport concret existant entre les différentes 
ul personnes. Contre tous n’est donc jamais réductible ni a contre, ni a tous, ni a 
on § lasomme des deux, il n’est ‘divisible sans reste’ ni par le premier, ni par le second, 
ne § ni par les deux a la fois. Il a quelque chose de spécifique (la fonction dans la 
M- § phrase) que n’ont ni contre ni tous pris isolément. De Saussure (loc. cit.) dit: 
ssi § ‘Placé dans un syntagme, un terme n’acquiert sa valeur que parce qu’il est op- 
posé 4 ce qui précéde ou 4 ce qui suit, ou & tous les-deux.’ Cette phrase nous 
témoigne que le grand maftre n’a nullement partagé l’opinion que le syntagme 
wn- & S0it binaire, mais qu’il a prévu une toute autre disposition des termes 4 l’intérieur 
101 § du syntagme. 

nt. Prenons quelques syntagmes de caractérisation, p. ex. ceux que donne Bally* 
cat Maison blanche, maison de campagne, agir prudemment, affreusement laid, 
plein de vin, etc. semblent, 4 premiére vue, étre de simples sommes de ca- 


* Op. cit. 72. 
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ractérisé + caractérisant (T + T’); il n’en est rien: ce ne sont que des ‘cas non- 
favorables’ ot la synthése linguistique (formelle) ne s’est pas opérée parce que 
le caractére fondamental de tout syntagme est d’étre libre, c’est 4 dire d’étre 
constitué d’éléments interchangeables. Mais a cété des cas ‘non-favorables’ il 
y a une quantité de cas ‘favorables’ (les suffixaux, les préfixaux, les composés) 
ou la soudure est parfaite du point de vue linguistique, cf. viellot, jardinet, océan, 
patiemment etc: 


vieux «————> quelque peu jardin <>. petit 
x, 
mm ta \ ral 
viellot jardinet 
mer «<————> vaste laid -——-——-—> affreusement 
océan repoussant 
avec <> patience oiseau <———-— mouche 
Os Da \ Fs 
patiemment colibri 


ov vieillot, jardinet, océan, patiemment, etc. 1° abolissent, 2° conservent, et 3° 
réunissent en unité dialectique placée plus haut les termes constitués en thése 
et en antithése. Aucune de ces synthéses ne peut étre ‘divisée sans reste’ par 
des termes qui entrent dans sa composition dialectique; chacune a toujours 
quelque chose de spécifique: un jardinet est é6videmment un petit jardin, mais il a, 
en outre, une teinte affective qui lui donne un caractére spécifique en face de 
petit jardin. 

Le syntagme maison de campagne parait contredire la binarité du syntagme 
parce qu’il comporte, en syntagme de rection, 3 termes dans les deux premiers 
moments; il n’en est rien, car on oppose: 


de «-—_—-—— campagne maison «-——-—> de campagne 


Me , * "A 


de campagne synthése 


comparez: immeuble de rapport, et, dans les cas favorables, maison de campagne 
= villa, chalet = maison de plaisance (construite dans le godt des chalets suisses), 


villageois = de village etc. 


Passons aux syntagmes d’actualisation qui suivent la formule 
actualisateur ~—_—-—> concept 


™ f 


actualisé 


ou bien: 


actualisateur <——-—-—-—> signe abstrait 


2 e 


signe concret 
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p. ex. mon pére, sa femme, cet enfant-ci, pas dme qui vive, elle chantera (pléo- 
nasme grammatical) etc., od l’actualisé (le signe concret) n’est jamais la simple 
somme de l’actualisateur et du concept, mais une unité dialectique de beaucoup 
plus élevée, différant du virtuel par ses qualités spécifiques et par sa fonction.’ 
L’actualisation est souvent implicite, offerte par la situation, mais pour un 
bébé qui entend dire papa il n’ y a jamais de doute sur la personne en question: 


mon <-—— pére 


™ r 
\ ra 


papa 


Du point de vue de la logique pure, papa est identique & mon pére, mais il a, pour 
le sujet parlant(le bébé) une valeur toute spécifique (affective) ce qui améne 
l’actualisation implicite(absence de l’article). 

Les formules de Wundt doivent, par conséquent, étre complétées de fagon 
que le troisitme moment dialectique, la synthése des éléments, toujours au 
nombre de deux, y soit misen valeur. Nous le pouvons faire par l’encadrement, 
par ex. 











Paul | | est—battu par—Pierre 



































Tout cadre, grand ou petit, représente donc un syntagme. 
La phrase est un syntagme par excellence, le prototype de tous les autres, le 
protosyntagme méme (cf Bally l.c.): 


sujet <> prédicat 


Swit, 


phrase 


Génétiquement, la phrase est donnée dans le troisitme moment dialectique, en 
synthése (opinion partagée par tous les linguistes) et ce n’est qu’avec le temps 
qu’elle est arrivée 4 se disloquer en sujet et en prédicat. Le cours évolutif a été 
donc inverse: phrase > subjet—prédicat. La synthése se disloque en thése et 
en antithése qui, constituées en pdles d’une inéme opposition dialectique (d’un 
méme tout)—de la phrase synthétique—formeront une unité dialectique placée 
beaucoup plus haut, la phrase analytique ‘simple. 

Si l’on admet que le langage a commencé par le cri en réaction d’abord toute 
mécanique 4 un choc venu du dehors, le cours de l’évolution dialectique du fait 
linguistique peut étre figuré par le schéma suivant: 


7 Bally, op. cit. 56 ss. 
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cri (réaction mécanique et occasionnelle au choc venu du dehors) 

cri (réflexe conditionel, rattaché a un certain choc) 

cri (représentation de |’événement causant le choc, phrase non analytique 
_— analytique simple (sujet—prédicat) 


phrase analytique complexe (dislocations ultérieures du sujet et du prédicat, 
phrase composée, période) 
L’évolution du fait linguistique procéde donc dialectiquement. On peut le 
vérifier en suivant le cours évolutif soit de haut en bas(prospectivement), soit 
de bas en haut(rétrospectivement) et, ce qui est le plus important, par des cas 
particuliers comme 


patiente -_—-_—-—> mente 


\ 7 
\ va 


patiemment 


ou |’ ablatif—instrumental latin mente (de mens-maniére; mente-de maniére) et 
son caractérisant (adj. patiens) se sont soudés en une unité dialectique qui n’est 
ni substantif, ni adjectif, mais adverbe. De la dialectique de Hegel, ce n’est 
donc pas seulement la linguistique synchronique, mais encore la linguistique 
diachronique qui peut tirer d’énormes profits. 

Si l’on se souvient que la structure du signe linguistique est, selon de Saus- 
sure 


image phono-acoustique ~——-—> contenu psychique 
- ionifié 


(signifiant) ( 
ky an 
signe ling. 
et que l’ensemble constituant le fait linguistique suit également d’aprés de 
Saussure, la méme formule dialectique 
langue «-——-—> parole 
7 
4 i ZL 
langage 


on peut conclure que le fait linguistique est, pris en général et en particulier, 
génétiquement et fonctionnellment, dialectique par excellence. Et c’est de 
Saussure qui nous l’a révélé. 


Lioubliana ( Yougoslavie). 
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EN/AN EN FRANCAIS 
Anpré G. HaupRICOURT 


Le réle de la durée vocalique en Frangais' contemporain, est une question 
délicate :! il semble qu’elle serve de moins en moins 4 distinguer des mots (comme 
dans maitre-mettre). Par contre, l’origine historique de ces distinctions quantita- 
tives est parfaitement connue: |’allongement provient soit de l’amuisement d’un 
s final de syllabe, soit de la coalescence de voyelles en hiatus (en particulier dans 
les groupes voyelle quelconque + e final). 

Mais, jusqu’a présent, les manuels contemporains de prononciation frangaise 
n’ont pas signalé, parmi les voyelles nasales, de distinctions quantitatives de 
cette nature. Nous lisons dans l’un d’entre eux: ‘Pas plus que les voyelles 
fermées, les voyelles nasales ne peuvent se prononcer de deux maniéres. Une 
seule différence est 4 faire pour la quantité. Quand elles sont finales, elles sont 
moyennes commes toutes les autres voyelles: chemin, roman, mouton, aucun; 
quand elles sont suivies d’une consonne articulée, elles s’allongent trés sensible- 
ment, surtout si elles sont toniques: mince, romance, bon-sens, tendre, emprunte; 
quand elles sont atones, elles sont moins longues. 

Done la quantité des voyelles nasales serait uniquement phonétique, déter- 
minée par le contexte. Les observateurs pénétrants que sont Damourette et 
Pichon ne sont pas de cet avis:* ‘La différence de déroulement entre @ EN et @ 
AN que nous avons observée chez les Havrais, et que l’Abbé Rousselot signale 
chez les Francs-comtois, est un fait d’usance [c’est-d-dire régional] étranger au 
parler de Paris. Néanmoins, dans ce parler méme, il peut y avoir différence de 
longueur, pain et faim étant plus longs et dans certaines bouches plus ouverts 
que pin et fin.’ 

Un orthoépiste du x1x® siecle, Jules Maigne* décrit une prononciation, ov la 
‘quantité prosodique’ 4 elle seule ‘“détermine le sens” duns les mots suivants 
(le premier long, le second bref): faim-fin, pain-pin, tan-temps, van-vent, tante- 


1 Mises au point les plus récentes de Bertil Malmberg, Observation sur le systéme 
vocalique du frangais, Acta linguistica 2.234-46; Bemerkungen zum quantitativen Vokal- 
system im modernen franzésisch idem 3.44-56. Répartition géographique: André Martinet, 
La prononciation du francais contemporain, Paris 1945. 

Les transcriptions phonétiques utilisées par les divers auteurs cités dans cet article ont 
été partiellement normalisées: la longueur vocalique est notée au moyen d’un point adscrit, 
par exemple, @'; ce que nous notons au moyen de 4 est une voyelle de grande ouverture 
légérement centralisée; 4 designe ume voyelle @arriére de grande aperture légérement 
arrondie; 6 désigne une voyelle nasale postérieure arrondie d’aperture moyenne qui, dans 
certains cas tout au moins, serait, dans une transcription étroite, 4 noter par 9°: de méme, 
dans une transcription étroite, certains o auraient été notés par 9. 

? Philippe Martinon, Comment on prononce le francais 126 (Paris 1913). 

3 J. Damourette et Ed. Pichon, Des mots a la pensée, essai de grammaire francaise, 1.177 
note 4. 

4J. Maigne, Traité de prononciation francaise et de lecture a haute voiz, Paris 1868 in 12, 
xx + 208 pp. 
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tente, panser-penser, avant-avent, vanter-venter. L’auteur conteste l’homonymie 
en ces termes: ‘Pour résoudre la difficulté, il suffit d’entendre prononcer: faim, 
fin, pain, pin par une personne parlant bien le francais: on n’aura plus alors de 
doute sur la quantité de l’un et de l’autre.’ 

On sait que ain et in étaient encore distincts au xvi siécle, et on ne s’étonnera 
pas que la diphthongue GZ ait abouti 4 une voyelle plus longue que celle provenant 
de 7, et que cette distinction se soit maintenue dans certain milieu conservateur. 
Au contraire, comme nous le verrons plus loin, il est généralement admis que 
EN et AN sont confondus en frangais depuis le moyen-4ge. II nous faut préciser 
les faits. 

Examinons tout d’abord la question telle qu’elle se présente dans les variétés 
régionales de frangais. Ainsi, lorsque l’Abbé Maze veut expliquer dans quel 
cas le patois de la banlieue du Havre emploie la diphtongue aon (Gi), il nous dit® 
qu’elle se substitue 4 AN, lorsque AN porte l’accent et.est longen frangais. ‘Ainsi 
on prononcera amaonde pour amande, et amende se prononcera comme en 
francais.’ Cette phrase implique que, pour cet auteur, amande a un G long, et 
amende un & bref. 

De méme, le pére jésuite Buffier, quoique natif de Rouen, ne croit pas décrire 
une prononciation normande dans sa grammaire frangaise, lorsque, dans le 
chapitre “‘De la quantité des syllabes ou du temps plus ou moins long que |’on 
met a les prononcer,’” il déclare: ‘Bien qu’on ne puisse donner sur ce point des 
régles qui soient d’une parfaite exactitude, celles que nous marquerons ici, ne 
laisseront pas d’étre utiles pour éviter les fautes considérables ot tombent la 
plupart méme des Frangais élevés dans les provinces, & surtout les Picards et les 
Normands: les uns faisant presque toutes les syllabes bréves, & les autres toutes 
les syllabes longues: deux défauts différents qui sont également insupportables.’ 
Parmi les finales longues, il cite ‘celles qui finissent par n suivi d’une autre con- 
sonne: constant, contraint, rond,...excepté...les mots en ent: prudent, con- 
tent....’ Parmi les pénultiémes longues, il cite ‘celles od se trouve la nasale 
am ou an, suivie d’une consonne qui ne soit point m ou n . . . ce que nous disons 
de la voyelle nasale am ou an, se peut dire de toutes les autres voyelles nasales 
excepté en suivi d’un d ou d’un t, comme vende, mente, qui sont bréves.’ 

Nous pouvons donc affirmer que le frangais des grandes villes de Haute Nor- 
mandie a distingué les finales ent-ant, ente-ante, ende-ande du xvi siécle 4 nos 
jours. Examinons maintenant les témoignages concernant la Franche-Comté. 
Celui de Rousselot, invoqué par Damourette et Pichon, est le suivant. A propos 
de l’inscription du souffle nasal sur:le tambour de Marey,’ il précise: ““Méme 
on prend sur le fait la cause de certaines nuances, comme celle qui existe en 
franc-comtois entre les deux voyelles de vé (vannum) et v@ (ventum) (fig. 492) 
sensible pour un indigéne, mais non pour un étranger. On constate que le souffle 
nasal sort pour le premier @ plus lentement et pendant une plus grande durée, 
pour le second 4 plus rapidement et pendant une durée moindre.”” Malheureuse- 


5C. Maze, Etude sur le language de la banlieue du Havre 8 (1903). 
* C. Buffier, Grammaire francoise, Edition de 1714, 400-4. 
7 Rousselot, Principes de phonétique expérimentale 2.714-6. 
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ment, ce précieux témoignage ne saurait étre retenu pour le frangais local; il 
s’agit d’un patois. Le sujet, Charles Roussey, est l’auteur du Glossaire du parler 
de Bournois dont nous parlerons plus loin. 

Pour le frangais de Franche-Comté, nous avons deux témoignages de gram- 
mairiens. L’Abbé d’Olivet, né & Salins d’une famille de robe, jésuite, académi- 
cien, indique® que la finale -ant est toujours longue, tandis que la finale -ent est 
bréve dans un grand nombre de mots: dent, argent, parent, serpent, torrent, content, 
présent, vent, moment . . . Enfin le pére Chifflet de Besancon signale que an, ain, 
in, un, on sont longs tandis que en est bref.® 

Ces frangais régionaux sont issus dv francais de Paris. Avons-nous le droit 
de faire remonter cette distinction quantitative (ant-ent) au parler parisien? 
On pourrait nous objecter que cette distinction a pu étre introduite sous |’influ- 
ence des patois locaux qui la comnaissaient. Mais les traits des patois et ceux 
du frangais local sont loin de coincider. Comme nous le verrons plus loin, dans 
ces patois, tous les représentants de EN sont plus brefs que ceux de AN, tandis que 
d’Olivet nous signale que -an (dans cran, ruban, élan ... ) est bref, et au pluriel 
-ans est long; et de méme si -ent est bref, cette terminaison devient longue au 
pluriel -ens (selon l’orthographe de |’époque). 

Dans le frangais de |’époque classique, la distinction de bréve et de longue 
chez les nasales provient d’une part de |’amuisement de s final, signe morpho- 
logique du pluriel, et d’autre part de ]’amuisement des occlusives finales. Charles 
Maupas de Blois déclare: ¢ venant apres n, il fait allonger la syllabe, comme il 
se voit en ces mots: pain-paint, sain-saint . .. main-maint, van-vent ...G final 
venant aprés n, és mots non diphthongués il faut tenir la syllabe longue: sang, 
rang, long, és mots diphtongués, nonobstant, la syllabe se prononce bréve: 
loing, poing, tesoing.” (Dans ces mots -ing est un ancien % et non n + g). 

En ce qui concerne la voyelle nasale on, Maupas est d’accord avec Buffier et 
d’Olivet, pour affirmer que bond est long, bon est bref. On peut se représenter 
la non-identité quantitative de ant, ent dans quelques usages frangais comme 
une relique, le reste d’un état antérieur ot les en étaient brefs et les an longs, 
et estimer que l’allongement subi par les nasales au fur et 4 mesure de l’amuisse- 
ment des s, ¢, finaux a plus ou moins submergé cet état ancien (totalement en 
Touraine ov van est bref, vent long). 

Une importante constatation nous confirme dans cette opinion: dans le meilleur 
usage frangais, le parler de Paris, tous les auteurs sont d’accord, depuis ceux du 
xvur® siécle jusqu’A Rousselot™ pour affirmer que les mots suivants: Anne, 
Jeanne, damne, condamne, la manne, flamme, ont un a postérieur long, tandis que 
vanne (bas lat. venna), panne (lat. penna), couenne, femme ont tous un a antérieur. 
Or, ces voyelles sont l’une et l’autre d’anciennes voyelles nasales qui se sont 
dénasalisées au début du xv siécle. Il est done évident qu’A ce moment, a 


8 D’Olivet, Prosodie francoise 65, 76, 95-7 (Paris 1736). 

® Chifflet, Essay d’une parfaite grammaire de la langue francoise 190 (1659). 

10 Ch. Maupas, Grammaire et syntaze francaise 19, 29 (Paris 1625). 

11 Rousselot & Faustin Laclotte, Premiers éléments de prononciation francaise 40-1 
(Paris 1903). 
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Paris, @ provenant de AN était long, puisqu’il s’est dénasalisé en a long, et que & 
provenant de EN était bref puis-qu’il s’est dénasalisé en a bref. 

Ces faits sont passés sous silence par les historiens de la langue. Nyrop 
déclare:” ‘En francien EN est absorbé par AN, et dés la fin du x1° siécle un mot 
tel que tente prend la prononciation de tante. L’assimilation des deux sons améne 
bientét des variations orthographiques, on écrit ensemble, ensamble, ansemble 
ansamble, etc., pourtant, dans la plupart des cas, on revient 4 la graphie étymolo- 
gique...’ Pour Nyrop, donc, il n’est pas question qu’une distinction quanti- 
tative ait jamais existé. Dés lors il s’étonne du maintien de |’orthographe 
étymologique. Pour nous, il n’y a eu au xi° siécle que confusion de timbre, mais 
distinction de quantité, ou plutét la distinction de timbre a été remplacée par 
une distinction de quantité (car un timbre plus fermé donne une impression 
de briéveté). 

On nous objectera que la plupart des romanistes frangais n’admettent, en 
frangais, de distinctions quantitatives qu’a partir du xu siécle, lors de la vocalisa- 
tion des s implosifs. Nous admettons avec les romanistes germaniques" que le 
frangais connait les distinctions de quantité vocalique depuis le vi° siécle, les 
voyelles dites libres étant des longues, les voyelles dites entravées étant des 
bréves. La chose semble prouvée par les o fermés, qui s’écrivent de la méme 
facgon et assonnent toujours, bien qu’ils soient deux phonémes distincts, puisque 
l’o de plort donnera pleurt, et celui de cort donnera court (Cf Nyrop, Grammaire, 
p. 161: “Par ot se distinguaient ces deux 0? Peut-on supposer une différence 
quantitative?’’). 

Aux xI et xu® siécles, les longues et les bréves ne sont pas distinguées dans 
l’écriture, d’ou confusion de en et an dans l’orthographe. Plus tard, surtout aux 
xIv et xv°, on cherche, pour les voyelles orales, 4 marquer la quantité au moyen 
de lettres qui ne se prononcent pas (s,1,b...). Les scribes reviennent 4 une 
orthographe étymologique en notant en pour la bréve et an pour la longue. Les 
mots qui avaient subi un allongement n’ont plus en, par exemple: sans, dans, 
céans, léans. 

L’étude des faits “franciens’” ne peut étre entreprise sans envisager les parlers 
voisins, étant donné le caractére dialectal de la littérature médiévale. Herman 
Suchier déclare 4 ce sujet:'* ‘Le son é est devenue @ en frangais, 4 coup sur dés 
le xi* siécle, peut étre méme plus tét. L’Alexis qui distingue é et a appartient 
probablement 4la Normandie. Toutes les épopées populaires assonancées con- 
fondent, mais dans une plus ou moins large mesure, é et G Ala rime. La non- 
confusion des sons G et é dans les dialectes de l’Ouest et du Nord de la France 
nous permet de conclure que la plupart des chansons de geste assonancées qui 


12 Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise 1.1899. 

18 Von Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue francaise 61 (Berne 1946); B. Ten 
Brink, Dauer und Klang, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Vokalquantitat im Altfranzésischen 
(Strassburg 1879); B. H. Weerenbeck, Systéme vocalique francais du x1° siécle, Arch. 
Neerl. de Phon. exp. 8.252-62 (1933). 

44H. Suchier, Les voyelles toniques du vieux francais 128-9 (Trad. Guerlin de Guer., 
Paris 1908). 
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nous restent sont de provenance frangaise, champenoise et lorraine, et datent 
d’une époque ov les Normands, les Picards et les Wallons avaient abandonné 
depuis longtemps l’usage de l’assonance et l’avait remplacée par la rime pleine. 
Nous ne connaissons que peu de noms de poétes ou de remanieurs d’épopées 
populaires assonancées. Ces noms nous reportent 4 Flagy (Haute Saone), Bar 
sur Aube (Aube), Paris.’ Pour cet auteur, le francien est, sur ce point, 4 classer 
avec les dialectes de l’Est. Mais les patois lorrains et franc-comtois n’ont pas 
confondu AN avec EN. Chose plus curieuse encore, le son issu de EN y a pris 
souvent un timbre plus postérieur que celui issu de AN. 

Ceci se produit en particulier pour le patois de Damprichard décrit par Maurice 
Grammont.® Examinons le passage de son Traité,’* ot il veut montrer que 
la raison de ces évolutions phoniques réside dans la prononciation apicale de 
la nasale: ‘En frangais, le relévement de la pointe(de la langue) en abaissant le 
milieu du dos, avait remplacé l’a antérieur devant nasale + consonne, d’ov G, 
dont le timbre est 4: $@ ‘‘champ.”’’ A Damprichard, au contraire, dans la méme 
position, le relévement de la pointe a entrainé celui de l’avant-dos, ce qui, loin 
de rejeter en arriére l’articulation de 1’a, l’a ravancée légerement d’ou é: sé 
‘champ.’ ‘Mais pour en + consonne, em + consonne |’e ayant un point d’articu- 
lation un peu plus avancé que I’a antérieur, le relévement de la pointe produit 
un mouvement de bascule qui rejette la proéminence dorsale de |’autre cété du 
sommet de la vofite, 4 Damprichard comme en frangais: fr. et Dampr. ta, dé, 
le timbre du fr. étant 4 et celui de Dampr. un peu plus en arriére,o. En poitevin 
le recul est plus considérable, d’ou t6, dé. Par contre dans le méme poitevin on 
(qui devient en fr. et 4 Dampr. 6 presque sans déplacement de point d’articula- 
tion, un peu plus en arriére 4 Dampr.) est devenu 4G: toisd, raépu. En se relevant, 
la pointe de la langue s’avance et entraine avec elle toute la masse de la langue 
sans en changer sensiblement la forme; la proéminence avance donc d’autant.’ 

L’exposé de Grammont préte le flanc 4 de nombreuses critiques. Nous nous 
contenterons de dire que, méme si |’on admet l’existence de cette articulation 
apicale, il semble bien invraisemblable qu’elle puisse produire des effets exacte- 
ment inverses: € > &@ > 6,et 6 > & > @, et cela, en ce qui concerne Damprichard 
et le Poitou, dans le méme dialecte et 4 la méme époque. II nous semble, au 
contraire, que l’explication des changements de timbre des voyelles nasales doit 
étre cherchée d’une part dans la phonétique acoustique,  devenant & pour mieux 
rester distinct de é, car les voyelles nasales de grande aperture sont plus faciles 4 
distinguer que les fermées (c’est pourquoi également 7 passe 4 @), et d’autre part 
dans la phonologie: recherche d’équilibre du systéme des voyelles nasales entre 
elles, et entre le systéme des nasales et celui des orales. 

Un autre point demande 4 étre élucidé: comment s’opére ce chassé croisé de 
voyelles nasales, puisqu’elles ne se confondent pas finalement? En ce qui 
concerne le Poitou, il est probable qu’entre &@ et 6 nous avons comme inter- 
médiaire G6, traitement normal de an en normand et dans les patois angevins; 


18 MSL 8.344 et 10.176. 
16 Traité de phonétique 221-2. 
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de cette fagon, la non-confusion s’explique: en poitevin, & (provenant de EN et 
de an) devenait 46 pendant que 6 devenait 4. 

Mais, en ce qui concerne le patois de Damprichard, le probléme est plus com- 
pliqué. Avant de le discuter, examinons |’opinion de Meyer-Liibke” sur |’évolu- 
tion de EN dans les patois de l’est: ‘Tandis que le wallon suit le picard, en Lorraine 
éentravé passe 4 o: to (tempus), vo, log (lingua), fom: 4 Ban de la Roche on trouve 
ta, etc., ou to, mais par (prendre), mar, tar. Il reste encore a rechercher jusqu’ow 
s’étend o vers le sud, cf. 4 Sornetan: pddr (pendre), té, vadr (vendre), fadr, lage., 
sovd, mais toédr (tenerum), Jédr, (minor manque). o est inconnu aux dialectes 
neuch&telois. Du cété du Sud-ouest, il se trouve encore 4 Tannois, prés de 
Bar-le-Duc: rair, sadr (cinere), trabl, afl, trat (trente), etc. A cdté de par, tar. 
Par contre, dans le messin, ou, aussi bien qu’en francais du centre, & a supplanté 
é, il reste cependant fom, som. Pour expliquer ce changement, il faut tenir 
compte de deux ordres de faits: en premier lieu, en ne peut passer 4 o par l’inter- 
médiaire de G, puisqu’il ne se confond jamais avec an; en second lieu, la voyelle 
est généralement devenue orale, tandis que @ reste nasal. Considérons d’abord 
les cas isolés: par, mar, tar de *prenre, *minre, *tenru, & Tannois: par, mar avec 
voyelle nasale, de méme 4 Sornetan. I] paraft se dégager de ces faits que ce 
n’est qu’a la finale et devant les consonnes, et non devant les sonantes, qu’il y 
a passage a la voyelle orale, et que la qualité de la voyelle est en rapport étroit 
avec la nasalisation. e¢ nasal passe 4 A nasal, il se dénasalise et l’on a a, d, 0; 
c’est pour cette raison que |’on a en messin som, fom mais partout ailleurs a. 
Quant au chemin suivi par é pour aboutir 4 G, il me parait étre le méme que celui 
de ei Aoien passant par az. Ei pour aboutir 4 o7 ne se trouve pas ou ne se trouve 
qu’a peine en contact avec ai. Ce qu’il y a de commun entre é et e c’est la 
combinaison de e avec un second élément, nasal dans un cas, palatal dans l’autre. 
Dans le premier cas, le point d’articulation de é se rapproche de plus en plus de 
la place ot se produit la transposition des organes vocaux nécessaires pour pro- 
duire la nasalité, l’é devient une voyelle vélaire. Quand la limite de ce développe- 
ment est atteinte, il reste deux voies 4 suivre: ou bien la nasalité se fond dans la 
voyelle vélaire, A nasal devient a oral qui se développe ensuite en 0, ou bien 4 
nasal est dissimilé en @. Un degré antérieur de &@ nasal me parait se présenter 
dans le mot toédr du patois de Sornetan.’ 

Depuis l’époque ou Meyer-Liibke écrivit ces lignes, notre connaissance des 
patois lorrains et francomtois s’est bien améliorée, et nous pouvons reprendre 
Vexamen du probléme. 

Nous devons d’abord écarter de la discussion les formes de Sornetan: toédr, 
fédr. Il s’agit de mots ov la voyelle tonique a été traitée comme libre par suite 
d’un retard dans la syncope de l’atone: ténérum > teneru > teiner > teindr 
> toindr, génerum > giener > gendr.* Maurice Grammont explique de la méme 


17 Grammaire des langues romanes 1.111. 

18 De méme en frangais: minor>menor>meiner>meindr, fémita>femeta> fiemte> fate. 
La seule difficulté est le passage de e ouvert 4 e fermé pour 1’& tonique de tenerum. Mais 
nous trouvons dans la méme région: twédr, mwédr et gidr A Crémines (W. Degen, Das 
patois von Crémines, Halle 1896, Thése de Bale N° 305), tidr, miidr, viirdi (venerisdies) & 
Damprichard (Grammont, MSL 8.339). 
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fagon que Meyer-Liibke la non confusion de EN avec AN, par le fait qu’il y a tou- 
jours eu une différence de timbre entre les deux sons, EN étant passé directement 
a 4 postérieur fermé, sans se confondre avec a d’aperture maximum. Cependant 
Grammont avait tous les éléments pour donner une meilleure solution au 
probléme: le patois de Damprichard oppose en toute position voyelles bréves 
et voyelles longues ex.: pd (pet)—pd(pieu), tr$ (trop)—tr6 (trois), sd (soif)—sa 
(cerf), vt (vif)—vi(route), pri (assez)—prit (proie), ji: (jus)—fui (jeu) ; cette corréla- 
tion de quantité s’étend aux voyelles nasales: bé (bain) —bé (banc) et 6 provenant 
de EN est toujours bref tandis que @ provenant de aN est toujours long. Cette 
différence quantitative se rencontre dans tous les patois de la région, aussi bien 
chez ceux qui ont conservé un 6 nasal, par exemple 4 Chatenois,’® 4 Crémine” 
et sur la haute Moselle," que chez ceux ov 6 s’est dénasalisé, par exemple 4 La 
Grand Combe,” a Sornetan* et 4 Bresse.™ 

Dans la plaine francomtoise, nous trouvons un certain nombre de patois od 
EN est représenté par d, mais cet @ est bref et ne se confond pas avec AN représenté 
par G@long. C’est le cas de Bournois,” de Brotte-lez-Luxeuil” et du Val-d’Ajol.”” 

Nous pouvons donc nous représenter l’évolution de nos deux nasales 4 Dam- 
prichard, de la fagon suivante: 

AN> @>4@>@: 
EN>é€>4&@>6 

Cette évolution rend également compte des faits lorrains cités par Meyer-Liibke: 
la dénasalisation n’atteint que la voyelle nasale bréve”® et lorsque la voyelle bréve 
est suivie par un r ou un J, elle s’allonge et se confond avec les & longs issus de 
AN” et reste nasale. 


19 A, Vautherin, Glossatre du patois de Chatenois (Belfort 1896), note du signe de la bréve 
tous les on issus de EN. 

20 W. Degen, op. cit. 3, indique que @ note “ein kurzes, nasalierte a;... auch ist der 
Vocal nicht mehr ein reines a, sondern er nahert sich dem 9” et cet 4 provient uniquement 
de EN, car AN a donné 2, comme & Damprichard. 

*1 Oscar Bloch, Les parlers des Vosges méridionales, Atlas Lexique (Paris 1917), qui note 
la nasale bréve par un tilde bouclé, distinct du tilde ordinaire indiquant la nasale longue. 

2 Félix Boillot, Le patois de la commune de La Grand’ Combe (Paris 1910): 15, vd, lég. 

23D. Schindler, Der Vokalismus der Mundart von Sornetan (1887), cité plus haut par 
Meyer-Liibke. 

* Hingre, Vocabulaire complet du patois de la Bresse (St Dié 1917): dd (dent), td (temps), 
vd (vent), d notant la bréve ouverte, distincte de la longue ouverte 6. 

25 Ch. Roussey, Glossaire du parler de Bournois (Paris 1894), p. xxiv, l’auteur nous 
avertit: ‘4 a deux variétés que je n’ai pas cru devoir distinguer. Une longue .. . répond 
au latin an. L’autre plus bréve . . . correspond au latin EN.’ 

26 J. Humbert, Glossaire du patois de Brotte-lez-Luzeuil (Paris 1939), dans lequel on 
reléve: G-br (framboise), b&- (banc), dvdé- (devant), éfa- (enfant), ré- (hutte & porc), sd- 
(sang), et p. 7% 84@- (champs) contre dé (dans), 24 (personne), mat (mensonge), ra (rien, 
rang), sds (hameau), ¢@ (temps), traby (tremble). 

27 Oscar Bloch, Lezique 1-3. 

28 La dénasalisation peut étre en grande partie expliquée phonologiquement en com- 
parant le systéme des voyelles bréves orales avec celui des nasales, la voyelle nasale remplit 
en se dénasalisant une case vide dans le systéme des bréves orales, ainsi, 4 La Bresse et & 
La Grand ’Combe, 6 bref devient 6 ouvert bref, car a bref avait donné e bref, et e fermé 
bref, aprés avoir passé par o ouvert, était devenu a bref. 

29 Par exemple a Brotte: pa-r (prendre), 44-r (gendre), sé-r (cendre), té-r (tendre). 
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Il reste maintenant 4 fixer les limites de cet abrégement de EN. La limite sud 
empiéte légtrement sur le domaine franco-provencal dans la Montagne de 
Diesse,® aux Fourgs,*! & Nozeroy,” et rejoint la limite franco-provengale a 
Tournus.* Au nord, la dénasalisation de EN en a bref s’étend sur toute la 
frontiére avec le wallon: on la constate dans le patois gaumet de Virton™ et dans 
les patois lorrains et champenois du département des Ardennes.*® 

La limite ouest du phénoméne que nous étudions est plus difficile 4 tracer, car 
dans les parlers champenois® et bourguignons il s’est produit trés t6t un remanie- 
ment de la quantité vocalique. Par exemple a Pierrecourt, on distingue bien 
nasale longue et nasale bréve,” mais en finale absolue EN et AN se confondent 
en @ bref, tandis que & long y représente un ancien aon (fla, §@); ce n’est qu’en 
position prétonique que nous avons des témoignages évidents de |’ancienne 
opposition quantitative: vaté (vanter), tépd (tampon), sté (chanter) ont un.@ 
long tandis que Gtu (entour), vada (vendeur), ratré (rentrer), tadi (tendeur) ont 
un @bref. Enfin fan (femme) avec @ bref s’oppose 4 Zan (Jeanne) avec @ long. 
Nous retrouvons avec ce patois bourguignon des faits analogues aux faits frangais 
dont nous étions parti. 

Au point de vue phonologique une confusion brutale de EN et de AN en frangais 
est invraisemblable. Voici comment nous devons nous représenter |’évolution: 

Au x? siécle le systéme était le suivant: 

an un 
en on 
an 
Il reste ainsi en franco-provengal et en wallon, od u latin reste u. Mais, au x® 
siécle, dans les autres parlers de l’Est, y compris le francien, u devient i, et dés 


%® Arnold Alge, Die Lautverhdltnisse einer Patoisgruppe des Berner Jura (St. Gallen 1904). 
Comparez les formes de Lamboin et de Diesse, pp. 14 et 32. 

31 J. Tissot, Le patois des Fourgs (Paris 1865): dénasalisation en a bref. 

32 Oskar Kjellén, Le patois de la région de Nozeroy p. 107, carte 17 p. 186 (Géteborg 1945). 

33 Mme A. Robert-Juret, Les patois de la région de Tournus 98 (Paris 1931): dénasalisation 
en a bref au N.-E. de Tournus. 

* J. Feller, Phonétique du Gaumet et du Wallon comparés, Bulletin de la société Liégeoise 
de littérature wallonne 37.226 (1897). 

% Ch. Bruneau, Etude phonétique des patois d’ Ardenne 100-102 (Paris 1913), mais l’auteur 
signalant la dénasalisation de @ ne précise pas qu’il s’agit de @ provenant de EN et non de 
an. Ons’en rendra compte néanmoins en comparent dans Id., Enquéte linguistique sur les 
patois d’ Ardenne (Paris 1926) le traitement de attends (66, f. 7), comment (354), comprends 
(356), dent (449), descendre (454), dimanche (478, f. 28), en (563), enfle (571), fendre (658, 
f. 40), pendre (1168), prends (1383), rendre (1357, f. 78), rentrer (1360), temps (1549), tendre 
(1552), vendre (1639, f. 89), vent (1652), avec le traitement de: chambre (254), champ (255), 
chante (261), chanvre (262), devant (463), gland (782), grand (793), quand (1306), servante 
(1457), ran (1575). 

3° Dans l’enquéte de Bruneau, que nous venons de citer, des mots en EN ont gardé leur 
nasale: gens (776), langue (893), argent (55), sans (1411), en plus des mots & liquides: étran- 
(g)ler (623), ensemble (575), ten(d)re (1551, f. 84), pren(d)re (1281), ven(d)redi (1640, f. 90). 

37 C, Juret, Glossaire du patois de Pierrecourt, Halle 1913. L’auteur emploie le tilde 
bouclé pour la longue et le tilde simple pour la bréve, notation inverse de’ celle d’Oscar 
Bloch. 
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lors le systéme est déséquilibré: 
in ain on 
en 
an 
L’existence d’une corrélation de quantité permet de rétablir l’équilibre; en, de- 
venant bref, n’a plus 4 craindre de confusion, et acquiert l’aperture maximum 
pour avoir une meilleure audibilité. 

Dans les patois de |’Est, cette nasale bréve, dans un systéme quantitatif rela- 
tivement stable, est restée distincte des autres phonémes, devenant parfois orale 
lorsqu’une case vide du systéme des bréves orales le permettait. 

Le francien, au contraire, devenu langue nationale, en contact étroit avec 
des dialectes de systéme prosodique différent, a remanié au cours des siécles son 
systéme quantitatif: des AN s’abrégent comme toutes les autres voyelles en 
certaines positions (finale absolue), des EN s’allongent comme les autres voyelles 
en d’autres positions. De sorte que, lorsque nous commengons 4 avoir des 
descriptions tant soit peu précises de la quantité vocalique frangaise, nous n’avons 
plus que des reliques sporadiques de la distinction EN-AN. Mais il semble acquis 
que le vieux frangais n’a pas, de fagon générale, confondu EN et AN, et que les 
deux unités n’ont cessé de s’opposer qu’aprés la dénasalisation des voyelles en 
contact avec consonne nasale conservée, c’est-d-dire 4.]’aube des temps modernes. 











A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF LATIN DECLENSION 
Frep W. HovusEHOLDER JR. 


Robert A. Hall Jr. has proposed an interesting and valuable analysis of the 
case forms of Latin nouns.' However, it is possible to further simplify the 
scheme and to make it more inclusive without taking away from its clarity. In 
the first place, I do not see any advantage in dividing the endings into prefinal 
and final segments, nor in limiting the latter to single phonemes. Secondly, a 
number of useful economies can be gained by modifying almost all of Hall’s 
rules for automatic replacement (p. 85a). Finally, determining the stem form 
from the genitive plural alone leads to the necessity of giving considerable lists 
(88b-89b), even so incomplete, of ‘irregular’ nominatives; and it also gives no 
help in nouns which do not employ a plural (abstracts and collectives), in those 
whose genitive plural is unknown or has more than one form. For easier reading, 
the present paper sets forth the revised treatment without specifically referring 
to Hall at each point; however, its dependence on his work, except for the points 
just mentioned, is fully acknowledged. There is also a small section correcting 
some minor errors of detail that crept into Hall’s article. 

The period covered in our treatment is roughly 100 B. C. to 150 A.D. There 
is a break under Augustus (say around 10 B. C.), but the differences between the 
pre-Augustan and post-Augustan systems are not great. Our analysis applies 
strictly to common nouns not recently borrowed from a foreign language. 
Proper nouns show some deviations from the rules given, adjectives others 
(they are, in fact, more regular), pronouns and borrowed nouns still others. 
Proper nouns borrowed from Greek are probably the most variable and irregular. 


GENERAL 


Latin noun inflection involves number and case. It may be noted that 
plural endings generally have more phonemes than corresponding singular 
endings, and that genitive, dative and ablative have more than the nominative, 
the nominative more than the vocative. Thus there is a crude correspondence 
between complexity of function and length of ending. However, there is no 
recurrent relation between corresponding singular and plural case suffixes. 
There is thus complete fusion of case and number. As a result, analysis has to 
be in terms of stems and indivisible case-number endings. 

The Latin noun normally shows no indication of gender except the distinction 
between neuter and non-neuter (masculine-feminine) in the nominative and 
accusative, and one of natural gender in certain agent-nouns and animal names. 
Gender is a regular function of adjectives and pronouns. 

The manner in which noun stems and endings combine varies in a largely 
mechanical fashion according to the final of the stem and the initial of the 
ending, and is conditioned also by various other factors. Some details cannot be 


1 Classical Philology 41.84-90 (1946). 
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reduced to mechanical rules, and require the recognition of alternate forms of 
the endings. The choice between the alternate forms generally depends upon 
the final of the stem, in ways that can be reduced to rules; in relatively few 
instances is it necessary to list stems that go with one or the other form. For 
some nouns, alternate stem-forms have to be recognized. 

Stems end in a short vowel or in a consonant, and fall into two main groups 
for phonologic purposes. Those ending in a consonant or in a high vowel, i or u, 
may for brevity be called high stems; they correspond to the traditional III 
and IV declensions. Stems ending in a low vowel, a or o or e, may be termed 
low stems; they correspond to the first, second and fifth declensions. It 
will be noted that where endings have two alternate forms, their use is often 
in whole or in part dependent on whether the stem is ‘high’ or ‘low.’ 

The case endings may be set up as follows: 

Pl. G. = -(t)um, -rum Sg. G. -ts, -1- 
DAb. -bus, -i:s D. -~<t-,-e 
Ab. -e 

NA.n. -a NA.n. zero, -m 

A.mf. --s A.mf. -m 

N.mf. -e:s, -7: N.mf. zero, -s, -ts, -e's 
The vocative, which is not listed above, generally coincides with the nominative; 
one deviation (in the singular) will be taken up below. 


PLURAL 


The genitive plural ending is -iwm or -um with all high stems and (often 
optionally) with several low stems in a and o; the latter include especially 
names of coins and measures, as nummo-, drachma-, also deo-, li-bero-, viro-, 
and compounds in -viro-, -cola- and -gena-. Most stems in o and a and all in e use 
-rum, for example: stella-rum, horto-rum, rerum. With regard to e-stems, it 
must be noted that most of them, except die- and re-, are defective in the genitive 
(and dative-ablative) plural or change into a-stems. Some neuter stems (chiefly 
adjectives used as plural nouns), ending normally in 7, optionally form the 
genitive plural from an alternate stem in 10, as spo-nsa-lium or spo-nsa-lio-rum 
‘of a betrothal.’ Lengthening of the stem vowel before -rum follows phonological 
rule 2b (see below). Or the suffix might be set up as --rum or -erum; see note 
after 2b. 

The choice between -ium and -um follows somewhat complicated rules. 
After the high vowels, -wm is used: auri-um, manu-uim. This form is also used 
after h, c, g,d preceded by a vowel; after short monosyllabic stems in n or p; after 
monosyllables and polysyllables ending in o:s or 0-7; after all polysyllables with 
short ultima; after all polysyllables with o- in the ultima; after polysyllables 
with e- or u: in the ultima provided the penult is also long;? after kinship terms in 


3 ‘Long syllable’ is used in this paper in the traditional sense of Latin prosody : one which 
contains a long vowel or diphthong, or a short vowel followed by two consonants (except 
r orl preceded by astop). 
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tr; after those low stems (listed above) that do not regularly take -rum; after the 
stems fu:r-, cru:s-, lie-n-, gadrant-. The stem ap- optionally takes -ium against 
the usual rule for monosyllables in p. The two stems ped- and praed- use only 
-um, fid- only -ium, but other monosyllables in vd take either -wm or -iwm. 
Stems in -ta-t- and -tu-t- normally prefer -um but may also take -ium; other long- 
ultima polysyllables in ¢ and monosyllables in -t (¢ preceded by long vowel) take 
~um or -tum with variable preference. The stems me-ns- and re-n- have -um com- 
monly, also -ium. All other consonant stems take -iwm regularly; this includes 
some polysyllables that have long final syllables and many monosyllables. Against 
the usual rule for stems in c, fauc- and forna:c- use only ium. 

The dative-ablative plural is made with -bus after high stems and after e, 
but with -i-s after a and o: co-nsulibus, auribus, genubus or genibus (see Phonol- 
ogy 3c), re-bus < co-nsul-, auri-, genu-, re-; stelli-s, horti-s < stella-, horto-. 
The first form is also found occasionally after a in a few nouns where sex distine- 
tion is important, chiefly dea-bus, fi'lia-bus < dea- ‘goddess, ’fi-lia- ‘daughter.’ 
The reason for setting up -bus rather than -ibus is discussed under Phonology. 

The neuter nominative-accusative plural is made with -a: maria, cornua, 
ingenia < mari-, cornu-, ingenio-. There are no examples of neuter a-stems or 
e-stems and only four u-stem neuters. 

The accusative masculine-feminine is formed with --s. According to phono- 
logic rule 2b, this means -e-s after consonants (lengthening of the insert vowel): 
co-nsule‘:s < co-nsul-. All vowels are lengthened: auri:s, manu:s, stella:s, 
horto:s, res. All trisyllabic 7-stems and some disyllabic ones drop the stem-final 
before adding the suffix, for example: cana-le-s, colle-s < cana-li-, colli-. The 
difference between accusative --s and nominative -e:s is evident only in combina- 
tion with stem-vowel 7: acc. auri-s, nom. aure-s. In other combinations, the 
phonologic results are the same. 

The nominative plural is -e-s after high stems and e but -z- after stems in a 
or 0: co-nsule:s, aure-s, manu:s, res; stellae, horti-. 


SINGULAR 


The genitive singular is -is after high stems: co-nsulis, auris, manu:s. It is 
also found in a few archaic phrases, chiefly pater familia:s, after a. After low 
vowels, the regular ending is -z:: stellae (stellai-), horti-, ret-. With disyllabic 
e-stems, the result of added -2- is as in die-i- varying with die-. The stem fide- 
has fidei-, like the normal formation from a monosyllable (rez:), in the post- 
Augustan period. 

The dative singular is generally made with -i- but with o-stems and with 
neuter u-stems the formation is with vowel lengthening: co-nsuli-, auri-, manut-, 
stellae (stella-i-), die-i- (die-); horto-, cornu . The lengthening effect is shown in 
the list as -e to coincide with the ablative form, rather than distinctively as --, 
since it does not occur in any position where the result could be different. Note 
that the dative of a-stems and e-stems coincide with their genitives, those of 
i-stems, o-stems and neuter u-stems with the ablatives. 

The ablative singular ending is -e for all stems: co-nsule, auri-, manu-, stella-, 
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he § horto-, die. Some i-stems drop their stem vowel before adding -e: colle. The 


phonologic result of -e added to a vowel is merely to lengthen it. 

ily The nominative-accusative neuter ending is zero after high stems but -m after o: 
m. § corpus, mare, cornu: < corpos-, mari-, cornu-;ingenium < ingenio-. No neuter 
ig- B stemsend ingore. Various changes affect stem-finals in word-final; see Pho- 
ke § nology. Three stems use only alternate forms in word-final: femur-, iter-, tecur- 
m- § for femin-, itiner-, 1e/ocine/or-. 

les The accusative masculine-feminine is always -m: co-nsulem aurem, manum, 
st Bf stellam, hortum, diem < co-nsul-, auri-, manu-, stella-, horto-, die-. The insert 
vowel after consonants and the vowel changes follow phonologic rules. 


é, The nominative masculine-feminine has the most complicated formation of 
ol- § all the cases. The most common forms are zero and -s, but -is and -e-s are also 
O-. §& found with many nouns. The form -e:s is regular after stems ending in e, h, 


1C- § ag, ol; also after monosyllabic stems in cr except those in tr and br (which use 
T. zero ending); after monosyllabic stems in 1, d, p, b or q preceded by long vowel, 
ae, | or r except praed- (which takes -s), so-l- (which takes zero), and stems in 
4a, § -ll- (which take -is) ; also after aedi-, caut-, fid-, lu-, stru-. 


or Nominative in either -e-s or -s: saep-, ple-b-. Nominative in either -e-s or 
-is: me-l-, fe-l-, wa-t, cla‘d, caed-, torg-, palumb-, uulp-, fam-, uepr-. 
10- Nominative in -is is found with certain kinds of consonant stems in u, 1, n or 


1): § stop, namely: polysyllabic stems in 1 preceded by long vowel or diphthong; 
8, & monosyllables in n preceded by a vowel, except for sple-n-, which takes zero; 
1al ff monosyllables in u preceded by short vowel (except bou-); stems ending in a 
‘he § consonant cluster involving s (sc or cs) and in double consonants other than ass- 
1a- § and its compounds (formed with zero); short monosyllables in t, d, p, b—except 
he §f yad-, ped-, trab- (formed with -s); also caul-, baccar-, uect-, nept-, sent-, iuuen-, 
volucr-. Nominatives in either -is or zero: mu-gil-, pugil-. 

1a Nominatives in zero: all a-stems; stems referring to persons ending in -ero; 
stems in Cro; consonant stems in br and tr; stems in r preceded by a vowel; 
polysyllabic stems in n—except iuwen- (formed with -is) and those ending with 
, -in- (formed with -s); stems in | preceded by a short vowel other than 0; stems 
18 7 in postvocalic s; ass- and its compounds bess- and semiss-; carn-; so-l-; uiro-. 
OW § Some phonetic changes affect stems used with zero endings (see Phonology). 
bic ff The stems imbri- ‘rain’ and mari- ‘male’ form their nominatives from the alter- 
de- & native stems imbr- and mas- with the zero suffix. 

st- The nominative ending is -s in all the remaining cases. These include: all 
: i-stems—except imbri- and mari- (zero suffix from alternaté stems imbr- and 
ith mas-) and aedi- (uses -e:s); all u-stems except stru- and lu- (which use -e:s). 
44", @ Also certain kinds of consonant stems in m, n and stops, as follows: hiem-; stems 





‘M § with final -in; all polysyllabic stems in stops except palumb- (-e:s or -is) and those 
-"y @f ending in a-g (-e-s); monosyllabic stems in g except -a-g-; all stems in c except in 

ote § the cluster sc; monosyllabic stems in ¢ or d preceded by 1-, u-, o-, l, r, n—except 
of FF sent- (is), sord- (-e-s); also noct-, fraud-, laud-, praed-, uad-, ped-, stirp-, trab-, 

urb-. Three stems have special suppletive forms before -s, namely nic-, senec-, 

la, suppellec- for niu-, sen- and suppellectili-. Many stems in 7 preceded by stop 
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form nominatives from alternate consonant stems, namely li-ti-, urbi- and all 
stems in rti and nti except se-menti-. 

The vocative coincides with the nominative except for those o-stems that form 
their nominative in -s. The vocative ending for these nouns is zero. By 
regular phonology, the o in absolute final becomes e (rule 4b); for stems in io, 
the final result after contraction is 7-(la). 


PHONOLOGY 


The phonological rules listed here are specifically those involved in case 
inflection. At many points they coincide with processes valid in other phases of 
Latin morphology, but the attempt is not made here to indicate the general 
applicability of the rules. 

1. Vowel combinations. 

a. Absolute-final e combines with a preceding vowel, except u of monosyllabic 
stems, to lengthen it. This applies to the ablative (and to the dative ending 
which coincides with it): co-nsul-e, auri-, manu-, stella-, horto-, die-. 

b. Long e-, as in the nominative plural -e:s, elides stem-vowel 7 but lengthens 
u or e, except u of monosyllabic stems: co-nsul-e-s, aure-s < auri-, manu:s, die:s, 
It is not found after a or o. 

c. Short 7, as in the genitive singular -is, elides a preceding 7 but lengthens 
preceding u or a: co-nsul-is, auris, manu:s, familia:s. It is not found after o or e. 

d. Long 7, found in NV. plural -i-, GD. singular --, and DAb. plural -i:s, 
elides a preceding 7 or 0: auri-, < auri-; horti:, horti-:s < horto-. Where ii: 
would result from the contraction of io + 7%:, it is regularly reduced to simple 
4: after a vowel but not necessarily after a consonant: Graio- + i- > Grai: 
‘Greeks’ but ingenio- + -i: > ingeni: or ingenit: ‘of character.’ After e of a 
monosyllabic stem and after u, the 7: is simply added in sequence: rei-, manui:; 
after e of a polysyllabic stem, the result is optionally either e- (generally confined 
to the pre-Augustan period) or e-7-: die: or diei-. After a, the result is different 
according to whether the 7: is final (as in -z-) or non-final (as in -i-s). In the 
former case, the normal result is ae, and an archaistic alternate (in the GD. sq. 
only) is a7-: stellae or stellai-. In the non-final position, a + 7 contracts to 
simple i:: stella-i:s >stelli-s. 

e. Before gen. pl. -wm, stem-vowels a and 0 are elided: nummum, agricolum < 
nummo-, agricola-. Also o before neuter pl. NA. -a: ingenia < ingenio-. 

2. Insert vowel. 

a. Suffixes beginning in a voiced consonant and --s (with lengthening effect) 
insert a vowel when they come in contact with a consonant. The vowel is ¢ 
in the final syllable but 7 (following rule 2c applied without the exceptions) 
in non-final syllables. Examples: co-nsulem, co-nsule:s, co-nsulibus < co-nsul-. 

b. The same type of suffix initial causes lengthening of a preceding low vowel 
whenever the result is heterosyllabic: re-bus, re-rum < re-; dea-bus, dea‘rum < 
dea-; horto-‘rum < horto-. This does not happen in the case of rem, deam, hortum, 
where the m comes into the same syllable; re-s, dea-s, horto-s owe their length 
to the lengthening feature of --s as distinct from the effect of nominative singular 
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-s. The vowel lengthening before heterosyllabic suffixes beginning in voiced 
consonant may be compared to the somewhat similar phenomenon of lengthen- 
ing the first of two uncontracted vowels in 1d. 

Note: There is another analysis possible which eliminates the need for recog- 
nizing insert vowels but requires the setting up of additional phonologic rules. 
Thus, the suffixes involved could be set up as -ibus, -erum, -em, -e( )s. Com- 
binations like auribus and genubus < auri- and genu- would be explained as 
contractions; the first of them is fully in accord with 1c, the second would require 
differentiating the contraction of u + 7 in medial syllables, as in genubus, from 
that in final syllables, as in manu-s. The ending -erwm occurs only after low 
vowels and the result is entirely in accord with la. For -em, it would be necessary 
to add the rule that long vowels are secondarily shortened before final m. In 
-e(-)s we get a double form of the suffix, tho either -es or -e-s would account for 
the contractions with u and the low vowels (see la, 1b), only -e-s would account 
for co-nsule-s and only -es would account for auri-s < auri-. A choice between 
the two formulations has to be based on economy, and it seems to me that the 
treatment involving the insert vowel is somewhat better in this respect. It also 
has the merit of avoiding the assumption of morpho-phonemes (e in -erum and 
-es) which do not occur in their basic form in at least one position. 

3. Medial changes. 

a. When stem-final s comes to stand between vowels, it changes to r: corpus, 
corporis, corpore, etc. An exception is wa-s-, whose final is not changed. 

b. The vowels 7 and u change to e and o respectively when they come to stand 
before an intervocalic r: ro-bur or ro-bus, ro-boris; pulvis, pulveris. The change of 
u is inhibited in disyllabic stems having u in the first syllable also (e.g. wultur, 
uulturis), also in lemur-. 

c. The vowels e, o and u all change to 7 when they come to stand before an 
intervocalic n or stop: pontifecs, pontifice-s; grandon-, grandinis; caput, capita. 
However, this process is inhibited by some consonants and vowels occurring in 
the vicinity of the affected vowel. There is no change of e in the sequences 
te, ue, se, vge and in the words interpret- ‘interpreter,’ praepet- ‘bird,’ aqileg- 
‘water inspector.’ There is no change of u in the sequence iu, Cu; the change may 
or may not take place in the sequence ctu and in the forms genubus and uerubus. 
In the single case of aucupe-s from aucep-, we find u in place of expected 7, 
evidently in response to the phonetic environment. 

4. Final sequences. 

a. Final short 7 is generally lost in the word-final sequences a-ri and a-li, but 
retained as e in other postconsonantic positions: anima-li- > animal ‘animal’ but 
mari- > mare ‘sea.’ 

b. Stem-final o is lost in word-final position in the sequences cro and ero 
(but not in nouns in ero with non-personal meanings or in ero- ‘master’), but 
retained as e in other sequences: puero- > puer ‘boy,’ but Ma-rco- > Ma-rce 
‘o Marcus.’ So also uiro- > uir ‘man’. 

c. Final u is lengthened: cornu- > cornu: ‘horn.’ 
d. The sequences on and o-n lose the n and the vowel may be optionally long 
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or short in both cases: uirgon- > uirgo(-) ‘virgin,’ leo-n- > leo(:) ‘lion.’ The 
preference for short or long vowel varies at different times and with different 
words. 

e. Postconsonantic n changes to 0(-), postconsonantic r to er: carn- > caro(-) 
‘meat,’ patr- > pater ‘father.’ Thru loss of final vowel, as in b., one finds such 
cases as: agro- > ager ‘field.’ 

f. A double consonant or a mixed cluster ending in a stop loses its final member: 
mell- > mel ‘honey,’ cord- > cor ‘heart.’ The use of zero instead of -s for the 
nominative singular seems in part to follow a phonetic principle related to the 
present one; that is, consul may be taken as reduced from co-nsul-s rather than 
made with a zero suffix. 

g. Final ¢-s and d-s become s: seget-s > seges ‘crop,’ laud-s > laus ‘praise.’ 
When this takes place after n, a preceding vowel is lengthened: dent-s > de-ns 
‘tooth.’ Also when d or tis preceded by te: abiet-s > abie:s. 

h. Simple n (not reduced from nt or nd) is lost before s: sanguin-s > sanguis 
‘blood.’ 

i. Between m and s, a p may optionally appear: hiem-s > hiems or hiemps 
‘winter.’ 

j. Voiced stops are replaced by the corresponding voiceless before s: re-g-s, 
urb-s > re-cs ‘king,’ urps ‘city.’ 

k. Contraction with lengthening occurs in bou-s > bo-s ‘cow’ and bou-bus > 
bo-bus or bu-bus. 

1. In monosyllables and in the one disyllable arbos-, a short vowel is lengthened 
before any final consonant other than m: ped-s > pe:s ‘foot’ (d lost by rule g.), 
sal > sal ‘salt,’ arbos- > arbo:s ‘tree.’ This does not operate if the stem is 
disyllabic or ends in a consonant cluster: wiro- > wir ‘man,’ fell- > fel ‘bile,’ 
lact- > lac ‘milk.’ 

m. In polysyllables only, a long vowel is shortened before final r or 1: anima-li- 
> animal (final 7 lost by rule a.), uzo-r- > uxor ‘wife.’ There is no shortening 
in monosyllables: so-l ‘sun.’ Stems in ali preceded by a single long syllable 
or by two syllables of trochaic form (—~) keep final -e, for example: ra-ma-li- > 
ra-‘ma-le ‘twig.’ This is also true of penetra-li-, aluea-ri- and optionally cochlea-ri- 
Most of these forms are recorded only from the post-Augustan period (Martial), 
and may not have been normal—often they are adjectives used elliptically. 

n. Postconsonantic e in polysyllables changes to u before final s, if the latter 
is not reduced from ¢s or ds: sceles- > scelus ‘crime.’ 

0. Before -s or -m, in polysyllables, o> u: horto-s, horto-m > hortus, ‘garden,’ 
hortum acc. In the pre-Augustan period, the o was preserved in the sequence 
uo. The word arbos-, as mentioned in rule 1., lengthens the vowel and does not 
change its quality. 

p. In polysyllabic final, em normally replaces im: colli-m > collem ace. ‘hill.’ 
The change is not found in cucumim, sitim, tussim; it is optional in febrim, 
puppim, restim, secu-rim, turrim; it is made only as an archaistic usage in bipen- 
nim, messim, na-uim, neptim, se-mentim, strigilim. The retention of -im in 
these cases is not phonologic, as the list itself suggests and as a comparison with 
the words which do not retain -im would show immediately. The words seem 
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to be all more or less technical—medical, agricultural, marine—and conservatism 
in such words is a familiar phenomenon in other languages 

These rules appear to be considerably more elaborate than Hall’s, but most of 
his paragraph 3 is disposed of here, as well as a number of things which he 
ignores or treats under the separate endings. 


STEM FORM 


Hall’s classification of stems, and his manner of determining the stem are not 
perfectly satisfactory for a number of reasons. In determining the stem for a 
paradigm, there are always several courses open. One may select the stem of one 
form as the stem, and treat deviations from it separately, or one may reconstruct 
a hypothetical stem on the basis of several or all the forms in the paradigm. In 
the first case, there is some room for argument as to which form is best taken as 
basic, and the principles of economy and regularity are generally used to settle 
the question. It is usually simpler to take the form which shows the most 
variety as basic, or (on the second alternative) to make use of it in constructing 
an arbitrary stem. In the Latin noun, it is the nominative singular which has 
the greatest variety. Hall did not consider the nominative singular at all in 
determining the stem. As a result, he has to give (88b-89b) considerable lists 
(which even so are incomplete) of ‘irregular’ nominatives. If a single form is 
chosen as the basis for the paradigm, it should not be one which shows excessive 
fluctuation in use. Hall chose the genitive plural, in which very many nouns 
(almost all 5th declension nouns, many monosyllabic third declension nouns, 
quantities of abstract and collective nouns) are defective, and others (including 
nouns in every declension) are heteroclitic. 

The following rule is more complicated than Hall’s procedure (‘drop -wm or 
--rum from the genitive plural’), but simplifies the task of analysis and classifica- 
tion enormously: drop -e or -- (vowel length) from the ablative singular; if the 
singular is lacking, drop -:s or -e-s from the accusative plural of masculine or 
feminine nouns, compare all existing cases for neuters. If the ablative singular 
ends always in -e, check the accusative plural (m.f.) for an optional stem in 7. 
If the stem so found ends in a stop, n, or r preceded by a short vowel, the quality 
of that vowel must be altered to conform to the vowel of the last syllable of the 
nominative singular (unless that has a different number of syllables than the 
stem, or ends in -us). If the stem so found ends in r but the nominative singular 
has the same number of syllables and ends in -s, then the stem proper ends in s. 

Thus: abl. sing. stella- ‘star’, stem stella-; abl. horto- ‘garden’, stem horto-; 
abl. die- ‘day’, stem die-; abl. fru-ctu- ‘fruit’, stem fru-ctu-; abl. auri- ‘ear’, stem 
auri-; abl. colle ‘hill’ but acc.pl. colli-s, stem coll(i)-; abl. principe, nom.s. princeps, 
stem princep-; abl. fornice, nom.s. fornics, stem fornic-; abl. aucupe, nom.s. 
auceps, stem aucep-; abl. capite, nom.s. caput, stem caput-; abl. corpore nom.s. 
corpus, stem corpos-; abl. s. ro-bore, nom.s. ro-bur, stem ro-bur-; abl. homine, 
nom.s. homo(-), stem homon-; abl. no-mine, nom.s. no-men, stem no-men- abl. 
iu-re, nom.s. tus, stem iu-s-; abl. iwwene, acc. pl. cwwene-s, nom.s. twuenis, stem 
iuuen-; abl. lepore, nom.s. lepus, stem lepos-. 

A difficulty arises in the treatment ef the so-called third declension, composed 
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of i-stems and consonant-stems. The neuters are comparatively easy, but the 
m.-f. nouns cannot be neatly separated into the twoclasses. The distinction may 
appear in five forms of the paradigm: nom., acc., abl. singular, gen. and acc. 
plural. Actually no stem has 7 regularly in all these forms, and very few have it 
in the accusative singular. Many have it only in the genitive plural; others also 
in the nominative singular. Hall set up three declensions, as follows: IIIa, 
which has 7 in all five (if they occur), 14 nouns; IIIb, which has 7 in the genitive 
plural, but not necessarily in any other form; VI, which may have 7 in the 
nominative singular, but not in any other form, and usually not in that. I have 
set up instead two declensions, as follows: IIIa, which has 7 (optionally) in the 
ablative singular or the accusative plural (these will normally also have it in the 
genitive plural and nominative singular); IIIb, which never has 7 in these two 


cases or in the accusative singular, but may have it in the genitive plural or the: 


nominative singular. His IIIb thus is roughly halved beween my IIIa and 
IIIb, but my IIIa includes his, and my IIIb includes all his VI. It is possible 
to set up rules for the distribution of the two genitive plural endings and the 
four nominative singular endings in IIIb, without making new declension classes 
for all the variations. 

Hall does not propose (or follow) any consistent method for distinguishing a 
‘substitute stem-vowel’ from a ‘pre-final’ or ‘final.’ The following principle is 
adopted here: If the stem-vowel is not present in certain cases, the vowel which 
follows the root may be considered a substitute stem-vowel (a) if it is one that 
appears as stem-vowel in analogous forms (same case with same final) of other 
stems, or (b) if it is a vowel which typically alternates with the stem-vowel 
(ex, o:u, o:e, te) in Latin phonology. Otherwise it is best considered a final 
(or ‘pre-final’) and the stem-vowel taken to be zero. Where either interpreta- 
tion is possible, it is convenient to choose the one giving the simplest definition 
of the forms. 


ERRATA 


Hall’s paper is relatively free from errors, but a few do occur, probably due to 
oversights in reading copy or proof: at 1.3.2 read ‘maria’ not ‘ma-ria’; 2.4.1. 
‘cornu’ not ‘cornu’ (the evidence is skimpy, but pretty conclusive); this would 
require Hall to add another ending, vowel-length, for the nom.-acc. neuter of 
u-stems; in 2.5.2b, the reference should be to 2.5.3, not 3.5.3; in 2.6.2 and 3 -ro- 
stems with nominative in -er do not have vocative in -re, but are homonymous 
with the nominative in that case; in 3.3.1.b.ii, the stems should be ebor-, ro-bor-, 
the nominatives ebur, ro-bur. The omissions and similar deficiencies are more 
numerous and somewhat more serious. In 1.3.1 it is not made clear that only 
about 45 nouns (of III) ever had accusative plural in -i-s, none regularly. In 
1.3.2 several neuters which belong to III by Hall’s criterion do not have -éa, 
e.g. ossa ‘bones.’ In 2.2 there seems to be no good reason why # should be called 
pre-final in IV and V, but substitute stem-vowel in VI. In 2.4.1 the stem (by 
Hall’s principles) ossi- or ossu- has acc. sing. -os. In 2.5.2.a.i, two other nouns of 
III belong here, gli-ri- and mu-ri-. In 2.5.3.a, many nouns of Hall’s III have 
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substitute stem-vowel zero here, e.g. urbi-, parti-, etc., and several of VI (uolucr-, 
can-, twuen-, pa-n-) take substitute stem-vowel 7. The section 2.7 is completely 
inadequate and should probably best be omitted; e.g. man-cip- (:manu-), 
nau-frago- (:na‘ui-) magn-animo- (:magno-), homi-ci-da- (:homin-), so-l-stitio- 
(:so-l-), etc. In 3.1 the forms di- and di-s from deo- should be mentioned. In 
3.2 we have an instance of heteroclisis, which Hall says in 4 he is not treating; 
in fact, by Hall’s criteria, all the stems listed in 3.3 are also metaplastic and 
should have been omitted if he meant his statement in 4. In 3.3.1.a, the stems 
sanguin- and pollin- have nominatives sanguis and pollis. In 3.3.1.b.v, there 
should be 8 more monosyllables listed (gli-r-, o-r-, ru-r-, aer-, etc.). In 3.3.1.d, 
roots in -a-r- should be added to those in -al-. In 4., we have already noticed 
instances in which Hall does treat heteroclitic, metaplastic and defective nouns, 
and, in fact, it is hard to see how the subject could be avoided. It should at least 
be mentioned that all nouns of V except two are defective in the plural, and 
many are heteroclitic (second stem from I), and that many nouns of IV are 
heteroclitic in one or more cases (other stem from II or VI) or else defective 
(occurring only in ablative singular), and that many even of III and VI lack the 
genitive and dative-ablative plural. 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis proposed in this paper will, I believe, make it possible for anyone, 
given a noun-stem (tho unfortunately no existing dictionaries arrange their 
material by stems), to predict correctly any existing case made from that stem. 
He will not always be able to predict whether or not a given case-form actually 
occurs (no analysis could do that), since a great many non-linguistic factors 
control occurrences, but in many instances he will even be able to do that. 
The analysis has been very difficult for several reasons. The phonological 
vagaries, particularly of the so-called third declension, are hard to reduce to any 
kind of order, and existing grammars scarcely attempt the task. The data is 
wholly written, and the writing must often have been traditional rather than 
phonemic. Most of the data has been handed down to us by way of medieval 
and renaissance manuscripts, so that additional errors have often arisen during 
the process of transmission.’ Finally, the necessary data is nowhere collected 
in convenient form.‘ 


8 With regard to the distribution of the endings -i-s and -e’s for the accusative plural of 
i-stems, one scholar (Fr. Vollmer in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. (fons) says, ‘in 
codicibus de hac re nulla fides est.’ Editors have not helped the situation by their frequent 
normalizing tendencies. 

‘Fr. Neue and Carl Wagener, Formenlehre der Lateinischen Sprache (Leipzig 1892-1905), 
is the most copious source of information, but often does not list (or count) occurrences of 
forms which the authors consider ‘regular,’ or ‘normal.’ The Thesarus Linguae Latinae 
(Leipzig, begun in 1900, now about half-finished) is extremely variable, some contributors 
ignoring morphology entirely, others giving merely a reference to Neue-Wagener, while a 
few give copious and useful data. The Harpers Latin Dictionary, edited by C. T. Lewis and 
Charles Short (New York 1879) is old and often unreliable, as well as incomplete. Of exist- 
ing American grammars, G. M. Lane’s (New York 1903) and that of B. L. Gildersleeve and 
Gonzalez Lodge (New York 1894) have been the most helpful, but both often omit important 
information. 
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The analysis is purely descriptive; the occasional coincidences with results of 
historical study are due to the familiar fact that the structure of a language is 
conditioned by its history. There were fewer such coincidences when I started, 
but again and again problems arose which could be solved most economically by 
assumptions analogous to the historical development. Neither such coincidences 


nor the numerous divergences are in themselves, of course, either a merit or a 
defect. 
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THE ROMANCE WORD FAMILY OF LATIN AMBAGO 
Yaxov MALKIEL 


1. Latin ambdgés, -um, apart from ‘roundabout ways, windings, meandering 
paths’ and several derivative meanings,’ signified also ‘(recurrent) orbit of a 
celestial body’ and was specifically applied in speaking of the sun and of the 
moon.? A variant form of ambdgés was ambdgé, -inis, recorded as early as the 
Augustan poet Manilius’ Astronomicon; a matter of interest to the student of 
Spanish is the occurrence of ambdgé in the works of the foremost Hispano-Latin 
writer of the early Christian era, Prudentius.* Ambdgé was a word of limited 
circulation in literature; all its connotations that are on record it shared with the 
much less infrequent ambdgés.5 There happens to be no evidence of the use of 
ambdgé6 for ‘orbit’; but taking into account the scarcity of the material available 
and the extent of interchangeability of the two cognate formations, it is not un- 
likely that ambdég6 was so employed. 

Well over a millennium after Prudentius, the scholar, magician, and astrologist 
Enrique de Villena, of Catalan and Castilian background, in a treatise recently 
made accessible,* used andén repeatedly in the sense of ‘orbit.’ A contemporary, 
the traveler Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, wrote andén in a context suggesting the 
meaning of ‘narrow street, alley.” The presence of the same rather unusual 
configuration of meanings in two outwardly similar word families in Latin and 
Spanish strikes the etymologist as an indication of possible kinship. . Andén, 
chiefly known nowadays to signify ‘platform in a railroad station’ and, in ancient 
and regional parlance, also ‘sidewalk, gallery, terrace, path, lane, row,’ is a word 
that has defied definitive classification in spite of the interest that it awakened 
as a real or putative cognate to the much debated Romance verb andar(e) ‘to go, 
to walk.’ To be sure, Villena is credited with a (frequently undiscriminating) 
partiality to Latinisms; yet for all his learning he could, by the year 1400, not 
have ascertained the true origin of andén. So his peculiar use of the word was 
not due to artificial imitation of the ancestral language; andén must have lingered 
on in the vernacular with the original significations of ambagé and ambdgés, 
including two meanings as disparate as ‘lane’ and ‘orbit.’ 


2. The purpose of this essay is to show that phraseological detail and phono- 
logical correspondence both favor the theory that andén is the descendant of 
ambagine. It is difficult to assume that the extension of the original meaning 
‘winding path, lane’ to include that of ‘orbit of a celestial body’ should have been 
coincidental in the two word families. It is well known that the Latin feminine 
termination -dgine has yielded the (frequently) masculine -én in Standard 
Spanish.* It is further an established fact that there exist a wealth of other 
sporadic products in Ibero-Romance, including -ana; this knowledge will help 
us later in retracing andana ‘row’ to ambdgine.® The one serious objection that 
must be parried is that the shift amb- > and-is abnormal. While this change 
admittedly constitutes a departure from the norm, the theory here advocated 
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becomes plausible if one grants that ambdgé, in its development into Romance, 
experienced the attraction of its powerful congener andar(e) ‘to go, to walk,’ 
now commonly retraced to a type *ambitdre (a verb developed from ambitus 
rather than a supposed variant of ambuldre;" the suffix -ttaére was very productive 
in the earliest stages of Romance)."" The assumption of such an attraction 
would be in line with observations made in studying other Hispanic word fami- 
lies;* the influence exerted by andar has been noted before, especially in trans- 
forming ambitus into Italo-Latin anditus.* Once andén and andana have been 
securely established as offshoots of ambdgine, it will be possible to attempt the 
reclassification of numerous formations in Italian and French dialects which 
have so far been recalcitrant against efforts of scholars starting from premises 
different from those here stated. 


3. Earlier etymological explanations of andén and andana are few and can be | 


| appe 
to an Arabic base,’ while R. Barcia’s Vulgar Latin endellus (Du Cange) interests | 


briefly disposed of. Eguilaz y Yanguas was quite isolated in retracing andana 


merely as a curiosity.'* The Diccionario de autoridades listed as alternative bases 
of andén the verb andar and the Greek substantive ayrvé ‘edge, rim of anything 
round, curved; curve, orbit’ (so defined by Liddell-Scott). Neither Cabrera,” 
nor Diez offered any pertinent comment.'* Monlau, in a late edition of his 
dictionary,” surmised that andén ‘shelf’ must be separated from its homophone 
andén ‘gallery, platform’ ; the former he declared was a congener of andamio, hence 
of Arabic ancestry; the latter he connected with andar. The opinions on the 
origin of OSp. and MLat. andamio,” OCast. antamio (GI. Sil. No. 90),2" OGal. 
andameo,” OPtg. andaimo, andaime,* Cat.-Val. andami(t), which reappears in 
the Béarn,™ are divided. Dozy-Engelmann,” the compilers of at least one edi- 
tion of the Academy Dictionary,” Eguflaz y Yanguas,” Pagés,”* Barcia,” Nascen- 
tes,” and, lately, Machado favor the assumption of Arabic background;*! Tail- 
han,” Paris,* Kérting,* Horning,® Wiener,* Hanssen,” Steiger,® and Spitzer 
show a cautious or altogether hostile attitude toward that surmise;® but hardly 
any scholar, whatever his view on andamio, nowadays would endorse Monlau’s 
attempt to distinguish between two genetically unrelated varieties of andén. 

The Academy Dictionary linked andana to andar, while withholding comment 
on andén;® Alemany Bolufer, for once, showed independence of judgment by 
classing andén, too, with andar, both in his dictionary and in a study on word 
formation, altho his subject matter in the latter case should have cautioned him 
against dissociating Sp. -én from Lat. -dgine.“ K@6rting did not concern himself 
directly with andén, but he listed its cognates It. andana (signifying, among other 
things, ‘place for pacing up and down; row, set’), Fr. andain ‘swath, row of cut 
corn-sheaves,’* and Ptg. andaina ‘row, series’; he arbitrarily based all three types 
on hypothetical post-verbal nouns *ando, *anda without caring to supply any 
information on the suffix.“ A few years earlier, Gréber had focused attention 
on andana without clearly grasping its range of meanings and without due regard 
for the termination.“ Munthe indirectly lent his service by stating that the 
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counterpart in Asturian of Fr. andain was the word-family of Lat. linea.” 
Horning, in his studies on ambitus and anditus, went one step further by recon- 
structing a type *anddgé, -ine ‘space between two rows,’ thus making for the 
first time an effort to account for the suffix.“ Meyer-Liibke half-heartedly 
accepted *anddgine as the etymon of Sp. andén and of some of its cognates, claim- 
ing that it satisfied him on the semantic tho not on the derivational side; but 
even in the first edition of his Romanisches etymologisches W érterbuch, he regis- 
tered a wealth of cognates to andén under ambitus,“ and in the third edition (the 
fascicle appeared in the year 1930), conceivably under the influence of W. von 
Wartburg’s dictionary,” he discarded *anddgé altogether as a separate entry.” 
Meanwhile G. Paris’ attempt to tie up Fr. andain and its variants with Lat. 
indégd ‘encircling, enclosing, surrounding, searching’ failed to meet with 
approval. 

Of all scholars so far enumerated those who came closest to what at this writing 
appears to be the truth were Horning and Meyer-Liibke. Both saw the need for 
a base terminating in -dgine; both recognized the connection with ambitus and 
were in this respect ably seconded by W. von Wartburg.” The weakness of 
their approach lay, first, in their inability to assemble under one head a multitude 
of widely disseminated and frequently disguised, yet undeniably connected for- 
mations, and second, in the exaggerated emphasis on the collection of French and 
Italian dialect forms to the exclusion of a careful consideration of the recorded 
Latin and Old Spanish word material. Yet nowhere else can a more reliable 
bridge between attested Latin and attested Romance formations be constructed 
than on the territory of medieval Spain; nowhere else can the number of supposi- 
tive intermediary phases be so radically reduced. By developing andén (and 
andana) from ambdgine, deflected from its normal development thru the agency 
of its close congener andar, we take full cognizance of the results of previous 
inquiries and set up an equation supported by the testimony of newly discovered 
texts. 


4. Asa check on the accuracy of the theory here propounded, a provisional list 
of recorded forms and meanings of the offsprings of ambdgine in Ibero-Romance 
has been compiled. Generally speaking, the masculine type andén predominates 
in Castilian, while the feminine variety anda(i)na prevails in Portuguese and 
in Catalan. A substantial number of secondary and tertiary meanings have 
been identified, all of which center around the central image of ‘line, set, series.’ 
Among the many technical applications of the words, any reference to ‘swaths, 
sheaves,’ familiar from Gallo-Romance, is conspicuously absent. 

In Spanish (standard and regional), andén has been found to signify: 

(a) ‘orbit,’ in the works of E. de Villena (now obsolete) ; 

(b) ‘gallery (either within the house or immediately surrounding the house), 
place destined for walking.’ This meaning is known to ancient dictionaries, 
including those of A. de Nebrija, P. de Alcala, C. de las Casas, C. Oudin, G. Vit- 
tori, L. Franciosini, J. Stevens;* it can be documented from numerous literary 
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sources, ranging from the early fifteenth to the seventeenth century (R. Gonzéleg 
de Clavijo, B. de las Casas, G. Fernéndez de Oviedo, A. Morgado, M. Alemén, 
Fr. D. de Vega) ;* 

(c) ‘trail left by horses used in drawing water from a well’; 

(d) ‘parapet, breast-work’ ;® 

(e) (in seaports) ‘portion of the jetty open to workers engaged in loading and 
unloading ships and to pedestrians in general’ ;*” 

(f) ‘sidewalk of a bridge’ ;* 

(g) ‘sidewalk of a street’ ;* 





(h) ‘shelf, buffet’ ;@ 

(i) ‘terrace’ ;* 

(j) ‘line, set, series’; 

(k) ‘narrow path, lane’ (in uninhabited territory) ;* 

(1) ‘walks of life, vicissitudes, difficulties, troubles’ (plur.), recorded in Lest 
de Rueda“ and P. Espinosa, preserved in regional parlance, chiefly in American- 
Spanish.® 

(m) ‘platform in a railroad station,’ an obvious neologism which may have 
been suggested by any one of the meanings listed under (e), (f), and (g).* 

Derivatives from andén do not seem to have been discovered, except for etymo- 
logically irrelevant Per. andeneria ‘group of terraces.’® The one variant form 
identified is Val. andel,” also incident to Murcian;” it has been retraced by F. de 
B. Moll to Sp. andén,” yet andel reappears at scattered points of the Romance 
speaking territory, especially in Walloon,” and may be native to the south-east 
of the Peninsula; cf. planidgine ‘slip, layer’ > Uantel beside llantén.” There are 
no equivalents of andén in Catalan proper nor in Portuguese, with the possible 
exception of the (apparently moribund) formation andanho, allegedly cumulating 
the two meanings ‘way’ and ‘loft.’ 


5. Andana ‘row, series, set’ has been produced from numerous writings of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries.” It is recorded much earlier in Cata 
lan;’* on the other hand, it is absent from Portuguese (where andaina is used in 
its stead) ;” Braz. andana looks like an infiltration of a Spanish word.”* Phono 
logically, the development of the suffix -dgine > -ana, while erratic, is not without 
parallel in Spanish dialects and would hardly suffice to exclude andana from the 
number of native formations. But it is possible that some acceptations of Sp. 
andana are due to imitation of Catalan usage, particularly in the field of naviga 
tion; the relationship between Catalan and Italian nautical terminology, as ap 
plied to andana, is yet another problem which can hardly be approached without 
preliminary researches.” The central image inherent in andana is that of evenly 
distributed homogeneous objects, or, in the words of the lexicographer Pedro 
Pineda (1740), ‘any things put in good order, as a fine row of houses or window 
or tier of guns.’ Several special meanings are on record. The least easily ex 
plicable, as is commonly the case with words used in cant, is that of hacerse un 
andana (antana), llamarse uno andana ‘to resort to subterfuge, to look for refuge,” 
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attested as early as Quevedo,®* which, on the evidence of the variant form with 
--, may be genetically entirely unrelated. Then andana signifies ‘battery of a 
man-of-war’; Captain J. Stevens’ dictionary (1726) renders navio de andana 
by ‘ship well stow’d and fit for sailing.’ Other meanings include ‘metallic shelf 
used for the breeding of the silk worm’® and ‘frieze.’”* Arag. andana has been 
defined as ‘hurdle or frame, shaped like a sideboard, used in drying fruits.’ 
In Argentina, the adverbial phrase por andanas is tantamount to ‘in abundance, 
plentifully.”* The central image of objects evenly distributed in heaps or piles 
is clearly visible. In an unspecified portion of Spain, sailors apply andana to 
the circumvolutions of a coiled cable.* A somewhat erratic connotation, ‘over- 
lying tooth,’ is incident to territories bordering on the Caribbean.*’ 

The derivative andanada is used for ‘volley, broadside’ (B. Pérez Galdos, P. A. 
de Alarcén); ‘covered area reserved for spectators in a bullfight arena’; ‘repri- 
mand, reprehension’ (M. Bretén de los Herreros), in all likelihood a figurative 
application of ‘salvo.’ Cuervo made andanada responsible for the shift, in 
Central America, of hondonada ‘dale, ravine’ to hondanada.® 

Reflexes of ambdgine with auxiliary -a have been encountered in other peninsu- 
lar languages. In Galician, andaina stands for ‘long way,’ measured in terms of 
space and time.” In the dialect of Algarve, it designates a boat used for the 
transportation of fish. In Portuguese, it cumulates a variety of meanings, e.g. 
‘row, series, battery, sails’; the image of serial distribution emerges very clearly 
in ‘set of pieces of clothing,’ a connotation attested fairly recently in a speech 
by the Brazilian Rui Barbosa.* O. Mota’s and A. Nascentes’ attempts to sepa- 
rate andaina into a stem and- and the suffix -ana cannot be termed successful ;* 
neither can Caldas Aulete’s classification of the ending as an outgrowth of Lat. 
-inea (which would have yielded -anha).™ 

More material is available for Valencian and Catalan, a margin possibly due 
to the existence of a few good dictionaries for those languages. In Valencian, 
the top floor of many houses is designated by andana,* this calls to mind Ptg. 
andar, Sp. piso ‘floor, story,’ and even more so Ptg. andanho ‘loft’; yet it may be 
due to the special equipment for the breeding of silk-worms located in the top 
floor.* In Catalan, fer l’andana, passar l’andana means ‘to walk from house to 
house’ for a special purpose, for instance, to announce somebody’s death in a 
village ;” in this phrase, the formation has secondarily been reduced to the status 
of a verbal abstract, as is true of andamio in Berceo, which comes close to ‘anda- 
miento, andadura.’ In other connotations, the basic image of ‘row, set’ is more 
conspicuously in evidence; thus, andana may signify ‘number of ships placed one 
beside the other, row of planks or other pieces of building material,’ and the 
like.** Among the less obvious meanings, that of ‘meadow or grass-plot on which 
clothes are spread out to dry after washing’ becomes understandable, if attention 
centers on the pieces of clothing lying in the open air much like corn-sheaves 
rather than on the grass-covered ground. Andana ‘misdeed, offense, mischie- 
vous action,’ present in the phrase fer andanes, bears resemblance to Sp. estar 
(meterse) en andenes, previously documented. Andana ‘breaker, roll of the sea’ 
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may easily have been suggested by the similarity of wnda ‘wave’; analogous 
blends, entailing the modification of the stem vowel, have beyond dispute been 
identified in French dialects by W. von Wartburg. 


6. There is no need to present in detail the French and Italian offsprings of 


ambdgine, since that would largely amount to transcribing the data offered in | 


REW? and FEW under ambitus. The material selected by W. von Wartburg 
suffices to show that ambdgine, *anddgine covers most of the territory of France; 
traces have been discovered in Picardy, Anjou, Poitou, Saintonge, Savoie, Lyon- 
nais, Forez, Lorraine, French Switzerland, Val d’Aosta, and most any corner of 
the country, the prevalent reference being to agriculture thruout. There exist 
numerous variants due to contamination with other words and, especially in the 
west, to the agglutination of the indefinite article (Saintonge: nandain ‘rangée 
d’herbe coupée,’ and the like). In Italian, andana (-aina, -ania) is geographically 
widespread, too, and shows a notable ramification of meanings. In Lombardy 
and Piedmont, that is, in territory contiguous to Southern France, the accepta- 
tion ‘swath, haycock’ is said to prevail; but in the literary idiom, the best known 
meanings all center around the basic image of ‘passage, corridor, alley, row, 
string, line.’ Lexicographers supply the following statements on the current 
usage: ‘passage where the hemp for ropes is spun and twisted (the place where 
rope-makers go up and down to make ropes); pile of goods in a ship; row of ships 
anchored in a harbor one beside the other; row of boxes, of casks, of sacks; 
broad and straight path between two rows of trees.” Some of these meanings 
are singularly reminiscent of those found in Catalonia; future research will deter- 
mine whether the eastern or the western coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea was the 
focal point of their propagation. 


7. Two conclusions of general purport can be drawn from the present inquiry. 
First , even conservative scholars like Bourciez concede that numerous Latin 
words of early coinage, abandoned elsewhere, have been preserved in the Iberian 
Peninsula.“ This statement bears elaboration: frequently, not the formation 
itself, but rather one of its ancient meanings, was lost in most of the Romance 
territory except Iberia; this is precisely what happened to ambdgés-ambdgé 
‘orbit.’ Many doubts expressed by older Romance scholars, including Meyer- 
Liibke, are bound to vanish as the available inventory of Hispanic words and 
their acceptations increasingly approaches the state of completeness. Second, 
traditionally etymologists have been trained to identify radicals of the parent 
language with radicals of the derivative languages, while paying a modicum of 
attention to the formatives involved. In many instances, this procedure has 
yielded satisfactory results; yet in dealing with the residue of unsolved cases, an 
occasional reversal of the method seems to be in order; a formative (especially a 
suffix which has ceased to be productive) may yield the clue to a word origin, and 
the radical can then be accounted for at a later stage of the inquiry. Once 
-én and -ana have been identified as products of -dgine, the next step for the pres- 
ent day etymologist is not to reconstruct a hypothetical base, but carefully to 
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scan an exhaustive list of recorded formations in -égd. The needed etymon, a 
genuine Latin word, is likely to suggest itself at first sight; and, if its Spanish 
descendant shows deviation from the straight course, the chances are that fur- 
ther study of the word family will determine the factor that occasioned the 
departure. 


University of California. 


NOTES 


1 Ambdgés and ambdgé are copiously documented in TALL 1.1833-5. Ambdgés, -um (the 
singular was used only in the ablative and, to boot, relatively late and sparingly) is best 
known from its figurative meanings (‘circumlocution, digression, evasion’), which live on 
in Fr. ambage(s), first recorded in the 14th century (Bersuire) and tentatively used in the 
singular by Saint-Simon; see the etymological dictionaries of O. Bloch and A. Dauzat. 
Ambage(s) is a learned borrowing from the parent language. 

It may be useful to quote some passages illustrating the original connotation of the 
Latin word (‘iter incertum,’ as a gloss defines it). Vergil: ‘Daedalus ipse dolos tecti 
ambagesque resoluit’ ;Ovid: uariarum ambage uiarum’; Pomponius Mela: ‘Ionia aliquot se 
ambegibus sinuat’; Pliny: ‘uanae manium ambages; Apuleius: ‘asperrimorum itinerum 
ambages reciprocae’; Tertullian: ‘uenarum ramosos discursus ut ambages riuorum’; Ammi- 
anus: ‘ut ...aditus urbis non sine anxia panderetur ambage’ and ‘per ambages et moras 
hostem frangentem suos impetus’; Claudianus: ‘remotas Tethyos ambages’ and ‘longis illuc 
ambagibus itur’; Paulinus Nolanus: ‘inter ambages et obices insularum’; Macrobius: ‘lustro- 
rum ambages.’ 

Ernout-Meillet and Walde-Hofmann are agreed that ambdgés goes back to dgé, dgere; 
the former liken the lengthening of the stem vowel to the shift observed in contdgés, -ium 
‘contact, touch’ (Lucretius) beside tdngé, -ere; the latter recognize in the coéxistence of 
ambdgés and ambdgé the reason for the splitting off of inddgés, -is (first attested in Sym- 
machus) from indégé, -inis ‘encircling, surtounding.’ F. Teichmiiller’s study contrasting 
between ambire and circumire are epitomized by A. Horning, ZRPh. 29.513-4 (1905). 

2 Pliny referred to the moon in saying (2.9.6): ‘multiformi ambage torsit ingenia con- 
templantium.’ Apuleius wrote ‘siderum ordinatis ambagibus’ and ‘solis ambagibus.’ In an 
Aljamiado text edited by Nykl rru”eda < rota is used for ‘orbit of the sun.’ 

3 In spite of the title of that poem, ambégé is used in it for ‘confusion, darkness’ rather 
than for ‘orbit’; ep. ‘et verum in caeco est multaque ambagine rerum.’ The rare adjective 
ambagiésus, produced from Aulus Gellius and from glosses (‘circulosus’) was, according to 
Walde-Hofmann, modeled on dubiésus ‘doubtful, obscure.’ 

4 The passage in Contra Symmachum (2.847) deserves quotation: ‘Longe aliud verum est: 
nam multa ambago viarum anfractus dubios habet, sola errore caret simplex via, nescia 
flecti in diverticulum, biviis nec pluribus anceps.’ 

5 In the glosses, it was compared to loca fleruosa, [an] fracta, operosa; replodos, waxpodoy la. 

6 Enrique de Villena, Libro de astrologta, ed. J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, RF E 27.1-29 (1948). 
Numerous examples are found on pp. 22, 23, 24, 25; here are two of the most characteristic: 
‘en quanto tiempo faze su andén el sol’; ‘por quanto por el sol son ygualados los andenes de 
los otros planetas.’ 

7The Diccionario histérico quotes the following from Clavijo’s Viaje e relacién de la 
embajada: ‘por ella avia unas calles e andenes cercados de madera.’ 

8 On this change of gender, see F. Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana 
(Halle a. 8. 1913), p. 174; V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana 
(Burgos 1914), 108-10. Information on the development of the Latin suffix -dgé in Ibero- 
Romance is provided in the forthcoming essays, The Etymology of Hispanic vel(l)ido and 
melindre, to appear in Language, and Hispanic algu(i)én. A learned imitation of the Latin 
suffix is apparent in muscilagen ‘mouldy, musty juice’ < miicildgine, muccildgine, docu- 
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mented by F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas (Madrid 1922), 254, from 
Monardes, De las cosas que se traen de Indias, fol. 89. A hitherto little known source of the 
termination -én has been identified in the language of Spanish gypsies; M. L. Wagner, Sobre 
algunas palabras gitano-espafiolas y otras jergales, RF E 25.161-81 (1941), calls attention to 
butén ‘de primera,’ fetén ‘de verdad, de coraz6én,’ chipén ‘verdadero, real.’ The same ending 
is of yet different origin in place-names; see W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Kenntnis der vorrém- 
ischen Ortsnamen, Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal 1.75 (Madrid 1925); also R. Menén- 
dez Pidal, El sufijo -en: su difusién en la onomdstica espafiola, Emerita 8.1-36 (1940) [not 
accessible to the writer]. The appearance of -én is due to apocope of -en(c) in numismatic 
designations like novén; notice also solén < solemnis, documented by Rodriguez Marin, 
op. cit. 287,355. The stress shift drce(n) > arcén ‘border, brim’ is ascribed to the influence 
of cercén, from cercenar ‘to clip, to pare,’ by V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién al diccionario 
hispdnico etimolégico (Madrid 1923), p. 26. On the products of vordgine in Ibero-Romance, 
see my forthcoming study on Sp. barafia, marafia in Bulletin Hispanique. 

® Horning’s assertion (see ZRPh 29.540, 1905) that -dgine yielded only -én and -ena in 
Castilian and -@, -Ge in Portuguese is an over-simplification of the facts as we know them 
thru the researches of C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, V. Garcia de Diego, and others. 

10 The reconstructed type *ambiidre, originally proposed by Schuchardt, Gréber and 
Rénsch (and rejected by Diez, Littré, Scheler, Thomsen, Kértig, Cornu, and Forster) has 
lately been accepted by most leading scholars, including W. Meyer-Liibke and V. von 
Wartburg, as the base of Romance andar(e), while the exact starting point of Fr. aller 
continues to be a matter of debate. For surveys of the older theories, see G. Kérting, 
Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch 295-6 (Paderborn, 1891), largely a résumé of the earlier, 
not easily accessible monograph De verborum neolatinorum andare, anar, aller originatione 
(Miinster 1889); and especially G. Stucke, Franzésisch aller und seine romanischen Ver- 
wandten (Diss. Heidelberg 1902). Most of the subsequent studies are listed by W. von Wart- 
burg, Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 1.84-7 (about 1924), especially those of Horn- 
ing, Wiener, Schuchardt, Roques, Tappolet, Bréndal. Baist followed in the wake of Rénsch, 
Thomsen, Gartner, Wélfflin in tracing back the imperative form andad to ambulate (‘vielleicht 
rémischer Kommandoruf’) in Grébers’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie? 1.907 (Stras- 
bourg 1904-6). E.F. Parker, PMLA 49.1025-31, does not apply to the Sp. formation. 

11 See the material assembled in Language 21.155 (1945) and the note on the etymology 
of Sp. lerdo, to appear in Philological Quarterly. 

12 The influence of viride > verde ‘green’ on vired, viredne ‘name of a bird with greenish 
plumage,’ perceptiple in the Hispanic reflexes verdén, verdelén, verder6én, verderol, has been 
pointed out by V. Garcia de Diego in RFE 6.284 (1919) and in Contribucién al diccionario 
hispdnico etimolégico 175 (Madrid 1923). j 

13 This applies especially to the Asturian and Portuguese offshoots of hirundé ‘swallow’; 
see A. d. R. Gongdlvez Viana, Apostilas aos Diciondrios Portugueses 1.68 (Lisbon 1906), and 
especially J. Corominas, Problemas por resolver, AJ LC 1.169-170 (1941-2). 

14 Here are Horning’s renditions of anditus in his note in ZRPh 38.528-36 (1914-7): 
‘Enge Strasse, Seitenweg, Steg, Durchweg, Gang, Gallerie innerhalb des Hauses’; the 
resemblance with Sp. andén is too perfect to be casual. Horning unnecessarily explained 
anditus as a blend of ambitus and aditus ‘avenue, approach, access’; the actual process must 
have been less complicated: ambitus conformed to the transformation of *ambitdre into 
andare, much like its cognate ambagé. 

16 L. de Eguilaz y Yanguas, Glosario etimolégico de las palabras espafiolas de origen oriental 
263 (Granada 1886). 

16 R. Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimolégico 1.308 (Barcelona 1880) ; andén is here 
developed from andar. 

17 R. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana (Madrid 1837). This is 
a posthumous work. 

18 F. Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn 1853). But 
Diez knew about It. andana and Fr. andain, which he classed with andar(e). 
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19 The first edition of Monlau’s dictionary appeared in 1851 and is at present difficult of 
access. Reference is here made to P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua caste- 
llana (Buenos Aires 1941), a reprint of the edition of 1881. Monlau was undecided whether 
andar was a descendant of adndre, *ambitdre, aditaére, or addere. 

2% Andamium is quoted by Du Cange in a dated document of the year 1035 of the Spanish 
era. E.B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese 29 (Philadelphia 1938), regards the Middle 
Latin form as the source of OPtg. andaimo, a theory impugned by L. Spitzer, MLN 54.378 
(1939), who labels andamium as the Latinization of a Romance word. 

There is no space here to analyze the history of andamio; the meanings ‘walk; gait; 
scaffold, stage, platform; gallery along the battlement of a fortress’ are all recorded in 
medieval literature and their chronological sequence can not easily be established. By 
way of conjecture, it would seem that the Arabic word for ‘scaffold, platform’ could have 
been contaminated by andar in the Romance speaking territory and, as a result, took a new 
direction. Examples from Berceo, Primera crénica general, Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 
Gran conquista de ultramar, P. Lépez de Ayala’s Crénicas, A. de Palencia’s translation of 
Plutarch, and Crénica de D. Juan Segundo are found in the Diccionario histérico; Eguilaz 
y Yanguas, loc. cit., quotes two interesting passages from Alphonso the Learned’s Libros 
del saber de astronomia and Gonzalo de Clavijo’s Vida del gran Tamorldn; set phrases like 
bajar del andamio, quedar en los andamios, mantenerse en su andamio are discussed by J. 
Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica castellana 1.89 (Madrid 1921); the same author 
offers excerpts from medieval texts in his Vocabulario medieval castellano (Madrid 1929). 
A less well known meaning of andamio, to wit ‘walk in a garden,’ is registered in Captain 
John Stevens’ Spanish-English dictionary (London 1726). To the Old Spanish occurrences 
mentioned, add Crescentia, ed. Mussafia, chapter 8; Carlos Maynes, ed. Bonilla y San 
Martin, chapter 3; El. Emperador Ottas, ed. Amador de los Rios, chapters 8, 25, 28, 29, 40. 

21 Antamios appears as a gloss of post septem annorum curricula; see the edition of R. 
Menéndez Pidal in Origenes del espaol? (Madrid 1929). 

22 Examples from Martinez Salazar’s edition of the 14th century version of the Crénica 
Troyana (1.207, 315; 2.124) are recorded by the Galician Academy Dictionary, with the 
meaning of ‘upper part of a fortress wall’; the same source quotes the word from Lépez 
Ferreiro, Historia de la Santa Iglesia de Santiago, with the meaning of ‘gallery, corridor.’ 

23 Reported by J. de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio, to occur in 14th century texts. 
There exist yet other variant forms like andame, and , in which m need not represent a 
careless spelling for mj, as J. Huber, Altportugesisches Elementarbuch 115 (Heidelberg 
1933), is inclined to believe. An erratic meaning of andaimo (‘troop of mares’), discovered 
in an unspecified dialect of Portugal, is registered by L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciond- 
rio da Lingua Portuguesa 1.534 (Rio de Janeiro 1940). C. de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio 
da Lingua Portuguesa® 1.122 (Lisbon 1922), draws attention to the use of the form andémio in 
the Judaeo-Portuguese language of S. Usque; the language of Portuguese Jews had a strong 
admixture of Castilianisms, especially after 1492, as appears in their portrayal by Gil 
Vicente in the Farsa de Inés Pereira. Portuguese has a derivative andaimar ‘to build up,’ 
used also figuratively, which lacks an equivalent in Spanish, where only andamiada (A. 
de Pagés 1.400 quotes L. Coloma, E. Pardo Bazén) and andamiaje (Dicc. Hist. cites B. Pérez 
Galdés, but purists like A. Sundheim and L. de Obando reject this derivative) seem to be 
on record. 

24 A.M. Alcover and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari catala-valencia-balear 1.637. Of the two 
connotations observed, ‘scaffold’ and ‘gait,’ the latter seems to be particularly widespread 
in present day dialects, also in modern literature. 

28R. Dozy and W. H. Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de 
Varabe 190 (Leiden 1869), identify the base as ad-da‘a’im, plural either of ad-di‘ma or of 
ad-di‘ama ‘beam, pillar.’ 

26 See the edition of the year 1884; in subsequent editions, of the years 1914, 1925, and 1939 
[1936], as well as in the first volume of the Diccionario histérico, of the year 1933, the etymon 
suggested is andar. 
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” Op. cit. 263; aside from repeating Dozy-Engelmann’s base, this author offered as alter- 
native etymology Ar. handdm ‘tool, engine, machine,’ which did not find favor with other 
scholars. 

%8 A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana 1.401. 

2 R. Barcia, Primer diccionario general etimolégico 1.308. 

% A. Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa 46 (Rio de Janeiro 1932); 
concomitant influence of andar is granted. 

31 J. P. Machado, Comentérios a Alguns Arabismos do Dicionério de Nascentes, Boletim 
de Filologia 6.281 (1939). 

#2 J. Tailhan, Notes sur la langue vulgaire d’Espagne, Romania 9.299-300 (1880). 

% See Mélanges linguistiques 459 (Paris 1909), where the following sequence of meanings 
is assumed: ‘walk, round’ > ‘gallery, scaffold.’ Paris points out the occurrence of andami 
north of the Pyrenees; so does Horning, ZRPh 29.528, who retraces it to *andamine. 

* G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch' 286, was at a loss how to class andamio, 
anda(i)mo, anda(t)me. 

% See ZRPh 29.538 (1905). 

*L. Wiener, Byzantinisches, ZRPh 36.385-407 (1912), rejected Dozy-Engelmann’s 
etymon for Old Spanish, while accepting it half-heartedly for Portuguese, thus duplicating 
Monlau’s censurable procedure of separating obviously related forms. 

37 F, Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana 155 (Halle a. S. 1913). 

% A. Steiger seems implicitly hostile to Dozy’s etymology by failing to mention andamio 
in his Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe (Madrid 1932). His review of the Arabic 
etymologies in the Diccionario histérico and Neuvonen’s book on Arabisms in thirteenth 
century Spanish are not yet accessible to the writer. 

3% L. Spitzer incidentally mentions andamio in RFH 7.283 (1945), analyzing -amio as a 
combination of -ame (a regional reflex of -dmen) and unstressed -io. This interpretation 
is hazardous; neither -ame, nor -io, nor indeed their composition are transparent. 

See, for instance, the sixteenth edition of the year 1939 [1936]. 

41 Diccionario de la lengua espafiola (Barcelona 1917) s. v.; Tratado de la formacién de 
palabras 52 (Madrid 1920). 

# According to G. Paris, the most accurate definition of andain has been supplied by the 
early lexicographer Furetiére: ‘étendue en longueur d’un pré qu’on fauche sur la largeur de 
ce qu’un faucheur peut couper d’herbe 4 chaque pas qu’il avance.’ Cotgrave gave a more 
succinct explanation: ‘rewes of new-moved hay lying on the ground.’ 

4 Loc. cit. Kérting, reared in the strictly evolutionist neo-grammatical doctrine, was 
obliged to draw the conclusion that *andare had once been in use in the territory of Northern 
France. Present day acceptance of diffusion as an important factor in language history 
makes such a corollary wholly gratuitous. Ambdgine may have been contaminated by 
*ambitdre, andare in those portions of the Empire where that derivative was in use, and the 
resulting product may thence have penetrated into other areas, including the French 
ambulare zone, from which *ambitdre, judging by the extant records, was excluded. 

44 See Miscellanea di filologia in memoria di Caiz e Canello 41 (Florence 1886). 

See A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar om folkmdlet i en trakt af Vestra Asturien 68 (Diss. 
Upsala 1887), lists tsinuelu ‘row of mown grass which the mower leaves,’ draws comparison 
with Sp. lifio‘row of trees or plants.’ 

4A. Horning, Lat. ambitus im Romanischen, ZRPh 29.513-51 (1905), especially 540-2. 
Horning recognized the presence of the suffix -dgine in the Ibero-Romance branch of the 
word family; he continued to retrace Fr. andain to a formation in -dna (‘mit dem Suffix 
wird auf das zum Schritt Gehérende, im Bereich desselben Liegende hingewiesen’), see 
p. 516; Prov. andanh, Piedm. andanha, Friul. antanh were said to reflect a derivative in 
-Gneus, -dnea, see p. 520. In another essay, ‘Anditus, ambitus,’ ZRPh 38.528-36 (1914-7), 
Horning retracted or modified several theories previously set forth in aa effort to refute 
Wiener’s derivation of anditus from Middle Greek &vénpov; for a criticism of his new hy- 
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pothesis, see our note 14. Additional data on Italo-Latin anditus are supplied by F. Ar- 
naldi, Latinitatis Italicae Medii Aevi . . . Lexicon Imperfectum, Bulletin Du Cange 10.56 
(1936). Andito has, incidentally, penetrated into Spanish with the connotation of ‘gallery 
surrounding a building’; for attestation from D. Ortiz de Zdfiiga, Anales de Sevilla, see the 
Academy Dictionary of the year 1770. 

“See Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Heidelberg 1920), no. 447: *Andagé . . . zu 
ambitus . . . begrifflich fast zwingend, aber morphologisch noch nicht aufgeklart.’ Under 
this entry, Meyer-Liibke registered Log. andania, It. andana, Gen. andania, Swiss dda, Sp. 
andén, Val. andel ‘gallery.’ 

48 Meyer-Liibke defined ambitus thus: ‘der Umgang um ein Objekt von beiden Seiten, 
der freie Raum zwischen zwei Hiiusern.’ The derivatives listed under ambitus (no. 410) 
include: It. andana ‘space between two rows,’ Piedm. Lomb. andana ‘layer of hay’ (classifi- 
able, the author concedes, also under *andagd), Pic. adden, Blois ddin, Saint. dden ‘field 
measure’; Com. andana idem; Fr. andain and Friul. antaté ‘swath,’ and yet other formations 
related in form and meaning. In Provencal, Franco-Provengal (both around Lyon and in 
the French-Swiss zone), and Walloon, verbal derivatives signifying ‘to pile up swaths’ or 
‘to carry away swaths’ have been identified. 

Surprisingly enough, Meyer-Liibke, not only listed under two different heads formations 
coming from a single Latin type, but went further in the fragmentation of an organic whole 
by transferring to *ambitdre (which he omitted to star) the following congeners of Sp. 
andén: Pic. ddé (fem.) ‘step, length of pace’; Burg. dé ‘lane’; Berr. ddé ‘alley’; see no. 409. 
The feminine gender of the Picard offshoot is a noteworthy archaism which has its perfect 
parallel in It. and Cat. Sp. andana, with an auxiliary -a appended to bring out the gender 
more forcefully. The early date of the addition of -a can be gathered from the contrast of 
the accented vowels in andén and andana. Ptg. andaina is comparable to ferainal beside 
ferrein, ferreine, ferreinale, and similar products of farrdgine registered by V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager, Medieval Spanish Word-List 93 (Madison 1940). 

® Here is W. von Wartburg’s definition of ambitus (F EW 1.85), which may conceivably 
apply to ambdgine as used in spoken Latin: ‘Ambitus bedeutet urspriinglich das Herumgehen 
um einen Gegenstand, sodann den denselben umgebenden Raum [Paulus Festus] . . . Diese 
Breite entspricht ungefihr dem vom Maher mit den beiden Fiissen umspannten Raum. 
Das Wort wurde daher auch in diesem Sinne als landwirtschaftlicher Ausdruck verwendet, 
von da aus erkliren sich leicht die iibrigen Bedeutungen.’ The range of meanings of andén 
and of Italo-Latin anditus does not support the assumption that the agricultural meaning 
underlies all other connotations, especially outside of the Gallo-Romance domain. 

5 After concentrating most of his material under ambitus, Meyer-Liibke added a brief 
comment: ‘Wie sich dazu log. andaina, gen. andania ‘‘Raum zwischen zwei Reihen’”’ verhilt, 
ist nicht klar. Ein *anddgine das auch it. andana geniigen und zu dem frz. andain, prov. 
andanh passen wiirde, ist schwer zu verstehen, kaum durch inddgine beeinflusst . . .; sp. 
andén, val. andel ‘‘Galerie, Leinpfad’’ verlangen auch -dgine, stehen aber begrifflich ferner.’ 

5G. Paris, Andain, Romania 19.449-55 (1890); reproduced in Mélanges linguistiques, 
ed. M. Roques, 457-63 (Paris 1909). Here is, in his own words, the sense development 
posited by Paris: ‘enceinte pour cerner le gibier’ > ‘*piste, trace’ > ‘chemin étroit, file.’ 
This theory of sense development has been adversely criticized by Horning, ZRPh 29.520-3, 
(1905), and has been rejected by Meyer-Liibke (REW' no. 410: ‘ist formell und begrifflich 
abzulehnen’; ibid., no. 447: ‘Einfluss von indégé passt begrifflich wenig’), Wartburg, and 
others; for a more favorable reaction, see Settegast, ZR Ph 15.250. Lat. indaégé was replaced 
in Ibero-Romance by descendants of assectdrt ‘to follow steadily and tacitly’; the history of 
that word family will be presented in a forthcoming study. 

G. Rohlfs, Le gascon: études de philologie pyrénéennes 34 (Halle a. S. 1935), attempted to 
connect Gasc. Ariég. Cat. anda ‘claie dont on forme le parc des animaux,’ Arag. andana 
‘tissu d’osier sur lequel on séche les fruits au soleil’ with Lat. amés ‘barreau d’une grille.’ 
This derivation is singularly unconvincing; especially the Aragonese variant is transparent: 
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the fruits lying in the sun are comparable to the layers of mown grass:or to the corn-sheaves 
in the field, and the wicker tissue on which they rest clearly derives its name from them; 
cf. Cat. andana ‘meadow on which pieces of clothing are spread out to dry after washing,’ 
explained below. 

52 The fascicle of FEW in which ambitus was discussed appeared about 1924; it is known 
that in course of time the author became less one-sided by vastly improving his knowledge 
of the written language. 

53 Andén para andar ‘ambulacrum’ (Nebrija); andén o corredor (Alcala); andén ‘sporto’ 
(Casas); ‘une gallerie qui s’avance au dehors comme une saillie de maison; promenoir’ 
(Oudin) ; ‘una loggia che si spongia in fuori per passeggiare o una entrata di casa’ (Vittori); 
‘loggia, cortile’ (Franciosini) ; ‘a walk or a gallery or any place to walk in’ (Stevens). Also 
listed, under -én, by J. Diaz Rengifo, Arte poética espafiola con una fertilissima silva de 
consonantes 173 (Madrid 1644) [princeps: Salamanca 1592]. For the meaning, cp. Prov. 
anvan ‘projecting room or story,’ mentioned by Horning, ZRPh 29.514. 

54 The following examples have been extracted from the Diccionario histérico: ‘la torre 
tenia un andén por donde podian estar muchas gentes’ (G. Ferndndez de Oviedo, Historia 
general y natural de las Indias); ‘el edificio tenia unos jardines fresquisimos . . . con sus 
andenes de carrizo’ (B. de las Casas, Apologética historia de las Indias) ; ‘entrdéis . . . en un 
jardin de un principe, yendo os passeando por los andenes’ (Fr. D. de Vega, Marial, ed. 1619). 
Illustration from A. Margado, Historia de Sevilla (Seville 1587), and from M. Alemén, 
Guzmdn de Alfarache, is provided by the Diccionario de autoridades 1.290. 

5 Documented in the Diccionario histérico from G. Alonso de Herrera, Agricultura, and 
defined as follows: ‘En las norias y tahonas, sitio por donde las caballerias andan, dando 
vueltas alrededor.’ 

5 Tllustrated in the Diccionario histérico with quotations from F. Cervantes de Salazar, 
Crénica de la Nueva Espafia (twice), and from B. de las Casas, Apologética historia de las 
Indias. 

51 The Diccionario histérico provides attestation from B. Bails, Elementos de matemdticas 
(1772), and refers to the Diccionario maritimo espafiol of the year 1831. 

58 Registered, according to the Diccionario histérico, by J. Almirante, Diccionario militar 
(inaccessible to the writer). 

5° This use prevails in Guatemala, according to L. Sandoval, Semdntica guatemalense 
1.58 (Guatemala 1941), and in Honduras, according to A. Membrefio, Hondurefiismos® 15 
(Mexico 1912); possibly also in Ecuador, judging from the warning not to use the wordin 
this sense, by A. Mateus, Riqueza de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos 
14 (Quito 1933). See also A. Malaret, Errores del diccionario de Madrid 52 (San Juan de 
P. R. 1936), and F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 1.102 (Mexico 1942). 

6 Two excerpts from B. de Torres Villarroel and one from J. E. Hartzenbusch are offered 
by the Diccionario histérico; an earlier record would be the mention in the Diccionario de 
autoridades 1.290. 

61 The Diccionario histérico, which offers examples from B. de las Casas and B. Cobo, 
suggests the following definition: ‘Bancal o faja de tierra que por no estar al nivel de las 
otras forma con ellas como una especie de gradas o escalones.’ This connotation is repu- 
tedly still known in the Andine area; see Santamaria loc. cit., and M. A. Ugarte, Arequi- 
peftismos 9 (Arequipa 1942) : andén ‘bancal en la ladera de un cerro o colina.’ 

® The following passage from Gutiérrez de Santaclara, Historia de las guerras civiles del 
Pert, is quoted by the Diccionario histérico: ‘Tienen dos andenes de dientes muy agudos.’ 

83 A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana 1.405, furnishes illustration from 
El Inca Garcilaso: ‘Era un rio caudaloso y tantos andenes, estrechuras y malos pasos como 
el enemigo tenia por delante en su defensa.’ 

* Quoted by the Diccionario histérico: ‘¢Paréscele en qué andenes y riesgos me han traido 
mis pecados?’ 

% The phrase andar en tantos andenes has been excerpted by J. Cejador y Frauca, Fraseo- 
logia o estilistica castellana 1.92 (Madrid 1921). 
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66 Santamaria, loc. cit., defines meterse en andenes thus: ‘enredarse en un asunto de tal 
naturaleza, tomar uno a su cargo tramitaciones varias y fatigosas.’ L. Sandoval, loc. cit., 
quotes as typical the saying: ‘¢En qué andenes est& usted?’ 

67 R. de Campoamor, J. Valera, and J. O. Picén are shown so to have used andén in the 
Diccionario histérico and in Pagés’ Gran diccionario. 

68 Recorded by Arjona and listed by the Diccionario histérico and by Santamaria. 

6 Here is the definition by J. Escrig y Martinez and C. Llombart, Diccionario valenciano- 
castellano 164 (Valencia 1887): ‘Espacio destinado en los paseos y otros puntos ptblicos 
para andar !as personas sin ser molestadas por los carruajes y caballerias. En los jardines, 
sendero que permite pasear por entre las plantaciones.’ 

7” J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano 9 (Madrid 1932). 

71 A.M. Alcover and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari catala-valencid-balear 1.639 (Palma de 
Mallorca 1930). 

7 See G. Paris, Mélanges linguistiques 458. Mil. antell (< ant, and) is interpreted as a 
diminutive by Horning, ZRPh 29.518-9. 

73 V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana 191 (Burgos 1914). 

7 Recorded by L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Dicionério, who characterizes it as a word 
limited to Portugal proper and retraces it to *ambitdneus. 

7% The Diccionario histérico furnishes documentation from G. Ferndndez de Oviedo; 
Eguilaz, Milicia, ed. 1592; Estebanillo Gonzdlez; B. Cobo; Gonzalez del Castillo. 

% The earliest example in Diccionari atala-valencia-balear is from Muntaner’s chronicle. 

77 Theoretically, andana should have yielded *anda in Portuguese, like other formations 
terminating in -ana and not supported by a corresponding masculine form, as is true of 
adjectives like lougao, loucd; see J. P. Machado, Campa, Quinta e Venta, Boletim de Filologia 
6.407-18 (1939). Forms like campéa and puintaa occur in the Primeira Parte da Crénica 
de D. Joéo Primeiro 164, 179, 196, 274 (ed. Braamcamp Freire). 

78H. Lima and G. Barroso, Pequeno Diciondrio Brasileiro da Lingua Portuguesa® (Rio 
de Janeiro—S4o Paulo), p. 73. L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio da Lingua Portu- 
guesa 1.534, characterizes andana as a kind of fishing practiced along the Spanish coast. 

7 No study on borrowings of maritime terms between Spain and Italy is available at 
present; Professor H. R. Kahane has announced a research project in this field. On aux- 
iliary -a added to Lat. bases like febris, puppis, fréns, cimex, fornaz, pilex, see E. Herzog 
in Bausteine zur rom. Philologie and the recent study of J. Corominas in Indianoro- 
manica 50. 

The addition of an auxiliary vowel to bring out the gender unequivocally is a well-known 
phenomenon in Romance, understandable in a case like *andaégine which to some speakers 
of Latin was a feminine and to others, judging from its Franch and Castilian reflexes, a 
masculine word. A good collection of examples illustrating this point has been prepared 
by V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana 110: cochledre ‘spoon’ > 
OSp. cuchar beside MSp. cuchara; specie ‘species’ > especie beside OSp. especia; fronde 
leafy branch, garland’ > fronde beside fronda; turture ‘turtle-dove’ > tortola; puppe ‘stern’ 
> popa; amites ‘litter’ > andes, andas; grue ‘crane’ > grua; pantice ‘paunch’ > panza; 
limace ‘slug, snail’ > limaza; reste ‘rope, cord’ > ristra; tendce ‘holding fast’ > tenaza; crate 
‘hurdle’ > grada; Alpes ‘Alps’ > Alpes beside Alpas (fem. in Old Spanish). Also in more 
recent strata, cf. Nahuatl zicalli > jicara ‘coffee-cup,’ according to L. B. Kiddle and P. 
Henriquez Urefia, RFH 7.288-90 (1945). The same interpretation of Fr. andaine was sug- 
gested by G. Paris, Mélanges linguistiques 458. 

8° For examples from C. Coello and M. Mir, see Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua 
castellana 1.401. 

81 See Capitulaciones de la vida de la corte, BAE 23.465b, and A. Castro’s commentary to 
that passage in Cldsicos castellanos 5.20-1 (Madrid 1927). 

82 The sixteenth edition of the Academy Dictionary gives an accurate description of the 
two types of equipment used: ‘estante en cuyas baldas o anaqueles, generalmente metélicos, 
se colocan los gusanos de seda para criarlos; serie de zarzos horizontales adosados a una 
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pared para el mismo fin.‘ 

%R. J. Slaby, Wérterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache 41 (Leipzig 1932). 

% J. Cejador y Frauca, La lengua de Cervantes 1.78 (Madrid 1905). 

% Slaby, op. cit. 

8 Horning, ZRPh 29.537 (1905), speaks of ‘mehrere Kreise eines rund zusammengelegten 
Taues.’ 

87 P. Henriquez Urefia, El espafiol en Santo Domingo 216 (Buenos Aires 1940). 

88 See the Diccionario histérico and Pagés, Gran diccionario; the phrase soltarle a uno una 
andanada ‘to abuse, to insult somebody’ is particularly common in Ecuador, according to 
A. Mateus. Among contemporary critics, Maria Rosa Lida frequently uses andanada: ‘una 
andanada de pedestres encomiendas’ (RFH 7.375); ‘una copiosa andanada bibliogrdfica’ 
(Bibliografia de A. Alonso 19). 

8 Reprint of Cuervo’s essay by P. Henriquez Urefia, BDH A 4.261 (Buenos Aires 1938). 

® Diccionario gallego-castellano por la R. Academia Gallega 1.167. 

% C. de Figueiredo, Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa® 1.122. 

%C. Teschauer, Novo Diciondrio Nacional? (Porto Alegre 1928), p. 56: ‘Cujo voto se 
compra com um rolete de fumo, uma andaina de sarjao.’ 

% See A. Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa 46. 

*F. J. Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio Contempordneo da Lingua Portuguesa? 1.134 (Lisbon 
1925). 

% Diccionari Aguilé 1.88 (Barcelona 1915): ‘el piso segundo o porche puntiagudo de las 
barracas.’ A. Mateus, Riqueza de la lengua castellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos* 
(Quito 1933), p. 14, censures this use, thus implying its propagation to South America. The 
same image of something overlapping, protruding as in Dom. andana, see note 87. 

% Escrig y Martinez and Llombart, op. cit. 164, provide the following description: 
‘Denominase asi el aposento que en las barracas, alquerias o casas de campo de Valencia 
hay en la parte superior del edificio, en el que paralelamente se levantan derechos una serie 
de listones de madera, entre los que se colocan, unos sobre otros y de trecho en trecho, varios 
cafiizos destinados a la cria de gusanos de seda. También suelen emplearse para guardar 
algunas otras cosechas. TJ indrer una andana(da) de cuchs ‘“‘tener muy llena la andana de 
gusanos de seda.’”’’ 

§7 See the dictionaries of Aguilé and of Alcover-Moll. 

% This and the following information is largely based on the excellent article on andana 
by F. de B. Moll in Alcover-Moll’s dictionary (1.637-8), in which the only vulnerable detail 
is the arbitrary etymology supplied. Notice the quotations from such ancient texts as 
Muntaner’s chronicle, chapter 284 (‘tot aquest navili feu metre en andana davant la palisada 
de Calles’), and Spill, line 2695. The entry is characterized by an unusual accuracy in 
specifications, e.g. ‘filera de taules o de altres pesses andlogues de construccié (de baus, 
d’entrecintes, de serreta, de taules primes; andana pelaya, andana perduda).’ The three 
derivatives mentioned are andanada, andanar, and andanés. On Cat. andana, see A. 
Griera, BDC 11.99. 

* See P. Petrocchi, Novo dizionario universale 1.95 (Milan 1906); N. Zingarelli, Vocabo- 
lario della lingua italiana? (Milan 1922), p. 59. 

1 FE. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane® (Paris 1930), pp. 182-3. 

101 Tt is true that -dgine remained to some extent productive in Astur-Leonese, but it was 
added on merely to adjectival stems. 

Addenduin to n. 10: On D. A. Paton’s derivation of aller, see RR 32.414-5; P. Fouché 
has tried to revive the theory of a pre-Latin type in Romance, see Mélanges E. Huguet 
(Paris 1941). On Celtic ambi- in Romance, see Jud, RFE 7.339-50. To n. 54: Maria Rosa 
Lida (RFH 3.263) quotes from B. Diaz del Castillo (1519) : ‘andenes llenos de rosas y flores., 
In the anonymous Farsa a manera de tragedia (1537), ed. H. Rennert, line 592, I find: 
‘tAndaysme en essos andenes?’ F. Caballero’s usage (‘un gallinero...cerca del anden’) is 
recorded by M. de Toro y Gisbert, Voces andaluzas, RH 49.336. 
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SPANISH DELEZNARSE 
JOHN COROMINAS 


The original meaning of deleznarse is surely the material one ‘to slip, slide, 
glide, slip out,’ attested as early as Lépez de Ayala in several occurrences,’ and 
the original meaning of deleznable is ‘slippery,’ not the figurative modern senses 
‘perishable, unenduring, brittle, smooth.’ 

For the etymology it seems inadvisable to think of Latin licinus ‘(ox) with 
upcurved horns,’ as is done in RFE 9.66-7. This rare word, known only from a 
gloss by Servius and without Romance descendants, can hardly explain the 
adjective lezne ‘soft, gentle, slippery’ either as to meaning or as to the form of the 
ending. As for the stem, we do not even know the length of the vowels. If they 
were long, it would be quite impossible for anything at all like lezne to result. 
The quantities licinus, given by some dictionaries, have no support other than an 
arbitrary identification with the personal name Licinius, whose meaning is not 
known. 

Contrary to Diez’ opinion, our words have to be kept apart from Sursilvan 
leigchen ‘slippery,’ whose stressed vowel offers a difficult problem but which 
cannot be separated, because of its consonant sch (= 2) and of its geographical 
area, from Sursilv. se ligchnar ‘to slip’ and Engadine glisch (= 1a%) ‘smooth.’ 
Now these words undoubtedly come from Teutonic list, whereas Sp. lezne is very 
distant from the Spanish descendant.of this Teutonic word, namely liso. 

On the other hand it would be methodically wrong not to link deleznable with 
O. Arag. eslenable, which translates Lat. lubricus ‘slippery’ in the Aragonese 
Fueros (see Tilander 139.18 and the Glossary): 


Los fillos tuyos sean feitos uuérfanos ... Las tos carreras sean feitas tene- 
brosas et eslenables, et el Angel del Sennor te empuxe 


Our words must also be linked with Arag. eslenarse, ‘to slip’ (Rohlfs, BhZRPh. 
85.122), Ans6 eslend ‘to slip’ (BDC 24.168), eslenaderas ‘skates’ (RLiR 11.161), 
Bearn. eslees (< eslenas) ‘sleigh’ (ASNSL 174.137). These Aragonese and 
Bearnese words lead us further to Cat. (es)llenegar-se, OProv. e(s)lenegar, 
Gascon eslingd-se ‘to slip’; note the striking parallelism between ‘memoria de 
hom molt es llenegable’ in Valencia Fueros, quoted by Tilander, and ‘la memoria 
del ome desleznadera es’ in Juan Ruiz (ed. Cejador 1.10). Now all these forms 
come from Lat. lénis, ‘soft, smooth’: the Aragonese word is equal to ez-len-are 
and the Catalan-Provengal one corresponds to ex-len-icare. 

The best proof that Sp. deleznarse is the same word as Arag. eslenarse is given 
to us by the earlier variant deslanar in thirteenth century texts. In Alphonso 
X’s General Estoria it translates Bible Latin lubricaverunt and lapsa est, respec- 
tively in: 


1 See Diccionario de Autoridades and Aguado. 
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Deslanaron los nuestros pasos 


Deslané en lago la mivida et pusieron piedra sobre mi, crescieron et ondearon 
las aguas sobre la mi cabeza, dix: perescf? 


In the translation of Saint Patrick’s Purgatory,’ also of the thirteenth century, 
we have a metathetic form: 


...en la puente auia tres cossas muy peligrosas a los traspasares: La primera 
cosa, era mucho desnalabre | = deleznable] en guissa que non podie y omne 
fincar pie; la segunda, que era tanto angosta... 


Here it corresponds to the word lubricus of the original text. This translation is 
known to contain many Leonisms,’ and likewise the portion of the General 
Estoria from which I have quoted contains Leonese forms like descrubiron, 
partise, denosto, llefas. Consequently deslanar has probably to be regarded as a 
Leonese variant, a fact that may account for the a in place of unstressed e. 

There can be little doubt that Sp. deleznar comes from deslenar, with a metathe- 
sis that may be compared with that in quebrar < crepare, escudrifiar < scrutin- 
iare, O.Sp. pedricar instead of predicar, or, still better, with Old and Dialect 
Spanish pecilgar (commonly pellizcar) ‘to pinch’ < pelcigar. The last form is 
evidently a crossing of Port. beliscar (< *vellicicare?) and pellis. 

If the metathesis in deleznar was progressive, tho it was regressive in the 
vulgarisms sastifacer, plesbicito, susperticién, a parallel difference may be noted 
between entregar < entegrar and quebrar < crebar, and between Mexican-Spanish 
perdenal < pedernal (BDHA 1.212) and the series Montafiés aborto, alborto 
Alavés (al)borio < arbutum, Valenc. alborg, SW.-Cat. aubercer, esborconer, 
Arag. albor(o)cera (Borao) < arbuteum; Cat. narbonés, arbonés ‘wind from 
Narbonne’ (BDC 2.77,86) > Valenc. albornés (Alcover, Marti Gadea); Sp. 
arveja > alverja. 

In the medieval period, when syllable-final z was seldom distinguished from s, 
the most common spelling was delesnar. Afterwards the consonant group -sn- 
was changed into -zn-, as in bisnieto > biznieto, in O.Sp. and Arag. treznar < 
tresnar (= It. trascinare, Fr. trainer) or in alisna > lezna (so as far back as 
Don Quixote). Alavés chozne ‘French bread,’ Basque chosne seem to come from 
Middle Fr. chanosne ‘canon, member of cathedral chapter’; for, as Littré suggests 
obsolete Fr. pain choine ‘white bread’ (Godefroy), O. Prov. choine, Vall d’Aran 
pan de txdina come from pain chanoine. According to Cuervo,5 Sp. chozno ‘the 
son of the great-great-grandson’ is a back-formation from chusnieto, used in 


2 Solalinde, Antologia de Alfonso el Sabio 1.244,238 (for the reading lago instead of lazo, 
see 2.222). 

3 Published by Solalinde in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal. Passage quoted 2.230. On 
Leonisms in the text, see 2.248. 

4 Corbacho, ed. Pérez Pastor 138.8; Lope de Vega, El Mejor Alcalde, el Rey 1, sc. xii; andin 
Judeo-Spanish: BRAE 5.356. On the other hand we have pelcigo ‘pinch’ in Berceo, Mil. 
246d, pessigar in Catalan; pellizcar (< *vellicicare) is the common Spanish form. 

5 Apuntaciones, quoted by Tobar from the 4th or an earlier edition. The.word is not 
treated after the 4th edition. 
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Ecuador (Cevallos) and formed by chus = plus (Berceo, Galic., Port.) and 
nieto. This phenomenon is due to the fact that s and z are confused in syllable 
final even in areas that distinguish them in syllable initial; thus, in Eastern 
Andalusia and many sections of Extremadura and Castile. Interchange be- 
tween syllable-final s and z is extremely frequent for old manuscripts in general, 
so we may conclude that this kind of confusion was even more widespread in the 
Middle Ages than now. When an attempt was made to restore the original 
distinction, certain groups with z (as -zc- and -zn-) encroached upon the field of 
groups with s (-sc- and -sn-), whence bizcocho instead of biscocho, -uzco and 
-izco instead of -usco and -isco (negruzco, blancuzco, blanquizco). The -zn- group 
seems to have a peculiar expansive force, developing in various ways; in addition 
to the foregoing cases, we find gozne, brizna, roznar from gonce, brinza, ronzar, and 
graznar from *grazdar = It. gracidare, Lat. crocitare. 

As for the initial consonant of deleznar, it is well known that Castilian forms 
beginning in des- very often correspond to Aragonese es- forms. So despedir: 
espedir, despojar:espullar, descubrir:scobrir, descampado:escanpado, desmentir: 
esmentir, desnudo:esnudo, only to mention the Aragonese forms recorded by 
Tilander. Some scattered eslenar forms may have been preserved in Castile 
and have given an elesnar, whence the variant aleznar ‘to give a smooth (to the 
hair),’ used by Fr. Hernando de Talavera, Isabel the Catholic’s confessor (see 
Rodrfguez Marfn 2500 Voces, under aleznar). However, it is even more pro- 
bable that aleznar is a mere derivative from the adjective lezne. 

This adjective, exemplified by Castro (RFE 9.66-7) in several fourteerith 
century texts, to which Villena’s Arte Cisoria might be added (see F. B. Navarro’s 
glossary), can scarcely be the source of deleznar, since de- is a learned prefix form 
in Spanish and only des- is popular. As *basso became baxo under the influence of 
bazar (from bassiare), and *amaro was superseded by amargo because of amargar 
(<amaricare), so Lat. lénis gave lene and then lezne with the -z- of deleznar. 

Malkiel’s ingenious essay in HispR. 12.57-65 deserves careful consideration: 
he regards deleznarse as a derivative from *delezén ‘melting of snow,’ a derivative 
from deletionem ‘destruction.’ But an attentive examination of this idea shows 
it to be far-fetched and improbable. The presumed semantic development is 
unlikely: quite aside from other difficulties, every sportsman knows that soft 
and thawing snow is the worst kind for sliding. Now, this sense development is 
only the last of a series of hypotheses on which the derivation depends. The 
existence of the basic word *delezén‘ is an assumption and the meaning ‘to melt’ 
ascribed to Hispano-Latin delere is hypothetical, being. actually attested only in 
an isolated valley on the French side of the Pyrenees (Aran). The very ex- 
istence of delere in popular Iberian Latin is, strictly speaking, not supported at 


6 As a parallel he mentions lloviznar ‘to drizzle’ from *llovizén. But this is not less 
unlikely, tho for another reason: from llover we should expect *llovezén. If it is too difficult 
to admit a half-learned *lloviginar (> *llovijnar, -iznar), cognate to It. piovigginare (cp. 
Como calisna ‘to drizzle’ < caliginare), we can derive -iznar from -izno, -izna (gollizno, 
tundizno, mollizna) and regard this diminutive suffix simply as an apophonic variant of -ezno 
and -uzna (cp. espeluznar; lechuzna ‘lechuza’ in Castro’s Glossaries). 
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all, since Port. deler (not *deer) is a flagrant Latinism,’ and the word has survived 
only in Provengal-Catalan. Moreover lezne, which is not as rare a word as one 
might think (Malkiel quotes it only from Libro de la Caza, but there are at least 
three other instances), is hardly to be explained by this etymology. Even con- 
sidering it to be an adjective derived from a verb, like pago, canso, colmo, prieto, 
hueco, and disregarding the strangeness of dropping de-, there is still the difficulty 
of the final -e, since all the adjectives of this type end in -o. It would have been 
natural for a new creation to follow the only productive class of Spanish ad- 
jectives instead of going with the rare and diminishing -e class. None of the 
adjectives in -e mentioned by Malkiel is from a verb: podre and endeble are in- 
herited from Latin (putrem, indebilem); firme and entregue come from the adverbs 
firme and integre (REW). In the case of a truly deverbative adjective, we may 
find, as in the case of fino, Spanish -o against -e in Italian, and even the Italian is 
explainable since it was influenced by the noun fine. As to the isolated ruin, 
from ruina, it is an apocopated proclitic form from *ruzno, due to its frequent use 
as an epithet, cp. Cat. rot, fem. roina. 


The University of Chicago. 


7 Moraes terms delével, the only word of this family he records, a ‘poetical? adjective. 
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HO SPHEKS, UN CAS DE DEGLUTINATION 
VLADIMIR GEORGIEV 


Le mot grec opt, gén. oynxds (depuis Homére et Hérodote), dor. svat (Thé- 
ocrite) m. ‘guépe’ n’a pas une étymologie sire. Les hypothéses de F. Soimsen 
que le rattache & opqp ‘coin,’! de P. Persson qui le rapproche de ovéxedos ‘mouve- 
ment convulsif, spasme douloureux’ et de J. Baunack-Johansson qui le rattachent 
askr. sabhd ‘lignage’ sont tout A fait invraisemblables.? 

L’indo-européen commun possédait une désignation pour la guépe qui est con- 
servée dans presque toutes les langues indo-européennes* 

Latin wespa avec e entre u et s d’une forme plus ancienne *uospa avec mé- 
tathése de *wopsa. 

Celtique: v. bret. guohi, corn. guhien de *wops-; v. irl. foich de brit. *uucht. 

Germanique: v. h-a. wafsa, wefsa, m. h-a. wefse, h-a. mod. wespe, anglosax. 
wefs, weps, wesp; h-a. mod. bav. webes peut-étre de i-e. *wobhesd. 

Baltique: lit. vapsd, v. pruss. wobse. 

Slave: v. sl. osa. 

Iranien: av. vawza-ka- m. d’un animal daévien, baloutchi gvabz ‘abeille, guépe, 
frelon.’ 

Tous ces mots remontent a i-e. *wopsd, l’accent selon les mots lituanien et 
slave, d’une forme plus ancienne *wobhesd. 

Il y a déja un siécle qu’on a énoncé l’hypothése que le mot grec opt est appa- 
renté au lat. wespa.* Mais on n’a pu donner une explication satisfaisante des 
différences phonétiques et cette hypothése a été franchement rejetée.6 Au- 
jourd’hui que nous connaissons beaucoup mieux les faits de la grammaire his-. 
torique grecque, cette étymologie vielle et déja oubliée peut étre réhabilitée, 
Pour la rendre acceptable, il faut éclaircir le traitement du w initial, la formation 
la métathése et la déglutination. 


Le w initial primitif ne fait aucune difficulté: il a disparu trés tét devant o 
en position initiale (chez Homére, 4 Lesbos, & Tégée, 4 Mantinée, 4 Gortyne, 
peut-étre aussi 4 Corinthe et & Chypre).6 Cependant, la question se pose de 
savoir, si la forme attique primitive a été *oyn(£)ou *éy7(). Dans la plupart des 
cas *w initial devant voyelle s’amuit en attique sans laisser de traces: épyou, 
h-a. mod. werk, éros, lat. wetus, etc. Dans certains mots, cependant, c’est l’esprit 


1Un peu modifié chez Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wb. 2.651: oyax- ‘geschnurrtes Tier’ (avec 
réserve). On ne peut rien conclure de oynxéw ‘serrer ou amincir par le milieu 4 la facon du 
corps de la guépe’ parce que ce verbe est un dérivé secondaire dont la signification propre 
est aproximativement ‘faire une taille 4 la fagon du corps de la guépe.’ 

? Cf. E. Boisacq, Dict. étym. 929. 

3 Cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.258, Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym.?, s. u. 

‘Cf. G. Curtius, Grundztige der griechischen Etymologie’ 382 (1873), précédé par F. Pott 
et E. Kuhn; cf. aussi Bailly, Dict. gr.-fr. (1895), s. u. 

5 Cf. Boisacg, loc. cit. 

6 Cf. Schwyzer, Gr. gr. 1.225; M. Lejeune, Traité de phonétique grecque 149 (1937). 
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rude qui représente l’ancien *w initial: &viu, lat. westis; towepos, lat. wesper; 
éoria, lat. Uesta; dpaw, lat. wereor, éxav, skr. vagmi, etc. On a supposé que le 
traitement de h- était régulier lorsque la syllabe initiale finissait par s, 
ou que la seconde commengait par s: éo-wepos, écria, ép-07, etc.; et torwp avec 
esprit rude en face de iéeivy avec esprit doux, tous les deux de la méme racine i-e. 
*weid-, sont une preuve importante de cette thése.” Par conséquent, le mot indo- 
européen *wopsé aboutirait régulitrement en attique a *sy7(£). 


La formation de cy7é est la méme que celle de 6 pipunt, gén. ubpunxos (depuis 
Eschyle), dor. yipyat (Théocrite) ‘fourmi,’ Ces mots désignant des insectes, 
il est donc trés probable que leurs formes se sont réciproquement influencées. 
Nous trouvons la méme formation dans un groupe de noms grecs d’animaux: 
oxwAnt m. ‘ver, larve,’; xavat, ion. xabnt, hom. x#t m. ‘oiseau de mer’; iépaé, 
ion. iépnt ‘autour, poisson de mer’; xépxat-iépat Hésychius; \aB8pat m. ‘loup de 
mer (poisson)’; #ivvaé m. ‘petit thon’; Boat m. ‘bogue (poisson)’; et d’autres! 
Dans les langues indo-européennes le suffixe -k(0)- s’emploie trés souvent pour 
élargir certains thémes nominaux.’ II est, de fait, impossible de déterminer 
précisément le modéle de cette formation. Le suffixe indo-européen -dk-, gr. 
-ax-, -nx-, 2 sans doute son origine dans un élargissement des thémes en -d. Le 
mot grec 6 oynt de *(¢)opa-x- pourrait en étre exactement un modile. 


La métathése du groupe consonantique primitif ps de *wopsd est tout a 
fait vraisemblable; elle est attestée par lat. wespa, anglosax. wesp et h-a. mod. 
wespe. La métathése d’un groupe consonantique occlusive + sifflante n’est 
pas un phénoméne trés rare, p. ex. v.h-a. respen de refsen, v. isl. geispa de gxipsa, 
v. croate spovati de psovati, lat uiscus: gr. its, lat. ascia: gr. ativn, fr. populaire 
fisque au lieu de fixe, lusque au lieu de luxe, sesque au lieu de sexe, asque au lieu 
de axe, Félisque au lieu de Féliz, etc.” 

La méme métathése est constatée en grec. On y attendrait, naturellement, 
ox comme résultat de la métathése du groupe originel ps. Mais c’est une parti- 
culiarité de la langue grecque que la métathése réguliére des groupes consonan- 
tiques originels ps et ks n’est pas ox et ox mais og et ox, fait qui est bien attesté 
et déja expliqué: En v. attique (inscr.): oguvxn de xn, tyvpacge de typaye, 
oxvdodéecy|ns] de oxvdodepns, DxevoxAHs de Zevoxdys, evoxauevos de edtduevos, Tooxo- de 
Toto-, Zxavdos de Zavios, etc. En ionien (inscr. 6° s. av. J. C.): éxadvoger de 
éxaduper, Dxevnperos de Zevqperos, etc.” 

La méme métathése a eu lieu dans *é7é~ qui est devenu ainsi édcynt. Les 


7 A propos de cette question voir M. Lejeune, loc. cit. 

8 Cf. P. Chantraine, La formation des noms en grec ancien 380 sqq. (1933); Schwyzer, 
op. cit. 497. 

® Voir Brugmann, Grundriss 2.1.475 sqq.; Chantraine, op. cit. 376 sq.; Schwyzer, op. cit. 
486. 
10 Cf. M. Grammont, Festschrift Wackernagel 73 sq. (1923); Traité de phonétique 240 sq. 
(1933); Schwyzer, op. cit. 266; Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. gr. 155. 

11 Cf. Schwyzer, op. cit. 211; M. Lejeune, op. cit. 63. Il n’est pas donc nécessaire de 
supposer une métathése ancienne lorsque le mot était encore *wobhesd. 
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changements, la métathése comme aussi la déglutination de l’article, ont été 
provoqués probablement par l’association phonétique et sémantique avec 6 
ogy ‘coin.’ 


La déglutination de l’article est bien connu de diverses langues modernes. 
Ainsi s’expliquent les mots grecs 4 yavov (Anacréonte) de 77 yavov et padaBad pa 
(Peripl. M. Rubr., Diosc., Gal.; Plin.) de ind. tamdlapattra- qui a été senti comme 
ra padaBadpa. En grec moyen et moderne ce phénoméne est beaucoup mieux 
attesté, p. ex., 7d ware de 7d dupdrtiov, 7d omits de 7d domitwv.” 

On pourrait objecter que le mot oyné se trouve déja chez Homére ov |’emploie 
de l’article n’est pas encore consolidé. Mais le mot op#é n’apparait que deux 
fois dans |’Iliade et les deux fois aprés re et de: 

12.167 of 5° ds re oypxes péoov aiddor He péALTCAL. 

16.259 abrixa 5€ cenKxecow éorxdrtes EkexéovTO. 

On pourrait supposer que le texte original portait *r’ dcpnxes et *5’ dayjxecow, 
formes qui auraient été modifiées plus tard d’aprés la forme attique usuelle. 
En outre, 

17.52 wduxpoi 8 of xpvo@ te cal apyipw éoyjxwyro on trouve le verbe éoyjxwvro 
qui pourrait étre une redaction plus tardive pour *dcgnxwvro. En tout cas, ce 
verbe est un dénominatif de og7t. D/ailleurs, ces hypothéses sont superflues, 
car l’article existe effectivement chez Homére. 

La forme dorienne écgaé, attestée une fois (5.29) chez Théocrite (3°s. av. J. C.), 
est d’origine littéraire et d’une époque tardive, ot la langue épique, l’attique ou 
la xown exercaient une grande influence.” 


Par conséquent, le mot grec 6 oyné s’ajoute, comme septiéme correspondance, 
4 celles du latin, du celtique, du germanique, du baltique, du slave et de l’iranien. 
Sofia, Université. 


12 Cf. Schwyzer, op. cit. 413. 
13 Cf. C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects 301 sq. (1928): 











SANSKRIT NAGARA- ‘TOWN’ 


P. TEeprEsco 


1, Skt. ndgara- n. ‘town’ (once, in MBh., m.) appears first in Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka 1.11.18 and 1.31.4; then in Kaué., Pan., Manu, MBh., Ram., Sak., Varah. 
Brh.S., Mycech. etc. The accent is given as ndgara- since Bohtlingk, Kiirz. 
Wb., on the basis of Taitt.Ar.; Bohtlingk-Roth had nagard-, inferred from 
Ganap. 14.10 ad Pan. 4.2.80 and Vartt. 2 ad Pan. 5.2.107. There is a feminine 
variant nagari- Manu, MBh., Ram., Mrcch. etc. A proper name nagarin- 
appears in Ait.Br. 

The word occurs in Asokan and is common in Pali (nagara-) and Prakrit 
(AMag. nayara- Ov., Bhag.; Mah. naara- Hala; JMah. nayara- and nayari- 
Jacobi). In place names it continues in New Indic in two forms: -ner (Bikaner 
etc.) and -ndr (Girnar etc.).!_ Singhalese has also the appellative, nuvaru and 
(from nagari-) niyart. 

The old word for ‘town,’ which is in part replaced by ndgara-, was pir- f. RV 
etc. = Gk. rods, Lith. pilis; later enlargements are pura- n. Manu, MBh. etc., 
and puri- f. Taitt.Ar. etc. 


2. The etymology given by Uhlenbeck (1898-9) is as follows: ‘ndgaram n., 
nagari f. ‘city,’ perhaps related to agdram, in which case the original meaning 
would be ‘assembly place.’ In na- one sees a by-form of IE *en (see antdr), cp. 
nédiyan. Uncertain.’ 

Agara- itself, together with Skt. dgdra-, gand-, and grdma-, is connected by 
Uhlenbeck with Gk. d-yeipw ‘to gather,’ ayopa ‘assembly, market,’ &yupis ‘assem- 
bly,’ both groups together presupposing an IE *ger- ‘to gather’ (W-P 1.590-1). 

This view of Uhlenbeck is based on the theory of Johansson, IF 8.169-77 
(1898). 


3. Of the Indic words, graéma- m. ‘town, multitude’ and gand- m. ‘multitude, 
assembly’ are common since the Rigveda. 

Grdéma- has a close relative in Slavic: Serbo-Croatian gramdada, Bulg. gramdda, 
gremdda, Russ. gromdda ‘heap’ (both types, according to Berneker 345, perhaps 
from s. base form *gramoda, with *gram° = Skt. grém°, the one by assimilation, 
the other by transposition). 

Gand-, in view of its meaning, may indeed belong to *ger- and be a Middle 
Indic form for *grnd-, as is generally assumed. 

Agdra- n. (rarely m.) ‘lodging, house’ and dgdara- n. ‘chamber, dwelling’ occur, 
the former in Pan., ASv.Grh., Apast.Grh., Gaut.Dharm. and Manu, the latter 
in Gobh.Grh., Manu, and Suér.2 Both also appear with the meaning ‘a definite 
high number’ in the Buddhistic lexicon Mahavyutpatti (Béht.). Pali seems 


1 J. Bloch, Mar. 343b. 
2 Cf. also Renou, J As. 1939.481. 
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only to have agdra- (cp. an-agdra- ‘houseless’), frequent since the Canon (D, 8, 
M,Sn.). Asokan Girnar gabhdgdra- etc. ‘inner apartment’ (= Lex. garbhagdra-) 
may contain ag® or dg®. 
“an- In the two initials, a- and d-, the comparatists see two different prepositions, 
Gh. § regarding a- as IE *, = *en. But Sanskrit does not have the preposition *en 
iirz. | (only antdr), and it is very questionable whether *en had a weak-grade variant 
-om § in Indo-European. It seems more likely that agdra- and dgdra- are only phone- 
\ine & tic variants, and that agdra-, as Grierson holds in Indo-Aryan Vernaculars §142, 
rin | has arisen from dgdra- by pre-accent shortening under the Middle Indic stress 

accent, which lay on the second d; the development would be the same as in Pkt. 
krit § kahdvana- ‘a certain weight’ (AMag., Hc.) from kaéhdvana- (gramm.) = Skt. 
ari- § karsdpanad-. That this Middle Indic accent existed as early as the Grhyasiitras 
ner | and Panini, seems to me virtually certain. It should be noted, however, that 
and § precisely in the earliest occurrences a- is more frequent than 4-. 

For ‘house’ and ‘apartment,’ the primary conception ‘gathering’ is less fitting 

RV # than for ‘village’ and ‘town’. Tho Buddhistic dgGra- ‘a definite high number, 
tc., § speaks for such an original meaning, it is doubtful whether dgdra- belongs with 
*ger- ‘to gather.’ 





Dh, 4. But besides these words, the root *gar- has still another derivativewhich 
1ing § has exactly the form of the second part of nd-gara-. From Manu on, there 
cp. § occurs not infrequently a substaritive samgara- m. ‘battle, fight’ (Manu, MBh., 
Hariv., Rim., Varah.Brh.S., Kathas. etc.). Since a compound of gréma-, 
| by ft sarngramd- m., also means both ‘public meeting’ (AV) and ‘battle’ (AV, 
em- § Taitt.S., SBr., Asv.Grh., Manu, MBh., Ram., Kathas. etc.), it is indeed very 
-1). likely, as Uhlenbeck holds, that sargara- ‘fight’ is from *gar- ‘to gather,’ and 
-77 § that its primary meaning was ‘gathering.’ 

This samgara- ‘fight’ has a homonym: samgard- ‘promise, engagement, agree- 
ment,’ a derivative of sar-gf- (grndti, grnité) ‘agree, promise’ (RV, AV etc.). 
ude, | This word is attested earlier, as early as AV and Ait.Br. (later on MBh., Ram., 
Ragh., Kathas. etc.). Perhaps this homonym is the reason why samgara- 
dda, ‘fight’ appears only later. 
1aps 
a 5. The existence of the word samgara ‘fight’ strongly supports the idea that 
idle ndgara- is a compound of na + gara-, and that -gara- is ‘gathering.’ 

The question is: what is na-? An Indo-European preposition *ne = *en 
(§2) does not exist (and Sanskrit has not even *en). Better founded is the 





cur, : : : . 

all connection with nédistha- ‘nearest’ = Avest. nazdista-, where nazd- supposedly 
- Be *na + sad-. This view is in reality different from the assumption of an IE 
call *ne = *en; for if nazd- ‘near’ is *na + sad-, it certainly did not mean ‘sitting in 


it’, but ‘sitting at it’, with na- possibly belonging with Slav. na (= *nd) ‘on, at’ 
(W-P 1.59). However, if nazd- is really of this origin, it is an isolated relic, no 
longer felt as a compound of sad-. On the other hand, ndgara-, contrasting with 
samgara-, would be a living compound of -gara-* and there is no living preposi- 
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tion *na-. The meaning also would not fit, for ‘town’ can be ‘gathering’ or 
‘gathering together,’ but not ‘gathering at something.’ 


6. Another explanation suggests itself. Na- is probably a Middle Indic form 
of nf- ‘man,’ and ndgara- represents *nygara- ‘gathering of men.’ 

Starts of vocalization of 7 are recognized since the Rigveda: Stthird- ‘loose’, 
4 times in the Rigveda, books 5, 6, 7 (the RV meanings are in part difficult), 
is *$rthird-, from érath-, $sth- ‘to become loose’ (B-R; Wackernagel 19); RV 
durhandyatdah (gen. sg.) 10.134.2 ‘uncompassionate’ (Geldner, Glossar) has in SV 
the variant durhy® (Geldner, Gloss.; Bloomfield-Edgerton, Ved. Var. 2.24); 
gand- ‘troop’ RV+ may be *grnd- (§3); and more cases will be shown elsewhere. 

That a compound of ny- becomes a common appellative, is not surprising: 
nrpdti- RV+ and nrpa- Sankh.Sr., Manu, MBh.-+ ‘king’ strongly compete with 
rajan-. 

True, nrpa- and nrpdti- seem to show only i-development in Middle Indic; 
we have: AMag. niva- Supas. and nivai- Than.; JMah. niva-; Ap. niva- and nivai- 
Kumar. and nyva- (i.e. *nriva-), niva- Hariv. But fluctuation of a and 7 forr 
is common. 

The simplex *gara- ‘gathering’ may again (cf. §4) have been hampered by 
homonymy: gard- m. exists in SBr., Tandya Br., Taitt.Ar. etc. with the meaning 
‘beverage, poisonous beverage,’ that is to say, as noun of girdti ‘to swallow.’ 
But the compound *ny-gara-, being more closely defined, did not share this 
handicap. There may have existed a *ny-gara- ‘man-devouring’ (cf. AV aja- 
gard- ‘|goat-swallower] a large serpent’), but it could not really have collided 
with *nygara- ‘gathering of men.’ 


7. We may even suspect the reason why in *nrgara- r was vocalized especially 
early: the oldest development of *nrgara- in the West, *nragara-,* clearly lost 
the first r by dissimilation with the second one. In fact this explanation also 
fits the foremost certain case of vocalization of r in the Rigveda, sithird-; here, 
too, *r was followed by another r within the same word. Perhaps this position 
of 7 was one of the special conditions in which the ‘vocalization’ of r began; 
it would be more correct to speak of loss of r in ra etc. developed from r. 

The provenience of RV Sithird- from *§rthird- has recently been doubted. 
Mansion, Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite 131 (1931), calls the 
etymology of sithird- uncertain, because, according to Pkt. sidhila-, we should 
have *Sithird- with cerebral (would he, then, separate Skt. Sithild- and Pali 
sithila- from Pkt. sidhila-?). However, while dentals after r are cerebralized in 
the East (and Northwest), they remain unchanged in the West: krid- ‘done’ 
yields East Asokan kafa- (and Northwest Asok. kitra-), but Southwest Asok. 
(Girnar) kata- (= Pali kata-). 

Kuiper, Acta Orient. 20.331 (1946) adopts Mansion’s objection and posite 


3 Alsdorf, Harivamsapuraéna 140. 
4 JAOS 65.87. 
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original *Srithird- (whence sithird- by dissimilation); but beside Pali sithila- and 
Pkt. sidhila- (AMag., Saur., Mah.), we have Pali sathila- and Prakrit sadhila- 
(He.), pa-sadhila- (AM&g.) (Pischel §115), and the alternation 7/a presupposes *7. 

New Indic has one form of *Srthird- which still directly reflects the original *;: 
Singhalese, beside chil ‘loose’ (= Pali sithila-), shows lihil. W. Geiger §28 sees 
in this variant the accretion of a consonant. But this is of course erroneous; 
rather *Sthird-, with r > ri *Srithird-, later *Slithild-, has become *lihila- by the 
change $1 > 1 (Pischel §315). 


8. The explanation of ndgara- as *ny-gara- ‘gathering of men’ meets at first 
with one difficulty: the accent. 

A ‘dependent noun-compound’ (Whitney §1264) *ny-gara- ‘gathering of men’ 
should have end-accent: *ny-gard-, like e.g. jiva-lokd- ‘the world of the living’ 
(cp. Whitney §1264, for the accent, §1267, and for the verbal derivatives in -a- 
especially, §1270). Exceptions are rare, and Whitney’s few examples (§1270b), 
martd-vydha- ‘rejoicing in the Maruts’ etc., have all adjectival second member, 
in which case accent on the prior member is even virtually regular (type yajfid- 
dhira- ‘experienced in worship’ §1268). To assume an exceptional *nz-gara- 
would, therefor, be uncautious.5 

Now we remember (§1) that according to B-R the Ganapatha (14.10) and 
Vartt. 2 ad Pan. 5.2,107 in fact indicate an accent nagard-, just as required by 
the present theory. The ndgara- of Bohtlingk, Kiirz. Wb., on the other hand, 
is based on the accent of Taittiriya Aranyaka (1.11.18 and 1.31.4). Is this 
accent authoritative? I doubt it. 

When we examine the accentuation in the neighborhood of ndgara- Taitt.Ar. 
1.11.18, it appears that the data, as interpreted according to the Rigveda accent 
system, largely yield false results. In both the Bibliotheca Indica and the 
Anandaésrama Series editions, we have e.g. cdritvd instead of caritvd, ratham 
instead of rdtham, sambhdvasya instead of sambhavdsya, yadi (no accent) pravisét 
instead of yddi pravisét. Either the accentuation has to be interpretated dif- 
ferently than in the Rigveda, or it is false. 

Now to find in the Taittiriya Aranyaka a false notation of the Old Indic pitch 
accent would not be surprising. For at the time when the accents of the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka (or, probably, any other Vedic text) were noted, the living accent 
was already the Middle Indic stress accent, and the Old Indic pitch accent can 
only have been based on oral tradition. This tradition seems to have been fairly 
firm and correct for the oldest and most respected texts, but may easily have 
been fragmentary and inadequate for later and minor ones. In the case of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka it is even possible that it was never pronounced with Old 
Indic pitch accent, but that its composition fell already in the period of the 
Middle Indic stress accent. Then the Old Indic accent here would be only 
secondary and artificial; in words like nagara- which appeared in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka First, it could only be tentative; in such words the only accent which 


5 Incidentally, if na- were a preposition, as Johansson holds, we should have the same 
final accent *nagaré-, cf. Whitney §1148m. 
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was known would have been the Middle Indic stress accent, and this was of 
course on the first syllable. 

In these circumstances it is clear that the accentuation of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka alone is not apt to determine the accent of a word which does not 
occur in any other accented text. Rather the correct accentuation is probably 
that of the grammarians, in agreement with the etymology: nagard-. 


Yale University. 
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The strong Mohammedan influence apparent almost everywhere in the culture 
of the Hausa-speaking peoples of the Western Sudan extends to their language 
as well where it takes the form of extensive borrowings from Arabic.! While the 
Arabic penetration of the Hausa language is by no means as overwhelming as in 
Persian or pre-World War I Turkish, it is, nevertheless marked.” 

Arabic loan-words in Hausa can, for the most part, be assigned to two distinct 
groups characterized by different phonetic treatment of the Arabic originals. 
These two groups reflect different sources, classical and colloquial Arabic respec- 
tively, as well as differences in date and subject matter. The first group, which 
will be hereafter referred to as group I, is based on spoken colloquial forms and 
exhibits greater diversity of phonetic treatment. The forms point in general to 
North Africa as the original source, with Egypt or the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
as a possibility in some instances. This linguistic conclusion corroborates other 
cultural evidence which indicates the predominant influence of North Africa dur- 
ing the formative period of Islam among the Hausa. Examples of this influence 
are the predominance of the Malikite school of law, whose focal point from an 
early period has been North Africa, the Hausa use of a Maghrebine version of 
the Arabic script and of the North African version of the ?abajada alphabetic 
arrangement derived from the old North Semitic order. The borrowings of 
group I are, in general, earlier than those of group II and comprise largely terms 
of everyday life, trade, technology and the elementary aspects of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. They correspond to an historic period during which the Hausa 
were adopting Islam and its associated cultural elements thru contacts with 
Arabic speakers, before the formation of a native literate class. The words of 
group II show a more regular treatment of the Arabic sounds, coinciding with 
the present pronunciation of Arabic by the native learned class. These more 
recent words include personal names, of Koranic origin, those which refer to the 
more recondite aspects of religion and technical terms of the pseudo-sciences 
which have come to the Hausa thru Arabic literary sources; grammar, astrology, 
etc. It may be assumed, of course, that thru the pilgrimage, trading, and other 
contacts in the more recent period, borrowings have continued on the colloquial 
level, but this source has definitely become of relatively minor importance. 

Phonetic characteristics of group I are: 


1 The present research was carried out as part of a general acculturation study of Moham- 
medan influences on the Hausa under a Demobilization Award of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

* Except for the cursory treatment in the introductory section of Charles Henry Robin- 
son, Hausa Grammar (London 1925), this is, as far as I know, the first attempt to discuss 
this topic. 

*In the transcription of Hausa employed here, I have phonemicized in accordance with 
the analysis in Some Problems of Hausa Phonology, Language 17.316 ff (1941). In the 
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1. Hausa f for Arabic b in intervocalic position; examples: Hausa léttd-fi for 
Arabic alkita-b ‘book,’ Hausa tifa for Arabic éawba ‘clothing,’ Hausa léyfi- for 
Arabic alfayb ‘fault.’ The normal rendering of Arabic b in words of group II is b, 


2. The classical @ is represented by ¢ and classical 6 by d: Hausa tala-tin for . 
Arabic @ala-#i-n ‘thirty,’ Hausa ddérd?a for Arabic dira-fa ‘cubit.’ This is also th 
characteristic of the colloquial dialects of North Africa and Egypt. Some of the oh 
western dialects of North Africa show ts for classical ¢ and @ but the likely develop- én 
ment is @ > ¢ as elsewhere and then ¢ > ts, of whatever origin. On the other Ji 
hand, both in Egypt and North Africa the attempt to render classical @ and 6 in te 
learned words results in s and z, contrasting with colloquial ¢ and d,‘ and paral- om 
leled by Hausa s and z in the words of group II. a 

3. The article is usually borrowed with the noun (this is also found to some 

: ‘ : ms ‘ : pre 
extent in group II). The form ofthearticle is lorli contrastingwith the classical a 


al. Before the consonants ? or * or x, followed by a vowel, the result is simply I. 
This strongly suggests North African influence since it is only here that the a 
article is normally reduced to l before a single consonant. The combinations /?, 
lf, and lz, containing second elements strange to Hausa, could easily have been M 
heard as 1. Examples: Hausa léyma, Arabic lcayma ‘tent; umbrella,’ Hausa 
layft-, Arabic lfayb ‘fault,’ Hausa ldhadi, Arabic l?ahad ‘Sunday.’ of 

An initial open syllable loses its vowel when unstressed in North African Ara- § yy, 
bic, resulting in an initial consonant cluster. The preceding article becomes ! or 
la. Thus, classical kita-b ‘book’ becomes kta-b, with the article, lkia-b or lakta. ; 
This seems to be reflected in the Hausa li. We also find assimilation of the first 
two consonants to the second member of the cluster in the Hausa reflex of the the 
Arabic original: Hausa létté-fi, Arabic lakta-b ‘book,’ Hausa likkd-fa, Arabic 
larka‘b ‘stirrup,’ Hausa lissd-fi, Arabic lahsa‘b ‘reckoning.’ In Egypt a similar § 5.) 
treatment of initial open syllables is found, but only when the word is preceded Ff w, 
by the definite article, or by a word ending in a vowel, e.g. Egyptian Arabic § 4; 
likta-b ‘the book,’ da kia-b ‘that is a book.’ 





‘ nat 
The article is sometimes rendered by ha in words of group I: Hausa harsd-& | oy 
for Arabic ragsa-s ‘bullet.’ is? 


Words borrowed with the article in group II show ?al for the classical al. 
4. The sounds”, ? and h often disappear, whereas in words of group II we find the 

? regularly for ? and ? and hforh. Examples: Hausa md:lam for Arabic muf- 
allim ‘learned man,’ ri-ba for Arabic riba-h ‘profit.’ 











present publication I employ r in place of r for the trilled variety since the single-tap sound 
does not occur in any of the examples cited. Note that d’ etc. are implosives, ¢’ etc. glot- 
talized. With regard to the quantity of final vowels (see Lang. 17.323), I have had to simply 
reproduce what is given in our chief lexicographical source, G. P. Bargery, A Hausa-English 
Dictionary and English-Hausa Vocabulary (London 1934), where final high tone vowels are 
usually shown as long and low tone vowels short. Whatever view is taken of final vowel 
quantity, it is clear that it depends on Hausa internal linguistic factors and not on the 
Arabic original. 

4In W. H. T. Gairdner, The Phonetics of Arabic 31 (London 1925), we find the example 
masallas ‘a triangle’ (learned) and falit ‘third’ (colloquial). Compare Hausa silust- ‘s 
third’ (learned) and éala-tin ‘thirty’ (colloquial). 
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5. We sometimes find evidence for colloquial rather than classical Arabic stress 
in group I borrowings. An example is Hausa sdlla ‘prayer’ reflecting the col- 
loquial sdla, with which we may compare ?asscld-tu, a group II word, from the 
classical nominative with article assald-‘tu. To the evidence already adduced for 
the predominance of North American influence in borrowing of group I (partic- 
ularly paragraph 3), should be added the regular correspondence of Hausa j with 
classical Arabic j7. The normal Egyptian colloquial g is never found in Hausa, 
while the d of Nubia and Upper Egypt is probably represented by Hausa sirdi 
‘saddle’ for classical Arabic sirf but, if so, in thisword only. That j was originally 
borrowed as 2, characteristic of the urban dialects of Morocco, is suggested by 
such alternations as Hausa (sing.) ?alhdji, (pl.) ?alhazdy, Ar. haf ‘pilgrim.’ In 
present-day Hausa, j is found in morphophonemic alternation before e and i with 
both d and z and the language hasj but noz. The former presence of Z in alter- 
nation with z paralleling s in alternation with s may be presumed. The Fulani 
who live in both among the Hausa and neighboring region to the West and have 
presumably been subject to similar cultural influences in their adoption of 
Mohammedanism represent classical j by z. Since their language has aj but no 
zit is reasonable to conclude that the z, which is not found for classical j outside 
of some Jewish urban dialects of North Africa, is an attempt to render urban 
Moroccan 2. The other areas in which Z is found for classical J (notably Syria) 
are too remote geographically to be considered as sources of borrowing. 

The assumption of greater age for at least some of the borrowings of group I 
is strengthened by evidence that they have undergone phonetic changes since 
their incorporation into Hausa. In some words of group I we find the compound 
tone which results from the contraetion of a former sequence of a high tone 
followed by a low tone, for example, Hausa sdéydd- for Arabic Sahada ‘to witness.’ 
We also find palatalization, particularly of ¢ to ¢, before e, e-, 7, 7-, with subsequent 
shift of e toa. This sequence of change is suggested by morphophonemic alter- 
nations in Hausa native forms. The e as a rendering of Arabic a again suggests 
colloquial pronunciation. Examples are Hausa ¢asa?in ‘ninety’ for Arabic 
isfi-n which we assume to have gone thru the stages tesa?in, cesa?in, Casa?in 
in Hausa and éazbt- ‘rosary’ for Arabic tasbi-h which must have passed through 
the similar stages tezbi-, éezbi-, cazbi-. The parallel labialization of k before o 
(k*o) with subsequent shift of o to a giving k”a is mirrored in k¥4llt-, for Arabic 
kuhl ‘kohl, antimony chloride.’ There is no external evidence by which these 
changes can be dated. 

There are some doublets resulting from the borrowing of the same Arabic word 
ingroup I and groupII. Examples are: Hausa léyfi- (group I) and ?dybi (group 
Ii), for Arabic fayb ‘fault,’ Hausa lissdé-fi (group I), hisé-bi (group II) for Arabic 
hisa-b ‘reckoning.’ In both instances the word of group I is in more frequent use 
and has acquired a much wider variety of figurative and idiomatic connotations 
than those of group II. 

The forms taken by the Arabic vowels are for the most part normal. The 
Arabic aw is sometimes borrowed as o- in words of group I, a characteristic of 
Egyptian colloquial Arabic, and sometimes a3 u, the usual reflex of classic aw in 
North Africa. Examples of these two treatments are: Hausa ?allé- ‘writing 
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board,’ Arabic lawh and Hausa tifa ‘clothing,’ Arabic Gawba. The Arabic stregg 
is rendered by a high tone in Hausa. Additional high tones may be found in 
syllables at several removes from the Arabic stress. 

In the following the Arabic consonants are listed together with details of their 
treatment in Hausa loan-words. 

Ar. b > Hausa b: bdéwalt-, Ar. bawl ‘urine.’ But Hausa b > w in syllable- 
final: ?alli-ra ( < ?alliwra), Ar. ?ibra ‘needle.’ Intervocalically, Ar. b > Hausa 
f in older words, intervocalic position: létid-fi, Ar. kita-b ‘book.’ 

Ar. f > Hauss f: hdraft-, Ar. harf ‘letter of the alphabet.’ But Hausa f >h 
before u, u-: séht-, Ar. saff ‘row, line.’ 

Ar. m > Hausa m normally: mt-zdé-ni, Ar. mi-za-n ‘weight, balance.’ But 
exceptionally m > Hausa b or f: ?albé-si, Ar. ma?asi ‘wages’; kdsaft-, Ar. qism 
‘act of dividing’ (derivation doubtful). 

Ar. 6 > Hausa ¢ or s: tald-ta, Ar. Oala-0a-?u ‘Tuesday’; hadé-si, Ar. hadi-# 
‘Mohammedan religion.’ 

Ar.t > Hausa ¢: sittin, Ar. sittin sixty.’ But Hausa ¢t > é before front 
vowels: lé6-kact-, Ar. wagt ‘time.’ Hausa ¢ > r in syllable-final: hdr, Ar. hatta: 
‘until.’ 

Ar. d > Hausa d: dali-li, Ar. dali-l ‘cause, reason.’ 

Ar. 6 > Hausa d or z: ddrd?a, Ar. dira-fa ‘cubit,’; ?iddn, Ar. ?iédan ‘if’; ?4zni, 
Ar. ?ién ‘permission.’ 

Ar. t > Hausa c’, ?’, d’ (dialect variants): Sokoto hdéd?u, Katsina hdt’d?u, 
Kano hdd’d?u ‘sin,’ Ar. xata? ‘to sin’. 

Ar. d > Hausa I: ?alkd-t-, qa-di- ‘judge.’ 

Ar. s > Hausa s: saba?tn, Ar. sabfi-n ‘seventy.’ But Hausa s > § before 
front vowel: nimfa-s-, Ar. nafs ‘soul.’ 

Ar. z > Hausa z: wdzt-ri, Ar. wazi-r ‘vizier.’ 

Ar. > Hausa s: ndsdra, Ar. nagr ‘victory.’ But Hausa s > & before front 
vowels: ?almdka&-, Ar. migags ‘scissors.’ Hausa s > z in syllable final position, 
and then becomes r in some dialects: cazbt-, carbt-, Ar. tasbi-h ‘rosary.’ Ar. 
galso > Hausa z (possibly reflecting Tuareg z in Arabic loan words thru Tuareg): 
?dzu-mt-, Tuareg azumi, Arabic sawm ‘fast’. However, Hausa zd-rumt-, ‘war- 
rior,’ Ar. sa-rim ‘courageous’ with no Tuareg intermediary suggests that Hausa 
z may represent Arabic s directly. 

Ar. z > Hausa z normally: ?azdéhar, Ar. guhr ‘noon.’ Ar. z > Hausa d (reflect- 
ing Moroccan colloquial pronunciation) only in ddé-hir, Ar. zga-hir ‘evident.’ 
Ar. z > Hausa l(reflecting colloquial Arabic coalescence of z and d paralleling 
that of @andt,dandd. dfrom zis then represented by Hausa 1; cf. the treatment 
of d above) only in multddi, Ar. mugidd ‘envious person.’ 

Ar. Jj > Hausa: jald-la, Ar. full (pl) fila-l ‘embroidered saddle cover.’ Ar.j > 
Hausa z by assimilation to preceding z: zansafar, Ar. zunfufr ‘cinnabar.’ Ar.j > 
Hausa z (reflecting Fulani z, the regular Fulani correspondence of Arabic J): 

5G. Bergstraesser, Einfuehrung in die semitischen Sprachen 135 (Munich 1928), states 


‘fuer d ist die klassische Aussprache die als laterale emphatische Spirans (also ein dem! 
entfernt verwandter Laut.’ 
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zand-?tda, variant of jand-?#za, Ar. jana-?iz ‘funeral rites.’ Ar. J > Hausa d 
(a pronunciation found in Nubia and Upper Egypt) only in sérdi, Ar. sirj ‘saddle.’ 
Ar. J > Hausa g: only in baméd-gije, pl. md-gizdé-wa: ‘pagan,’ Ar. ma-fu-si ‘magian’ 
(derivations doubtful). 

Ar. n > n: ?anntya, Ar. niyya ‘intention.’ Hausa n > m before labials: 
mimbart:, Ar. minbar ‘pulpit.’ Ar. Hausa l sporadically: ladé-ma, Ar. nada-ma 
‘regret.’ 

Ar. 1 > Hausa 1: walt-, Ar. wali- ‘deputy.’ Optionally > Hausa n by assimila- 
tion to following nasal: lamfd-&- or ntimfda-%-, Ar. nafs ‘soul.’ Ar. 1 > Hausa r: 
?alkd-wart-, Ar. qawl ‘promise.’ 

Ar. r > Hausa r: hard-ji, Ar. zaraJ ‘land tax.’ May > Hausa n by dissimila- 
tion from r: only in ?alhart-ni, Ar. hari-r ‘silk.’ 

Ar. k > Hausa k: kd-firt-, Ar. ka-fir ‘unbeliever.’ 

Ar. q > Hausa k usually: kdbari-. Ar. q > Hausa g (frequent colloquial 
pronunciation both in North Africa and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan): géhdwa, 
Ar. qahwa ‘coffee.’ Ar. q > Hausa k (used by the learned for Arabic q to dis- 
tinguish it from Arabic k): kd-?ida, Ar. ga-?ida ‘principle.’ 

Ar. h > Hausa h or zero: jihd-di, Ar. fiha-d ‘holy war’; sdyda, Ar. sa-hid ‘wit- 
ness.” 

Ar. h > Hausa h or zero: hdyla, Ar. hayda ‘menstruation’; ?alkdma, Ar. 
gamh ‘wheat.’ 

Ar. x > Hausa h or zero: zarni-hi, Ar. zarni-x ‘yellow pigment’; la-bd-ri, Ar. 
?axba-r ‘news.’ 

Ar. § > Hausa ? or zero: za?afardn, Ar. zaffara-n ‘saffron’; md-lamt-, Ar. 
mufallim ‘learned man.’ Rarely Ar. ? > Hausa h(rare): hald-ma, Ar. fala-ma 
‘sign.’ 

Ar. g > Hausa g: magariba, Ar. magrib ‘dusk.’ Ar. g > Hausa h: only in 
hari, Ar. ga-ra ‘raiding expedition’ (doubtful derivation). 

Ar. ? > Hausa ? or zero: nd-?ibt-, Ar. na-?ib, ‘deputy’; lddabt-, Ar. ?adab ‘good 
conduct.’ Ar. ? rarely > Hausa w: walldfa, Ar. ?allafa ‘compose a book.’ 

Ar. w > Hausa w: wé-?azt-, Ar. wafg ‘preaching.’ 

Ar. y > Hausa y: baydhi-di pl. yéhi-ddé-wd- Ar. yahu-di- ‘Jew.’ 

The extensive Hausa borrowings from Arabic have had some effects on Hausa 
phonological structure. The flapped r and rolled r were probably formerly 
allophones of the same phoneme,‘ the rolled form occuring only as a development 
of a syllabic final dental. The representation of Arabic r by Hausa rolled r 
under all conditions has given separate phonemic status to the flapped and rolled 
varieties in present-day Hausa. Likewise the occurrence of the glottal stop as a 
representative of Arabic ? or in non-initial position has made a distinct phoneme 
of the Hausa glottal stop, which formerly only occurred in initial word juncture. 
The sequences he and hi probably only occur in words borrowed from Arabic; 
Hausa ho and hu develop from fo and fu in native words in many dialects. How- 

6 The attempt of G. P. Bargery and A. L. James in A Note on the Pronunciation of Hausa, 


Bull. of the School of Oriental Studies 3.721ff (1926) to prove that the two varieties of r 
are allophones of the same phoneme must be considered unsuccessful. 
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ever, the contrast fa, ha in native Hausa words established f and h as distinct 
phonemes in Hausa before the introduction of Arabic loans completed the defec- 
tive distribution of h before e and 7. 

Arabic loans have not produced any marked morphological changes in Hausa, 
Most Hausa borrowings from Arabic are substantial, the nouns being given the 
ending i when masculine, a when feminine; there are a few exceptions. Mascu- 
line proper names (invariably of group II) show the classical nominative u. 
Duals and plurals, found only in the numerals, derive from the colloquial dual 
e-n and plural z-n terminations. Arabic verbs are often rendered by the common 
Hausa periphrases yi ‘to do’ followed by a noun. ‘To read’ is yt kara-ti- ‘do 
reading,’ the noun being probably derived from the Arabic gira-?at ‘reading.’ 
Verbs of the Arabic derived conjugations are found among recent borrowings: 
jarrdba, Ar. jarraba ‘test, try.’ They recejve their tonal pattern in accordance 
with their assimilation to one or the other of the Hausa classes of transitive and 
intransitive verbs but often occur in both classes with appropriate semantic 
development. An instructive example is Arabic hallaka ‘destroy,’ itself a transi- 
tive formation within Arabic. We find halldka ‘destroy’ in Hausa with the ap- 
propriate tonal pattern of transitives, but also hdllakd- ‘perish” with intransitive 
tonal pattern. On the other hand the simple Arabic intransitive halaka ‘perish’ 
has been borrowed as hdlakd- with the meaning ‘perish.’ Here also there is the 
transitive formation haldka ‘destroy.’ The forms hdlakd-, and hallédka which 
combine both the Arabic and Hausa distinctions are said to be most frequent.’ 
The Arabic derived forms of the verb have not resulted in a productive pattern 
within Hausa. 

Hausa subordinating construction, have largely developed through Arabie 
influence. Conditionals involve the Arabic derivatives ?in and ?iddn ‘if’ while 
circumstantial clauses require the compounds sd-?anda or 16-kacinda whose first 
components represent Arabic sa-fa ‘hour’ and wagt ‘time.’ However, the pattern 
of subordination by substantive + da probably existed previous to Arabic in- 
fluence since we find nominal subordinate clauses introduced by ?abinda ‘the 
thing which’ and we even have the native ydnda ‘the manner which, how.’ 

Arabic loan words in Hausa, pavticularly those of group II, many of which are 
not part of the ordinary vocabulary of most speakers, often have learned con- 
notations. They are introduced into the language by the learned class (known 
as Malams) and are at first confined to them, only later becoming part of the 
standard vocabulary. Certain features of the Koranic pronunciation in words 
of group II, in which it differs from the tradition of previous Hausa rendition 
of Arabic words, have the same learned connotations. The use of the glottalized 
k for Arabic q as opposed to the older tradition of k for Arabic q is thus confined 
to the learned class. Likewise z for Arabic 6 is in some cases found as a variant 
for popular din the same word. For example, ?idén ‘if’ is the ordinary form, but 
many Malams say ?izén. This prevalence of learned pronunciations among the 
Malams is but an instance of the Hausa expectation that both in speech and 
thought the Malams will maintain more rigorous standards than the rest of the 


7G. P. Bargery, op. cit. under halaka and hallaka. 
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population. In reference to sexual and excretory expressions, the Malams are 
expected to use the Arabic derivatives rather than the native Hausa word and in 
this respect polite society in general follows the Malams’ example so that the 
native Hausa words have come to be considered vulgar. 

The larger proportion of Arabic loan-words used by the Malams, is also re- 
flected in the high frequency of Arabic loan words in the written literature. It 
is my impression that a count of the proportion of Arabic loan-words, not only in 
the older religious literature written in the Arabic alphabet but also in the news- 
papers and the publications of the Translation Bureau of Zaria would show a 
significantly higher proportion of Arabic loan-words than, for example, the re- 
corded folk tales. 

As is evident from the example of words for sexual and excretory functions, 
the words of Arabic origin do not always displace native words but often exist 
side by side with them invested with different connotations. A further example 
is that of personal names. Every Hausa Moslem has a personal name of Arabic 
origin, Mohammed or one of its equivalents, a theophoric name (for example, 
fabdulla-h ‘servant of God,’) or the name of an early Moslem caliph. These 
names are given by the Malam at the naming ceremony on the seventh day after 
birth. However this name, known from the circumstances under which it is 
given as the ‘Malam’s name,’ is often not the name by which the individual is 
generally known, though always viewed as the “real” name. An individual is 
frequently known by a name given to him according to African native patterns. 
These names are known as ‘grandfather’s names’ in allusion to the joking relation- 
ship which exists between grandparents and grandchildren. Names based on 
the Mohammedan week-days exhibit the application of an African pattern to 
Mohammedan materials. 

In many instances, however, Arabic offered terms for objects or ideas which 
were unknown to the Hausa before their acquaintance with Moslem culture. In 
several departments of material culture, the Hausa debt to Arabic-speakers is 
apparent. For example, virtually all the terms connected with tailoring and the 
art of horsemanship are of Arabic origin. In religion, as one might expect, 
the borrowings are many and of fundamental importance. Along with religion 
the art of writing came to the Hausa and this is made abundantly clear from the 
fact that nearly all the important terms connected with writing are of Arabic 
origin, Hausa knowledge of foreign peoples previous to extensive contact with 
Europeans was thru Arabic literary sources or actual traveling in other Moslem 
countries, particularly in connection with the pilgrimage. It is a striking fact 
that the Hausa knew of places and peoples thousands of miles distant, and had 
even heard of ‘China’ thru Arabic literature, while pagan peoples relatively short 
distances away were unknown to them. 

A classified list of words designed to show the relative importance of Arabic 
loan-words in different departments of Hausa culture follows. These lists, which 
make no pretense of completeness are based primarily in entries in G. P. Bargery’s 
A Hausa-English Dictionary and English-Hausa Vocabulary. I have in some 
cases rejected Arabic etymologies given by Bargery and in other cases supplied 
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them where the Arabic origin of the Hausa word was clear. Words which might 
have been listed under several rubrics have usually only been listed under one, 
except where the semantic specialization was extreme. Where there is a striking 
divergence between the Hausa and Arabic meanings both are given, otherwise 
the translation given is primarily that of the Hausa word. 

Minerals and Precious Stones: kwdilli-, Ar. kuhl ‘antimony, lead sulphide’; 
zarnt-hi, Ar. zarni-x ‘yellow arsenic’; té-ti-ya, Ar. tu-tiya: ‘zine’; zdyba-, Ar. zi?baq 
‘quicksilver’; zanzafar, Ar. zunfufr ‘cinnabar’; zabarjddu, Ar. zabarjad ‘topaz’; 
yaki-tu, Ar. ya-qut ‘sapphire, ruby, etc.’ 

Organic Products and Cultivated Plants: sdndal, Ar. sandal ‘sandal wood’; 
za’afardn, Ar. zaffara-n ‘saffron’; filfil, Ar, filfil ‘allspice’; ktrfa, Ar. girfa ‘con- 
namon’; zanjabil, Ar. zanjabi-l ‘ginger’; nd-nd-, Ar. na?na? ‘peppermint’; mdy?a, 
Ar, maya ‘stacte, perfume’; zaytin, Ar. zaytu-n ‘olive tree, olive fruit’; zabib, 
Ar. zabi-b ‘raisins’; albd-sa, Ar. bagal ‘onion’; sikar, Ar. sukkar ‘sugar’; ?ald-wa, 
Ar. halwa ‘sweetmeat’; géhdwa, Ar. gahwa ‘coffee’; ?alkdma, Ar. qamh ‘wheat’; 
8a?tr, Ar. Safi-r ‘barley’; mdsar, Ar. misr ‘Egypt’ (In the Hausa phrase dd-wdr 
mdsar ‘guinea corn of Egypt’ = ‘maize’). 

Animals: ddbba, Ar. da-bba ‘quadruped’; ?alhanzir, Ar. xanzi-r ‘hog’; ?dhdras, 
Ar. ?ahras ‘bay horse.’ 

Parts of the Body, Bodily Functions, Diseases: ?ibhd-mi, Ar. ?ibha-m ‘thumb’; 
sabdé-ba Ar. sabba-b ‘forefinger’; hdmatd-, Ar. ?ibt ‘armpit’ (relation doubtful); 
baldga, Ar. balaga ‘reach puberty’; hdyla, Ar. hayda ‘menstruation’ ; najdsa jandsa 
Ar. najas ‘excrement’; béwalt-, Ar. bawl ‘urine’; ?al?dwra, Ar. fawra ‘pudenda’; 
?azzdkart-, Ar. dakar ‘penis’; ?alfdrfi, Ar. farj ‘vagina’; wad’d?i, waéd?i, Ar. wat? 
‘sexual intercourse’; jimd-?i, Ar. jima-? ‘sexual intercourse’; bd-sur, Ar. ba-sw-r 
‘piles’; ?d/bdras, Ar. barag ‘leprosy.’ 

Household and Personal Goods: tard-ha, Ar. tarra-ha ‘mattress’; sahd-ni, Ar. 
sahn ‘kettle’; barrd-di, Ar. barra-d ‘teapot, cooler’; finjd-li, Ar. finja-n ‘coffee cup, 
glass’; sundiki, Ar. sandu-q ‘trunk’; ?asawd-ki, Ar. sawwa-q ‘tooth-pick’; mdn- 
zari-, Ar. manzar ‘eye-glasses’; sa-bilu, Ar. sa-bu-n ‘soap’; tufa, Ar. dawba ‘gar- 
ment’; ?aljt-fu, Ar. jib ‘pocket’; jtbba, Jubba, Ar. Jubba ‘sleeveless gown’; jdwha, 
j6-ha, Ar. ju-ha ‘close-fitting robe’; ldéwni, ‘embroidery design,’ Ar. lawn ‘color’; 
muhérrdma, Ar. muhammar ‘thin cotton of red color’; sti-stya, Ar. su-si-ya ‘purple 
cloth or thread’ (from Sousse in Tunisia); ?alhart-ni, Ar. hari-r ‘silk fabric’; 
léyma ‘umbrella, tent,’ Ar. xayma ‘tent.’ 

Tools, Musical Instruments: ?alli-ra, Ar. ?ibra ‘needle’; bastlla, Ar. misalla 
‘large needle’; ?almdka&-, Ar. migqags ‘scissors’; mdsa-bd-, Ar. mirzabba ‘black- 
smith’s hammer’; ?algdyta, Ar. gayt, ‘reed instrument’; ?ali-du, Ar. ?u-d ‘lute.’ 

Weapons and Horsemanship: lifidt:, Ar. libd ‘quilted armor’; hindt-, Ar. hindi: 
‘type of sword’ (Indian); ldfdrdnjt-, Ar. firanji- ‘type of sword’ (Frank, Euro- 
pean); harsd-, Ar. rasa-sa ‘bullet, cartridge’; bindiga, Ar. bandugqi-ya ‘gun’; 
gadartyya, Ar. gadda-ra ‘muzzle-loading pistol’; likkd-fa, Ar. rika-b ‘stirrup’; 
sirdi, Ar. sirf ‘saddle’; linzd-mi, Ar. lija-m ‘bit’; jald-la, Ar. full, pl jfila-l ‘em- 
broidered saddle cover.’ 

Building: ?asd-si, Ar. ?asa-s ‘foundations of a house’; ?al?ami-di, Ar. famud 
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‘clay pillars supporting upper storey’; td-ga-, Ar. ta-ga ‘window’; mand-ra, Ar. 
mana-ra ‘steps leading up to a minaret’. 

Trading: ?arahd: ‘Cheap’ from Ar. ?irza:s ‘act of cheapening’ or razi-s ‘cheap’; 
siyd-sa, Ar. siya-sa ‘reduction in price’; témant-, Ar. 8aman ‘price, expensiveness’; 
kt-ma, Ar. qui-ma ‘assessment, estimate’; kddart-, Ar. gadr ‘value’; hd-ja, hdjja, 
Ar. ha-ja ‘goods’; ri-ba- ‘profit,’ Ar. ribh ‘gain’; ribd- ‘interest, usury,’ Ar. raba-h 
‘gain’; gdyra, Ar. gayr ‘deficit’; masaré-fi, Ar. magru-f ‘petty purchasing’; tasdr- 
ruft-, Ar. tassarruf ‘trading, farming one’s capital’; tajd-wali; Ar. taja-wal ‘itine- 
rant trading’; sdllamd-, Ar. sallama ‘accept offered price’; tadalt-si, Ar. tadli-s 
‘concealment of defects of article for sale’; ldkddan, Ar. nagdan ‘cash down’; 
la?dda ‘commission,’ Ar. fahd ‘agreement’ (derivation doubtful); ?iJd-ra, Ar. 
*ja-ra ‘fee, commission’; ld-dd, Ar. ?ada:? ‘wages, reward’; kisima, kisima, 
Ar. gisma ‘division into shares’; dilld-, Ar. dalla:l ‘broker’; ?attd-firt- Ar. tafir 
‘merchant, wealthy man’; mi-zd-ni, Ar. mi-za-n ‘scale, balance.’ 

Political Organization: ?amt-ri, Ar. ?ami-r ‘emir, ruler’; wazt-ri, Ar. wazi-r 
‘vizier’; hd-kimt-, Ar. ha-kim ‘governor, paramount official’; wakt-, Ar. waki-l, 
‘steward, deputy’; milki, Ar. mulk ‘rule, government’; mabd-yi?a, Ar. maba-yafa 
‘homage, allegiance’; ?addd-?ird-, Ar. da-?ira ‘small, dependent kingdom’; 
majaltsa Ar. majlis ‘council chamber’; séwdra ‘council,’ Ar. Sa-wara ‘ask advice’; 
baytumdal, Ar. baytu lma-l ‘treasury’; ?iistra, ?ujira, Ar. Pusr ‘one-tenth of estate 
taken by government’; himusi-, Ar. xums, ‘one-fifth of war booty, taken by 
government’; hard-jt, Ar. xara-j ‘land tax, tax in general’; jiztya, jizi?a, Ar. jizya 
‘poll-tax on non-Moslems.’ 

Legal: ?alkd-li-, Ar. ga-di- ‘judge’; Sari?a, Ar. Sari-Pa ‘law’; Sdydd, Sdéhidd-, Ar. 
sa‘hid ‘witness’; kdzaf ‘false charge,’ Ar. kadib ‘lie’; ?inkd-ri, Ar. ?inka-r‘ denial 
of guilt’; tuhima, Ar. tuhma ‘suspicion of guilt.’ 

Marriage, Death, Inheritance: sadd-ki, Ar. sada-q ‘bride-price’; walt-, Ar. 
wali- ‘one who gives girl in marriage’ (in another meaning, ‘saint’); ma?ast- 
‘adultery,’ Ar. mafsiya ‘act of rebellion’; zind-, Ar. zina: ‘adultery’; ?tdda-, Ar. 
fidda ‘legal period of waiting for divorce’; mitu, Ar. pf ma-ta, impf. yamu:tu 
‘die’ (derivation doubtful); Ukkdfant-, Ar. kafan ‘shroud’; kdbart-, Ar. gabar 
‘grave’; Jand-?tza, zand-?tda, Ar. Jana-?iz (pl) ‘burial rites’; wart-sa, Ar. wira-éa 
‘diversion of inheritance’; (sing) ba?ajdndbe, (pl) jéndbd-wd-, Ar. ?ajnab ‘one 
outside of table of affinity who does not inherit.’ 

Literacy: kara-ti:, Ar. qira-?at ‘reading’; littd-fi, Ar. kita-b ‘book’; taddéwa, 
tawdda ‘ink, Ar. dawa- ‘ink stand’ (derivation doubtful); ?alkdlamt-, Ar. galam 
‘pen, pencil’; ?allé-, Ar. lawh ‘writing board’; wdrka, Ar. warga ‘leaf of a book’; 
tadari-&, tadari-ji, Ar. tadrij ‘stiff covers for holding manuscripts’; hd-siya, Ar. 
ha-Siya ‘marginal note’; mukd-bdla, Ar. muqa-bala ‘collation of manuscripts’; 
Sérha, Ar. Sarh ‘commentary’; ddftart-, Ar. daftar ‘account-book’; td-li-fi, Ar. 
ta?li-f ‘written composition’; walldfa, Ar. ?allafa ‘compose a book’; bd-bi, Ar. 
bab ‘chapter of a book’; dd-ba, Ar. tabafa ‘to print’; saddra, Ar. satar ‘line of 
printing’; ?ajami-, Ar. fajami- ‘non-Arabic writing’; hdraft-, Ar. harf ‘letter of 
the alphabet’; wdsalt- ‘orthographic additions to the consonantal text,’ Ar. 
wasl ‘a, particular orthographic sign.’ 
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Religion: ?addt-ni, Ar. di-n ‘religion’; riddd-, Ar. ridda ‘apostasy’; t-md-ni, 
Ar. ?i-ma-n ‘faith’; zuntibi, Ar. danb ‘sin’; 2d-linci ‘oppression,’ Ar. zalama 
‘oppress’ ; ti-bd, Ar. Pf. ta-ba, Impf. yatu:bu ‘repent’; kdlma, Ar. kalma ‘profession 
of faith’; ?dlla, Ar. alla-h ‘God’; mald-?tka, Ar. mala-?ik (pl) ‘angel’; rawhd-nt- 
‘spirits intermediate between the angels and the jinn,’ Ar. ru-ha-nt- ‘spiritual’; 
?aljdn, Ar. finn ‘jinn’; lé-htra, Ar. ?a-xira ‘next world’; jahénndma, Ar. Jahannam 
‘hell’; Saydd-ni, Saycd-ni, Saycdn Ar. Sayta-n ‘satan; a demon’; 77blés, Ar. ?ibli-s 
‘the devil; a demon’; kdwsdrd, kdwédrd Ar. kawéar ‘a river in Paradise’; ?al? dri, 
Ar. farg ‘the throne of God’; musulmt-, Ar. muslim ‘Moslem’; kd-firt-, Ar. ka-fir 
‘unbeliever’; mund-fikt-, Ar. muna-fiq ‘hypocrite’; maji-si-, Ar. maju-si: ‘pagan’ 
(originally Miainti: (sing) baydhi-di-, (pl) yahi-dé-wd-, Ar. yahu-di- ‘Jew’; 
(sing) bandsd-re, (pl) ndsd-rd-wd- Ar. nagra-ni- ‘Christin’; ?almast-hu-, Avs 
masi‘h ‘christ’; ?alkur?4n, Ar. qur?a-n ‘koran’; linjt-la, rinjt-la, Ar. ?ingtl ‘New 
Testament’; ?attdwrd-, Ar. tawra ‘The Torah’; zabi-rd-, Ar. za-bu-r ‘the Book of 
Psalms’; fa-ttya, Ar. fa-tiha ‘the Fatiha’; hizift-, Ar. hizb ‘one-sixtieth of the 
Koran’; ?anndbi Ar. nabi-y ‘prophet’; stinna, Ar. sunna ‘the Sunna’; hadi:si, 
Ar. hadi-6 ‘Moslem Tradition’; farilla, Ar. fari-da ‘obligatory duties’; ?asald-tu, 
?assald‘tu ‘the morning call to prayer,’ Ar. sala-(t) ‘prayer’; la-dan, la-dé-ni 
‘muessin’, Ar. ?aéa-n ‘the call to prayer’; sdlla-, Ar. sala-(t) ‘ritual prayer’; 
?addi?a-, Ar. dufa-(t) ‘non-ritual prayer’; li-md-mi, li-man ‘prayer-leader, Imam’; 
sujdda, sufida, Ar. suju-d ‘prostration during prayer’; ruktéi-?u, Ar. ruku-? ‘bend- 
ing posture during prayer’; mimbari-, Ar. minbar ‘pulpit’; hidtba, hiciba, 
Ar. zutba ‘Friday sermon’; ?alwald-, Ar. wada-(t), ‘prayer ablution’; ¢azbt-, 
Ar. tasbi-h ‘rosary’; ?alhdji, Ar. haf ‘pilgrim’; hdji, Ar. haff ‘pilgrimage’; 
hardm, Ar. hara-m ‘forbidden territory, the sanctuary of Mecca’; ?dzumf-, Ar. 
sawm ‘fast of Ramadan’; sdddka, Ar. sadaga ‘alms’; zakd-, Ar. zaka- ‘poor-tax’; 
jihaé-di, Ar. jihad ‘holy war’; %t-di, Ar. i-d ‘religious festival’; md-lamt-, Ar. 
mufallim ‘learned man, teacher’; ?almd-jfirt-, Ar. muha jir ‘pupil’; ¢d-libt-, Ar. 
ta-lib ‘pupil’; wé? azt- Ar. wafz ‘preaching, exhortation’; ld-ya, ‘written charm,’ Ar. 
?a-ya ‘verse’; hd-timt-, Ar. xa-tim, ‘seal, magic square’; cala-musdy, dala-musdy 
‘long line from which written letters are suspended for magical purposes,’ Ar. 
(pl) tala-sim ‘talisman’; sthirt-, Ar. sihr ‘sorcery,’ ‘magic,’ sémmu ‘evil charm,’ 
Ar. samm ‘poison’; sdléma, Ar. sala-ma ‘greeting’; md-dalld-, Ar. alhamdu lil- 
la‘hi ‘praise be to God!’ (in answer to greeting); subhd-nalld-hi, Ar. subha-na 
lla-hi ‘praise God (-God forbid!); bis(i)mélla, Ar. bismi lla-hi ‘in the name of 
God!’; wallé-hi, Ar. walla-hi ‘by God!’ (in oaths) ; hibust-, Ar. hubs ‘pious endow- 

ment’; wali, Ar. wali: ‘saint’; Se-hu, Ar. Sayx ‘sheikh.’ 

Numerals, Time-Reckoning, Weights and Measures: séfirt-, Ar. sifr ‘zero’; 
Stdda, Ar. sitia ‘six’ (derivation doubtful); ?asirin ?iSirin, Ar. Pisri-n ‘twenty’; 
tala‘tin, Ar. Oala-Gi-n ‘thirty’; ?arba?in, Ar. ?arbafi-n; hamsin, Ar. zamsin 
‘fifty’; sittin, Ar. sittin ‘sixty’; saba?in, Ar. sabfi-n ‘seventy’; tamanin, Ar. 
dama-ni-n ‘eighty’; éasa?in, tasa?in, tis?in, Ar. tisfi-n ‘ninety’; metén, maytdn Ar. 
mi?atayn; ?dlif, Ar. ?alf ‘thousand’; ?alfydn, Ar. ?alfayn (colloquial ?alfe-n) ‘two 
thousand’; téimunt-, simunt-, Ar. @umun ‘one-eighth’; za-md-ni, Ar. zaman 
‘period, time’; Atjrd-, htjird-, Ar. hijra ‘the Hegira’; lé-kact-, wé-kact-, wdakatt-, 
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Ar. wagt ‘time; season’; ramalan, Ar. ramada-n ‘the month of Ramadan’; ldéhadi, 
Ar. ?ahad ‘Sunday’; littinén, Ar. ?i@nayn ‘Monday’; tala-ta, Ar. dala-6a-? “Tues- 
day’; la-rabd-, Ar. ?arbafa-? ‘Wednesday’; ?alhamiés, Ar. xami:s ‘Thursday’; ju- 
mi’?a-, jummd?a-, Ar. jumfa ‘Friday’; ?asabdr, ‘with genitive ?asabdc), Ar. sabt 


‘Saturday’; sd-?a, Ar. sa-Pa ‘time; hour’; ?asubé-, ?asubd-hi-, Ar. subh ‘dawn’; : 


sé-fé-, Ar. gubh morning’ (derivation doubtful); ?alftjir, Ar. fir ‘early morn- 
ing’; walahd-, Ar. duha: ‘forenoon’ (derivation doubtful) ; ?azdhar, Ar. zuhr ‘noon 
and early afternoon’; la?dsar, Ar. fasr ‘late afternoon’; magariba, Ar. magrib 
‘twilight’; ?almi-ru Ar. magrib ‘dusk’ (derivation doubtful); li-34-:, Ar. Pasa-? 
‘evening’; 723d:?2-, Ar. fasa-? ‘after sunset’; miskd-li-, miskd-li, Ar. miéqal ‘a 
measure for scent’; mu-dandbi, Ar. muddu nnabi-y ‘tof a sa’a’ (literally, ‘measure 
of the Prophet’); mél, Ar. mi-l ‘mile’; ddérd?a ztrd-?a. ‘cubit.’ 

Grammar, Mathematics, Astrology: ndhdwu, Ar. nahw ‘grammar’; ldfazt- 
‘speech, pronunciation’; ligga, Ar. luga ‘learned expression’; li?ird-bi, Ar. 77?ra-b 
‘grammatical analysis’; mahdlli, Ar. mahall ‘context of a word’; bdyti, Ar. bayt, 
‘verse’; si-ga, Ar. st-ga ‘tense, case’; fi?zli-, Ar. fifl ‘verb’; ?dmari-, Ar. ?amr 
{mperative’; jém?7, Ar. jam? ‘plural’; ?adadt-, Ar. fadad ‘number’; ?alwatt-ka, 
Ar. wa6i-qa ‘triangle’; dd-?tra Ar. da-?ira ‘circle’; maddwwart-, Ar. mudawwar 
‘circle’; hisd-bt, Ar. hisa-b ‘mathematics, astrology’; za-rd, zahardtu, Ar. zuhra 
Venus’; béruji-, Ar. burf ‘sign of the zodiac; auspicious day’; nahi-sd-, Ar. na- 
hasa ‘inauspiciousness.’ 

Abstract and General: ?abadén, ?abddan, Ar. ?abadan ‘forever, always’; 
"4-dali-, ?d-dilt-, Ar. fa-dil ‘righteous person’; ?add-wa, Ar. Pada-wa- ‘enmity’; 
"afuwd-, Ar. fafwa ‘clemency, restoration to health’; ?dfalé-, Ar. ?ajal ‘fixed 
period; period of debt or imprisonment’; ?d-fizi-, Ar. Pa-fiz ‘weak person’; ?a- 
juzd-, Ar. faju-z ‘old person’; ?dé-ktba, Ar. %a-qiba ‘end, result’; ?al?a-da, Ar. 
fa-da ‘custom’; ?al?djibi-, Ar. fajab ‘wonder, surprise’; ?al?dmari-, Ar. ?amr 
‘thing, affair’; ?al?%imma, Ar. ?umma ‘people, nation’; ?ald-ma, hald-ma, Ar. 
fala‘ma ‘sign, indication’; ?albtsir, Ar. busr ‘good news’; ?alfd-lu, Ar. fa?l- ‘good 
luck’; ?alfaén, Ar. fahm ‘intelligence’; ?alfdrma, Ar. hurma ‘haughtiness, swank’; 
alhd-?int-, Ar. xa-?in ‘dishonest man’; ?alhé-ri, Ar. xayr ‘kindness’; ?alkabd-?1, 
Ar. gaba-?th ‘evil desire or wish’; ?alkddart-, Ar. gadr ‘worth’ (noun) ; ?alkdrya, Ar. 
garya ‘principal town of a district’; ?alkdéwart- ‘promise’ (noun), Ar. gawl ‘speech’; 
*alkaztb, ?alkazibu ‘lie’ (noun), Ar. kadu:b ‘liar’; ?7amd-na, Ar. ?ama-na ‘friend- 
liness; thing deposited in trust’; ?ambd-ta, Ar. ?anba?a ‘mention’; ?dmfa-nt- 
‘benefit’ (noun), Ar. ?anfafa ‘reap benefit’; ?ammd-, Ar. ?amma: ‘but’; ?ant-ya, 
"anniya, Ar. niyya ‘zeal, energy’; ?ard-du:, Ar. rafd ‘thunder’; ?dsdlan, Ar. 
aslan ‘originally’; ?ast-ri-, Ar. sirr ‘secret’; ?aybi, Ar. fayb ‘fault, blemish’; 
"dyniht- ‘really,’ Ar. faynihi ‘its eye or essence’; ?dyyand-, Ar. fayyana ‘set 
forth, explain’; ?azd-ba, Ar. faéa-b ‘anguish’; ?dzzikt- ‘prosperity,’ Ar. rizq ‘pro- 
vision’; ?azzima, Ar. dimma ‘responsibility’; ?iddn, ?izdn ‘if,’ Ar. ?zéan ‘in that 
case’; ?2hisd-nt, Ar. ?ihsa-n ‘kindness’; ?ilgdé-zi, Ar. ?ilga-z ‘allegory’; ?ilhd-ma, 
Ar. ?ilha-ma ‘instinct’; ?élla, Ar. Pilla ‘crime, defect’; ?tlimt-, Ar. Pilm ‘knowledge, 
science’; ?én, Ar. ?in ‘if,’; ?4mmd-, Ar. ?imma: ‘either, or’; ?isd-ra Ar. ?iSa-ra 
‘indication’; ?7ttifd-ki Ar. ittifa-k ‘consensus of opinion’; ?ittihd-di, ?ijtihd-di, 
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Ar. ijtiha-d, ‘earnest effort’; ?iyd-li, Ar. Piya-l family, household’; ?¢znz, Ar. 
?ién ‘permission’; ?fzza, Ar. Pizza ‘greatness’; bdddald-, Ar. baddala ‘change’ 
(verb); da?awd-, Ar. dafwa-(t) ‘claim, version’; dabd-ra, Ar. dubba-ra (vulgar 
Arabic) ‘device, plan; resourcefulness’; ddé-hir ‘undoubtedly,’ Ar. za-hir ‘clear’; 
dalt-li, Ar. dali-l ‘cause, reason’; ddrdja, Ar. daraja ‘rank, honor’; dawwdma, Ar. 
dawwama ‘continue, last’; fahim-ta, Ar. fahima ‘understand’; féhamt- Ar. fahm 
‘intelligence’; faki-ri, fakt-ri, Ar. faqgi-r ‘poor person’; fdnni, Ar. fann ‘subject 
matter; branch of study’; fard-ga, Ar. fara-g ‘opportunity, leisure’; fdsali-, Ar, 
fasl ‘season of the year; chapter’; fitina, Ar. fitna ‘disobedience, disturbance’; 
gaé-fdéra, Ar. gafr ‘pardon’ (noun); gd-léban, Ar. ga-liban ‘usually’; gd-libt-, Ar. 
ga'lib ‘majority’; gari-bi, Ar. gari-b ‘strange; a stranger’; gayydra, Ar. gayyara 
‘change in appearance, alter’; ha-?{n-ta, Ar. (act, part.) xa-?in ‘defraud’; hacabt-bi, 
?acabt-bi ‘sorcerer; quarrelsome person,’ Ar. tabi-b ‘physician’; hdcdrt- hdddrt-,, Ar, 
xatar ‘danger’; hdcd?u, hdddé?u ‘accident,’ Ar. rata? ‘error, fault.’ hddd-yd-, Ar. (pl) 
hada-ya., ‘gift, offering’ ; hadddba, ?adddba, ‘worry, pester,’ Ar. Padsaba ‘torment’; 
hdyba, Ar. hayba, ‘dignified appearance’; hdddi, Ar hadd ‘limit’; hdka, Ar. ha-kaéa: 
‘thus (derivation doubtful) ; hakt-ka, hakt-ka, Ar- haqi-qa ‘certainty; undoubtedly’; 
hdkki, Ar. haqq ‘one’s due; wages; blame’; hald-liya ‘possession honestly ob- 
tained,’ Ar. hala: ‘lawful thing’; haldka, halldéka, Ar. ‘perish, die’; hd-li, hd-lt, 
Ar. ha-l ‘circumstance, behavior’; hdlf-, Ar. ha-l ‘character, habit’; hdlmu, Ar. 
hadm ‘digestion’; hant-?an, Ar. hani-?an ‘enjoyment’; hdnkali-, Ar. fagl ‘intelli- 
gence’; hdr, hattd-, Ar. hatta- ‘until’; hdrka, Ar. haraka ‘movement’; hawd- ‘upper 
air; selfishness,’ Ar. hawa-? ‘air’; hd-zikt-, Ar. xa-zig ‘quick of perception’; hidimd-, 
Ar. xidma ‘service’; hi-la, Ar. hi-la ‘craftiness’; hild-fa, Ar. xila-fa ‘inconsistency, 
divergence’; hikdya, Ar. hika-ya ‘narrative’; hikidu, Ar. higd ‘grudge’; himma, 
Ar. himma ‘energy, zeal’; hirfa, Ar. hirfa ‘manual calling’; hiyd-na, Ar. xriya-na 
‘deceit, fraud’; hijja, Ar. huffa ‘reason, excuse’; jd-ha, Ar. iha ‘direction, side’; 
jé-hilt-, Ar. fa-hil ‘ignorant’; Jarrdba, Ar. Jarraba, ‘test, examine’; jawd-ba, Ar. 
Jawa'b ‘message, reply’; jidd-la, Ar. Jida-l ‘quarrelsomeness; discussion’; Jimtlla 
fimla, Ar. Jumla ‘total’; kd-?ida, kd-?ida, Ar. qa-?ida ‘principle, method’; kamd- 
‘likeness, like,’ Ar. kama: ‘as’; kimmald, Ar. kammala ‘finish’; kdsafi-, Ar. gism 
‘division’ (derivation doubtful); kasdf-ta, Ar. gassama ‘divide into portions’ 
(derivation doubtful) ; killum, killun ‘always, frequently,’ Ar. kull ‘all’ (deriva- 
tion doubtful); la-bidda Ar. la-budda ‘without doubt’; la-bd-ri, Ar. (pl.) ?axbar 
‘news, information’ ; lddabt-, Ar. ?adab ‘good manners’; ld-fiya, Ar. ®a-fiya ‘health’ 
(a common greeting); ldrdi, ldrli, Ar. ®ard ‘tract of land’; ldkabt-, Ar. lagab 
‘nickname’; ldyfi-, Ar. ayb ‘crime, fault’; lazdém-ta, Ar. lazima ‘be incumbent 
upon’; lissd-fi, lissaft-, Ar hisa-b ‘reckoning’; limd-na Ar. ?ama-na ‘friendship’; 
ma?adidi, Ar. mafdu-d ‘limited’; ma-?and-, Ar. mafna- ‘meaning’; mddawwamt-, 
Ar. mudawwim ‘everlasting’; mdhassadi-, Ar. muhassid ‘envious person’; mahtbba, 
muhitbba, Ar. muhibba ‘respect, popularity’; majahi-li, Ar. majhu-l ‘unknown 
quantity or things’; makabi-li, Ar. maqbu'l ‘a place to store something’; makast-di, 
Ar. maqsu-d ‘intention, meaning’; md-kiri- Ar.ma-kir ‘crafty person’; mali-hi-liyd, 
Ar. malanzu'liya ‘a gossip, cabal’; mart-li, Ar. mari-d ‘chronically sick person’; 
masd-féha, Ar. masa-faha ‘act of shaking hands’; masaqi-li ‘person with bad 
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memory,’ Ar. masgu-l ‘distracted, busy’; mast-fa Ar. mugi-ba ‘misfortune’; 
misd-li, Ar. mi@a-l ‘example, illustration, approximately’; mubdzzart-, Ar. mu- 
badéir ‘careless, extravagant person’; muddbbart-, Ar. mudabbar, ‘slave who has 
been promised freedom on death of master’; muhtmmi, Ar. muhimm ‘important’; 
muliddi, Ar. mugidd ‘cantankerous person’; murd-di, Ar. mura-d ‘wish, desire’ 
(noun); na?dm, Ar. nafam ‘yes’; ndkalt-, Ar. naql ‘explanation, instruction’; 
ndlhu, Ar. nadh ‘sprinkling of water’; ndsdra, Ar. nasr ‘victory, success’; nt?4ma, 
Ar. nifma ‘blessing, fertile soil’; nisd-¢i, Ar. nasa:t ‘joie de vivre’; ntyya, Ar. niyya 
‘intention’; rajd- ‘be keen, or set on,’ Ar. raja: ‘hope’; s4?ant-, Ar. ga?n ‘matter, 
affair’; sdbabt-, Ar. sabab ‘reason, cause’; sdbo with da ‘on account of,’ Ar. 
sabab ‘reason, cause’; Sdgalt-, Ar. Sagal ‘business, work; saht-hi, Ar. sahi-h ‘genu- 
ine’; séhi-, sdf, Ar. saff ‘row, line’; Sékka, Ar. Sakk ‘doubt’; salléma, Ar. sallama 
‘dismiss’; séma, Ar. sama-? ‘top, heaven, sky’; sana-?a, Ar. sana-fa ‘calling, 
occupation’; sdnadi, Ar. sanad ‘cause’; sdradt- Ar. Sart ‘agreement, condition’; 
sdwit, Ar. sawt ‘voice’; sawwd-, Ar. sawa-? ‘equality’; stffa, Ar. siffa ‘likeness, 
description’; sikira, Ar. Sukr ‘gratefulness’; sti-ra, Ar. su-ra ‘likeness’; ta?alléka, 
Ar. tafallaga ‘be dependent on’; ta?démmuli-, Ar. tafammul ‘utilization’; ta? aztyya, 
Ar. tafziya ‘conselement’; tdbbaid-, Ar. @abbata ‘confirm a statement’; takart-mi 
Ar. takri-m ‘act of showing respect’; td-ri-hi, Ar. ta?ri-x ‘history’; tarjamdn, Ar. 
turjuma-n ‘interpreter’; zd-rumt- ‘brave warrior,’ Ar. sa-rim ‘courageous’; zdy- 
yand-, Ar. zayyana ‘improve, adorn’; zi-na, Ar. zi-na ‘adornment’; zélla ‘ill 
treatment,’ Ar. dilla ‘vileness.’ 


University of Minnesota. 








SOME PROBLEMS OF TUNGUS 
Karu H. MENGES 
1. EXCLUSIVE AND INCLUSIVE 


The first person plural in Tungus has two forms, an exclusive and an inclusive. 
The form given by Castrén is that of the exclusive.' For the inclusive Poppe’ 
gives the suffix -ra-p(-rd-p/ro-p). Exclusive and inclusive are also sharply dis- 
tinguished in Mandju; cp. Ch. de Harlez, Manuel de la langue mandchoue, art. 67, 
p. 41, who does not define them, however, as exclusive and inclusive. Poppe 
gives a detailed description of the two forms in his brief grammatical introduction 
(p. 7). 

As P. W. Schmidt has shown in the chapter on exclusive and inclusive in Die 
Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde 327-34, such formations are found 
principally in those speech areas which also show strong differentiation of number 
in dual and trial formations. Their occurrence is thus all the more striking in 
Tungus. There is no trial in the entire group; a system of dual forms is present 
only in Ugrian—Hungarian excepted—and Samoyed, in Lapp there are only iso- 
lated remnants. None of these languages makes use of the inclusive-exclusive 
distinction. It is found in Australian, Papuan, Austronesian, Dravidian, Munda, 
and Tibeto-Chinese; also in both Americas, very rarely in Africa. In Southern 
Asia the inclusive and exclusive may have originated in the Munda group and 
spread from there, as P. W. Schmidt and Sten Konow assume; it is found in the 
Himalayas, in Western Assam, and Southern China. The occurrence of the 
exclusive-inclusive distinction in Tungus is perhaps to be explained by the as- 
sumption that the Tungus, while still living in Northern—and partly in Central— 
China, their oldest habitat as far as we can see (according to Shirokogorov, about 
3rd millennium B.C.), took over the exclusive-inclusive from a language influ- 
enced by Munda. This may be the first linguistic evidence for an original home 
of the Tungus group in the Chinese area.* 

The objection may be raised that Tungus is not the only Altaic group to make 
use of the exclusive and inclusive, as was long thought, but that it was also used 
in Mongol, at least in the older literary sources.‘ It is therefor important to 
point out that the distinction between these two forms began to be lost very early 
in Mongol, so that today only morphological reminiscences are still extant 


1 See Menges, The Tungus Tense in -ra, Lang. 19.239. Detailed reference to Castren’s 
work in note 7, p. 238. 

2 Materialy dija issledovanija tungusskovo jazyka, Naretie Barguzinskiz Tungusov (Mate- 
rial for Japhetic Linguistics, vol. 13, Leningrad Ac. of Sc. 1927). In giving forms from the 
various sources, we generally follow the transcription of the authors except for a few modi- 
fications in favor of more standard symbols, as a in place of é. 

* For a discussion of the original home of the Tungus, see the appropriate chapters in 
Shirikogorov, Social Organization of the Northern Tungus (Shanghai 1933) and in P. W. 
Koppers, T'ungusen und Miao, Mitteilungen der Anthr. Gesellschaft vol. 60 (Vienna 1930). 

4 Cp. Poppe, Grammatika pisjmenno-mongoljskovo jazyka 79 (Leningrad 1937). 
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(Buryat does not indicate any difference between exclusive and inclusive’). The 
Mandju-Tungus languages have developed an entirely independent system of 
exclusive-inclusive both with pronouns and verbs (this latter was never developed 
in Mongol!) ; this system is neither rudimentary nor in the process of disintegra- 
tion. It is fully developed and imparts to the group its peculiar position among 
the Ural-Altaic languages. It is not fortuitous that in the Altaic group Mongol, 
which has closer relationship with Turkic, is the one which shows the distinction, 
at least in the 1p. pronoun in a certain state of its development (cp. also con- 
temporary Ordos: exclusive 1p. bida ‘we (but not you),’ and the inclusive Ip. éi- 
bida, ¢t-bida, t'a-hida ‘we including you”, the latter being formed by the combi- 
nation of the pronoun of Ip. with 2s. é% or 2nd pers. pl. t‘a); for, in the time of the 
ancestors of present-day Turkic and Mongol, i.e. in Proto-Turco-Mongol, the 
southeastern dialects, the predecessors of the present Mongol languages, were 
the connecting link between Turco-Mongol and Mandju-Tungus. In the process 
of mutual linguistic influence, these dialects acquired from their southern neigh- 
bors the distinction of the two forms. 

Wladyslaw Kotwicz discusses this question, as far as it concerns the pronouns, 
in Les pronoms dans les langues altaiques, (Polska Akademja Umijetnosci, Prace 
Kom. Orjentalistycznej, No. 24, Krak6éw 1936), esp. p. 8 ff. Kotwicz very in- 
geniously attempts to explain the inclusive as an original dual. It is not yet 
possible to judge whether the attempt was successful. A functional dual is found 
only in the above-mentioned languages of the Finno-Ugric group; in Altaic only 
Turkic exhibits survivals of a dual in the nominal suffix -z, but, as in the entire 
Altaic group, the dual is no longer a living category. It is conceivable, however, 
that in far distant times, probably when the exclusive-inclusive was adopted by 
the Tungus, a dual suffix (already losing its original force) or a suffix that was re- 
lated to the later Turkic dual suffix, took over the function of the inclusive. 

As far as the Tungus pronoun Ip. incl. mitt (Poppe, loc. cit. 7) is concerned, it 
seems to be a compound from very old forms of the pronoun of the 1st person mi 
and of the 2nd pers. é2. Since in Tungus number in pronouns is distinguished 
only by the quality of the root-vowel, the original number-significance of these 
forms is irrelevant for us. In modern Evenki Tungus, the singular of the pro- 
nouns has the root-vowel 7, the plural w. The second element f corresponds 
to the proto-Mongol form of the pronoun 2nd pers. sing. *ti>d (cp. proto- 
Finno-Ugrian *te-ni, ti-n-), while Tungus as well as Turkic presupposes an ancient 
initial sibilant: Turkic sen ‘thou,’ Evenki si, &, pl. sw, i. This hypothesis of a 
composition of the pronoun Ip. incl. miti<mi + & is supported by the formation 
of the Ip. incl. e.g. in Ordos: ¢t-bida, ¢1-bida, compounded from the pronouns of 
the 2s. and of the Ip., and ¢‘a-bida compounded from the pronouns of the 2p. and 
of the lp. The fact that the 1p. incl. is actually a combination furnishes another 
argument in favor of an early borrowing and against the originality of the exclu- 
sive-inclusive in Altaic. 


5 Cp. Poppe, Grammatika burjat-mongoljskovo jazyka 107, 151 (Leningrad 1938). 
*P. A. Mostaert, Textes Orauz Ordos, §27, 2, p. 32 (Peiping 1937). 
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2. THE SUFFIX -nan 


Poppe makes no statement concerning a suffix -nan (-ndn), nor does he include 
it under the Tungus nominal suffixes. The possessive suffix of the 3rd person is 
found only in the form -in (-yn), never with d (<* -dn); even in the Barguzin 
dialect it is regularly -in. The possibility must be considered that a comitative 
suffix may be latent here, but the latter never occurs without the labial vowel: 
-nun (-nin) in Castrén and in the Sbornik materialov,’ -nun in Barguzin. 

The texts furnish numerous examples of -nan: Barguzin jawdél atirkandn 
surucét, tigdje Srindédt, ‘the devil walked with his wife (= the devil and his wife 
walked), they invited people’ (Poppe, loc. eit., 25); tari baje Jukdewdtin jawdlwa 
ahinanma bucétwa ilacaén, ‘that man burned them both, the dead (having died, 
in Tungus pl.: bu-¢6-t-wd, as the participle refers to jawd? and dhinan) devil and 
his wife’ (26, end) ; ujalitin amardutin suruécon tari baje atirkandn, ‘this man (and) 
his wife went after them, on their trail’ (31, middle); urinéejecdtin bijecdtin fir 
akinan ndkindn bdjet ‘there once lived, there once were two men, an older 
brother and a younger brother’ (35, end) ; jargudu jargulacatin akinan nakindnmé 
‘they tried in court the elder and the younger brother’ (36); clan akinan nakindn 
umun dwunji Gwuld cejerd—(tulgal) riddle ‘three brothers have one cap on—(the 
feet of the tripod)’ (15.13); akinan nakindn umun buhdt buhaétdéefera—(gatahur), 
‘the older and the younger brother are girded with one belt—(poles)’ (14.5); in 
the Urmy dialect (Eastern group): ar baja bimi akignacé, nakunata hiujaldira ‘this 
one being a man, the elder as well as the younger brother separated’ = ‘the older 
and the younger brother took leave of each other’ (Sbornik mat. 101, line 49; in 
the dialect of Sakhalin: Umusyind’s kaltaka yéhajan aéyn kuhilésn Cypcykangaly 
‘Umusnginde began to fight with Chypchykan without half of his eye’ (Cypéykan- 
ga shows not only dissimilation but also addition of the prosecutive suffix -ly), 
(loc. cit. 115.250-1); in the dialect of Ajan (Makagir tribe): tar yonakdm akgn- 
galyjy biléad ‘she, having come, began to live with her older brother’ (loc. cit. 
222.28). In the last example, the suffix -ga is the result of the dissimilation 
-na>-ya>-ga; then follow, as in the Sakhalin dialect, the suffixes of the prosecu- 
tive and of the reflexive possessive. 

This suffix apparently denotes a being-together or a reciprocal relationship; it 
does not seem to be a suffix of case but rather one of number. There is a tempta- 
tion to see here a dual, such as occurs in Ugrian, excepting Hungarian, in the 
double dual construction signifying occurrence in pairs; this, e.g. in Ugro-Ostyak: 
imenyn ikenyn vallanyn in Ostyak and Vogul) ‘a wife (tmz) and a husband (iki) 
live,’ with the dual suffixes in‘both nouns andin the verb. This seems, however, 
irreconcilable with the use of the same suffix after ilan ‘three’; perhaps the suffix 
was once a nominal dual suffix in which the dual significance was relinquished at 
an early period. For the time being it may be simply regarded as a sort of plural. 

This is evidently the same suffix that serves also in the formation of plurals de- 


7 Sbornik materialov po evenkijskomu (tungusskomu) foljkloru, Izdateljstvo Instituta 
naradov severa pri CIK SSSR (Leningrad 1936). ; 
8 Cp. W. Steinitz, Jazyki i pisjmennostj narodov severa (1.205, §26). 
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noting relationship (Castrén, loc. cit., § 31, note 2): -nasal (-ndsdl), -nahal 
(-néhdal), e.g. ac ‘cousin,’ pl. aéinasal. This suffix may be divided into three 
elements: -na-sa-l. The element -l is the ordinary Tungus plural suffix; -sa is 
independently employed as plural suffix in Mandju but in Tungus only joined 
with the suffix -/; -na occurs separately not only in Barguzin but also in other dia- 
lects, and in agreement with its use we ascribe to it corporative or collective 
meaning. It may be noted, for the sake of comparison, that in Russian the plu- 
rals of many relationship terms are originally collectives and that, in this case, the 
nom. pl. masc. shows an element -a in the endings -'ja, -ojja. This is probably 
the regular neuter plural formation of the collective neuter singular. On the 
other hand, the Russian nom. pl. masc. in -a have originated by analogy with 
originally masculine collective plurals with the element -a (-ja) which in Russian 
has been generalized from the nom. acc. voc. dual of the old o-stems in the mean- 
ing of the nom. ace. pl. There is little dovbt that thruout the Indo-European 
area the ending -a of the nom. acc. pl. neuter is identical with the -a ending of the 
nom. sing. fem., i.e. the neuter plural was originally a feminine collective; cp. 
also the fact that in Semitic, e.g. in Arabic, the ‘broken plural’ is treated syn- 
tactically as a feminine (collective) singular. 

Passing to phonetics, it should be noted that the double n which one might 
expect when the suffix -nan is attached to nominal stems in -n, has been reduced 
to simple n: atirkandn, nikinin < atirkén-nin, nékin-nén; cp. Barguzin, Urulga 
barigdn ‘wife of the older brother,’ pl. bdrigdndsdl (Castrén, ibid.) < bdrigdn-nd- 
sdi-l. 

All instances from Barguzin and also those from some other dialects show a 
final -n. That this has no relation to the productive possessive suffix of the 3rd 
pers. sing. -(7)n is corroborated by the accusative in akinan nikindnma (36), 
jawdlwa ahinanma (26), for in Tungus, as in some Finnic languages (Mordva, 
Suomi, Lapp), the possessive suffixes follow immediately after the case suffixes 
and stand at the end of the word. The function of this -n is not evident; possi- 
bly it is due to analogy with the comitative suffix -nun. (It is possible that V. I. 
Cincius may have discussed the matter in her article on the final liquids in the 
Mandju-Tungus languages,’ but I have not had access to this article.) 

In the Barguzin texts, in one instance where one member of such compounds is 
a pronoun, the suffix -nan is not used, but the ordinary comitative in -nun: 
muniwa atirkannunmdf (= atirkén-nun-md-f, in double declension with the suf- 
fixes of the comitative, accusative, and possessive Ist pers. sing.) ttkdt idenddiwun 
minni aminmaf (31, top) ‘let us [here the 1p. excl. is used in place of the 1s.—a 
construction very similar to Russian] go away with my wife, in order to go to see 
my father’ (= to visit, i¢e-nd-; Poppe’s translation ‘look at’ is not sufficient as it 
overlooks the abitive suffix -nd-). 

In the Talocha dialect (upper Vitim) this suffix is found in the following in- 
stance: tar-dd banunaéal bajdinan (Sbornik Mat., 160.30—-1) ‘this one (the latter) 
and the young man went to the bath’ (bayu-nd-éa-l, < Russian banja ‘bath’ with 


® Konetnye plavnye v tunguso-mandéurskix jazykax, J. of the Inst. for Anthr., Arch. 
and Ethnography of the Ac. of Sc. of the USSR (Leningrad 1936). 
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the abitive suffix; the verbal expression has plural suffix, not indicated in the 
Russian translation), and once it occurs in connection with a partitive suffix used 
to express the essive (see below, part 4): bajdjanan mit djarap (160.32) ‘we become 
(1st pl. inclus.) man and wife (= married people), actually ‘person and person.” 
The order of suffixes, in this case, contrasts, to a certain extent, with the ‘number’ 
function of the suffix -na(n)(-ndn, -nan), for in Tungus, as in Turkic and Mongol, 
the number suffixes precede the case suffixes. The suffix -na(n) is not a plural 
suffix, but simply denotes being together, belonging to a group which may consist 
of only two persons, as is made evident from examples listed above. Further- 
more, its use is apparently confined to living beings. Thus, this suffix may be 
regarded as a number suffix not only with regard to its semantic function but also 
because of its morphological treatment as an element which takes precedence over 
the case suffixes. 

One may ask whether in Tungus where these various plural suffixes are found, 
the beginning of a class division of nouns or its remnants might be present. 
Mongol likewise uses various plural suffixes, while in Turkic after the Orkhon 
period the suffix -dar (-dér) became the only means of pluralization. Some traces 
of a plural suffix -¢ and a collective plural in -an (-dén) and -tagq are still in evidence 
in Orkhon-Turkic, Uigur, and with Mahmud-al-Kashgari. 


3. THE VIBRANT AFFRICATE 


The sound transcribed by d’ is defined in the Sbornik mat., p. vi, as ‘a voiced 
affricate, consisting of the voiced front lingual occlusive [d] and a vibrating sound 
[a vibrant r]’; there is also a corresponding voiceless t’. These sounds are re- 
ported only in the Sym dialect of Tungus. They are evidently similar to what 
Jarring found in the Modern Uigur of Kashgar.” In the majority of cases these 
sounds are seen to arise from the collision of a dental or liquid with r, as Sdri- 
witild'an < sdriwiti-l-ran." In the Sym dialect this process is especially fre- 
quent in the -ra aorist of the ingressive verb in -/-. 

The occurrence of d’ in the 2s. of the old present and the 2p. of the imperative 
is remarkable, e.g. in kand’i (Sbornik mat. 62.96-7) ‘you do, want to, intend’ and 
in the ingressive which goes with it: kalind’t (62.99, 100, 101): énd’t (62.103) ‘what 
are you doing? (é ‘what, how’ or as a verb é- ‘to do what, how’), éd’and’y (< 
e-d’an-nd'y, 2s. pres. ; 62.93) ‘what are you doing, what do you do (continuously)? 
As shown in Lang. 19.241, -n-di comes from *-n-si probably with *-nzi or *-ndzi 
as an intermediary stage. 

A related sound occurs in the Ajan dialect at the other end of the Tungus area, 
some 2000 miles to the east, on the shore of the Okhotsk Sea. Here the suffix 
of the 2s. of the old present is recorded in the form -nry/-nri; examples: sdnry 
(218.79) ‘you know,’ dtdnri (<d-tdé-nri) yanard (219.114) ‘you cannot go, come 
there’; jakunma (acc.) gdlndnry (220.137) ‘why, for what do you come?’; halganjy 


10 Studien zu einer Osttiirkischen Lautléehre 106. 
11 For parallel phenomena in Turkmen, see K. Menges, Einige Bemerkungen zur ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik des Tiirkmenischen, Archiv Orientdlni 11.24-5 (Prague 1939). 
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gerkujarg (pres. part. of gerku-) bthinri (221.152) ‘you are a footwalker’ ; yenawinrt 
(221.7) ‘you bring’; tayanry (222.24) ‘you reckon, calculate’; janri (222.30) ‘what 
are you doing?’ (< jd ‘what, how’ = Sym. é-, see above) = Sym énd"i; magaranry 
(222.39) ‘you break (tr.)’; bakanry (224.69) ‘you meet, find.’ 

In the Ajan dialect, certain groups of liquids can be noted which in the majority 
of the Tungus dialects have been dissimilated to liquid + dental. There -lr- is 
always possible, regardless of whether it involves an original r, as in the aorist 
of the ingressive verb, or one resulting from secondary development, as in the 
suffix of the 2p. of the imperative, -kalru. Many dialects have for this ending 
-kallu, some -kaldu, Castrén (§77) -kaldun. -kalru is doubtless the earlier, -kallu 
the later form. The Sym dialect has here -kald’% (also -kald's, -kalla): Siri- 
kald"% (22.10) ‘go!’ ama-kald’a (23.8) ‘come!’ The origin of the suffix of the 2p. 
imp. may be analogous to that assumed in Lang. 19. 241 for the suffix of the 2s. 
of the ancient present, i.e. it contains the imperative suffix -kal/-kel plus the 
personal suffix of the 2p. -su/-si. Thus the process of development was probably 
thru the intermediary phonetic stages *-kal-zu, *-kal-dzu. 

The evidence of historical morphology suggests, and the descriptive facts of 
distribution seem to bear out, that Sym d’ is not an independent phoneme but a 
positional variant ofr. In the light of this circumstance, the sequence of devel- 
opment may well have been *-Iz->*-Idz->-Ir- [Id"] in the case of Sym, but Ajan 
may or may not have gone thru the affricate stages’ Those dialects that have d 
for original *s in these combinations probably went thru a stage with *r; -nn- for 
*ms- and *-nr- in some dialects shows assimilation, probably thru the inter- 
mediary stage of *-nd-. The cases of -nd’t and yi may represent old *-n3i devel- 
oping in a fashion parallel to -ndi and -nni. A complete understanding of these 
questions will be possible only after a thoro examination of the conditions of 
assimilation and dissimilation in Tungus. 


4. PARTITIVE AND ESSIVE 


The partitive may be used as an essive, for which Tungus has no special suffix. 
The following examples of the use of the partitive with the function of an essive 
are taken from the Kyldynakan-saga:” Kyldynakdén mata Majuinkdn ahatkanma 
ahgjawy (< ahg-ja-wy, part. poss. refl. sing.) gadan (47) ‘the hero Kyldynakan 
took the maiden Mayinkan (unto him) for his wife (as his wife)’; d’awamg, 
gad:yyas ahijawy, ami—atanni! (201) ‘catching (if you catch her), you will take 
(her),’ ga-d’ind-s ‘as your wife, not doing (= if not), (then) you cannot (= then, 
you will not get her).’? In the dialect of Karama (region at the source of the 
Lena): hundtpa ahjjawy gammen karén Aksiré-Bak&iré (167.18) ‘Akshire-Bak- 
shire took the maiden as his wife.’ (Cp. additional instances with ahfjawy, like- 
wise in the Karama dialect: 171.36; 172.33; 173.36). In the Talocha dialect 
(upper Vitim) ; bajdja 6¢a (161.67) ‘(she) became a human being.’ No doubt, the 
following phrase also contains an essive concept: Cypcyngkan d’alajy omakso 


® Sakhalin dialect, cp. Sbornik mat. 104-15. 
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ahjjalywy bile (233-4) ‘Chypchynykan, having arrived home, began to be (= to 
live) with his wife.’ We can not, of course, reproduce adequately such an expres- 
sion as ahjjalywy (= ahg-ja-ly-wy, partit., prosecutive refl. posses. sing.). In 
this instance, the doubly declined form might contain an indication of ellipsis 
(cases of a noun in double declension are not rare in Tungus and Mongol, but 
occur only sporadically in Turkic). The partitive (in function of an essive) 
might be dependent on an understood gaksd ‘having taken’ (ga-ksd, from ga- ‘to 
take,’ parallel with amaksa), likewise functioning as an essive, whereas the pro- 
secutive refers clearly and distinctly to bilé3. Similarly in the following examples 
from the Talocha dialect: bajajanan mit djarap (160.31-2) ‘we become man and 
wife’ (lit.: ‘persons [collect.], person and person, human being and human being); 
baja attaches the partitive suffix and furthermore adds the collective suffix -nan, 
discussed above, problem 2. 

The existence of the partitive in Tungus (suff. -ja, -jd, -ja; -a, -d, -2) was not 
clear to Castrén. Poppe (loc. cit. 5) was the first to note it, honing at the same 
time that its use coincides in every way with that of the partitive in Finnish, 
Castrén supposed it to be a variation of the usual accusative suffix -wa(-wd, 
-we), ~pa(-pd, -pe), -ma(-md, -ma), asserting that ‘the accusative suffix -ja(-jd) 
was borrowed from Buryat and could often be represented by -wa(-wd)’ (§25.2). 
Even in Castrén’s grammar, the partitive suffix is clearly recognizable in the 
paradigm he gives for the construction of the negative noun (borrowed from 
Buryat-Mongol) wgdj (Barguzin: wwdj) ‘not being present, not existing’ (seman- 
tically and grammatically = Turk. jog): ndlajaf (ndlajau) ugdj ‘I have no hand,’ 
nalajas ugdj ‘thou hast no hand,’ etc. < néla-ja-f (-u) wigdj, nala-ja-s ugdj ete. 
(Castrén, loc. cit. §108.3, under ‘Postpositions’). The other examples given by 
Castrén: ndlaj ugdj ‘without a hand,’ akdaj wgdj ‘without (an older) brother’ 
may be explained on the assumption that either the pure partitive is present, 
nala-ja, Gkd-ja, with elision of final vowel to avoid hiatus, or ndlaj, dkdj contain 
the possessive reflexive -wy which was not recognized by Castrén—and which 
can become -jy in postvocalic position—with hiatus-eliminating elision of the final 
vowel. This second view can be maintained only if ndlaj wgdaj, dkaj ugdj refer 
to the subject of the sentence and tigdj is connected not with the partitive but 
with the indefinite case. Castrén’s further examples, uc? wgdj ‘without a knife’ 
and dvun wugdj ‘without a cap’ may be explained either by the presence of a parti- 
tive, with elision as just described (< udi-j ugdj < uli-ja tigdj; < dvun igdj < 
avun-atgdj), or by the indefinite case which can also be used in the construction 
with the negative noun, as is evident in numerous examples from the different 
dialects. These Tungus dialects which are not affected by Mongol—or only 
superficially so—have the Tungus d¢yn in place of tigdj. The construction with 
aéyn follows the same rules. 


Columbia University. 
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JAZZ AND RACKET 
JupaH A. JOFFE 


1. The term jazz, so familiar in the United States and far beyond our bounda- 
ries, has been a puzzle to our dictionaries. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary states: Creole® jazz to speed up, applied to 
syncopated music of Am. Negro, and prob. African origin.’ And the large 
Webster says practically the same. Sir Wm. ‘Craigies Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Principles does not list the word. 

Now we know that the word came into general usage some years after rag 
music had created a stir (around 1895) in the South—Louisiana and particularly 
such centers as New Orleans. In those days the progressive music pundits 
like James G. Huneker and his crony Irenaeus Stevenson retailed long discus- 
sions on the meaning of rag, that ragged meant tempo rubato, referring to the 
characteristic syncopation of that music. 

Naturally, the origin of the word jazz was to be sought in the locality where 
this particular kind of music originated—in (the French) Louisiana. Bearing 
in mind that in Queen Elizabeth’s days noise still meant, among other things, 
also ‘agreeable or melodious sound, a company or band of musicians,’ one should 
not be surprised that jazz had in it the usual and the Elizabethan connotations 
intermingled, a sort of noisy or raucous music—from the French jaser ‘to chatter 
like a magpie, jabber.’ 

This view, which I have held for some 20-25 years, seems strongly corroborated 
by a circumstance in the history of jazz, brought out by that keen student of 
American folk-music, Guy 8. Lomax, in a talk on American Folk-Songs given 
on Tuesday, March 12, 1946, at the Ecole Libre, before the Seminar on Structure 
of Popular Institutions. Here are Mr. Lomax’s own words as nearly as I could 
record during his lecture: ‘After 1900 something remarkable happened. Negro 
musicians who knew traditions and Southern music were given music instru- 
ments and put into houses of prostitution in New Orleans. There were some 
15-20 players: 2-3 clarinets, 3-4 flutes, several violins, pianos, drums, and thus 
between 1890 and 1910 there developed the modern blues and nearly 100 expert 
handlers of instruments. Commercial jazz was now an established American 
monopoly.’ 

What more natural than that, upon the first impact of this music upon the ears 
of the French-speaking inmates of those houses, the reaction should have pro- 
voked a remark like ‘Ca jase’? And from them it passed on to the English- 
speaking performers themselves as jazz? 


2. The colloquial racket [A. Probably onomatopoetic—Oxford. B. Prob- 
ably imitative—Webster. C. Gael. racaid, a noise, disturbance < rac, make 
a noise like geese or ducks; Ir(ish) racan, noise, riot,—Century.] is defined in 
the Webster International substantially as follows: 1. Disturbance, loud noise, 
105 
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uproar, din. 2. The whirl of society; excessive social excitement or dissipation 
1784; b. A large or noisy social gathering 1745. 3. Slang... Now usually, 
any scheme for obtaining money or effecting some other object by illegal and 
often violeat means (U.S. Colloq.) 1928. D.... 4. Slang. a. A fraudulent 
scheme. b. Specif., a system of obtaining money fraudulently or by threat of 
violence, usually with the outward consent of the victims. 

The semantic stages were as follows: J. Noise.. 2. Noisy gathering; social 
gathering, with music, dance etc. (Cf. semantic development of rout!) 3. A 
ball or entertainment by a local organization (social, political, etc.) for which 
its members peddled tickets to the small businessmen of the neighborhood, using 
various forms of explicit or implicit pressure by way of persuasion. 

Later (I remember one myself about the turn of the last century) there were 
shady member of social clubs, some of them existing only on paper, selling tickets 
for ‘rackets’ the proceeds filling the pockets of the sellers or those who ran the 
rackets for their own private benefit. And capping it all in the path of evolu- 
tion, the purchase of tickets for the racket was to insure a laundryman or a 
seller of fresh-killed chickens against having his delivery wagon being ‘acciden- 
tally’ overturned by a racket-henchman’s truck and the contents spilled at the 
height of traffic on a bridge halfway between Manhattan and Brooklyn. Hence 
the final and most common slang meaning of racket and racketeer. 
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LA LINGUISTIQUE SAUSSURIENNE A GENEVE DEPUIS 1939 
HEnnrI FREI 


Entravés de plus en plus dans leurs communications avec |’extérieur, la Suisse 
se trouvant finalement réduite 4 une sorte d’flot au milieu de l’un des deux 
groupes de puissances en guerre, les linguistes de Genéve ont été obligés de 
travailler dans une tour d’ivoire involontaire. Ils n’en ont pas moins continué 
a vouer leur activité au développement de la doctrine de Saussure, aussi bien 
qu’A sa défense contre ceux qui l’attaquent sans la comprendre. Une partie de 
leurs travaux a paru dans les Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, organe de la 
Société genevoise de linguistique fondée en 1940. 

Ea 1937 et en 1939, le médecin-linguiste Ed. Pichon (t)? et le comparatiste 
E. Benveniste* avaient lancé des attaques contre le principe de |’arbitraire du 
signe. La réponse ne se fit pas attendre. M. Bally répliqua par un article sur 
Larbitraire du signe,‘ qui lui donna en méme temps l’occasion d’élucider et de 
développer les idées du maftre sur un point resté trouble: la différence entre 
les notions de valeur et de signification, qui doivent étre attribuées respective- 
ment A la langue et 4 la parole. Sechehaye, de son cété, prit position dans une 
déclaration Pour l’arbitraire du signe. Une nouvelle offensive, déclenchée par 
M. Eric Buyssens sur un secteur plus large, provoqua, de la part de Sechehaye, 
une remarquable mise au point.® 
M. Charles Bally (*1865) professeur ordinaire depuis 1913, a quitté l’enseigne- 
ment en 1939. Les infirmités de l’Age, en particulier l’état de sa vue, n’ont pas 
eu raison de sa vitalité, et sa laborieuse retraite nous a valu trois articles (Sur 
la motivation des signes linguistiques,’ Intonation et syntaxe,® Syntaxe de ls, 
modalité explicite®), une nouvelle édition, entitrement refondue, de Lingutstique 
générale et linguistique francaise’ et un Manuel d’accentuation grecque.™ Il 
prépare un manuel de sanscrit sur la base du cours qu’il donnait 4 ses étudiants. 
[M. Bally est mort peu aprés la rédaction de cet article fut écrit.—Ed_] 

Albert Sechehaye (1870-1946), professeur extraordinaire depuis 1929, a suc- 
cédé & M. Bally en 1939 dans la chaire de linguistique, qu’il a occupée jusqu’a sa 
retraite en 1945. Les trois linguistiques saussuriennes,” Les classes de mots et 


1 Genéve, Georg 1941 et suiv. 
? La linguistique en France, Journ. de Psychol. 33.25-48. 

* Nature du signe linguistique, Acta Linguistica 1.23-9. 

4 Le francais moderne 1940, p. 193-206. 

5 Contresignée par Ch. Bally et H. Frei. Acta Lingu. 2.165-9. 
® Cah. 4.65-69 (1944). 

7 Bull. de la Soc. de lingu. de Paris 41.75-88. 

® Cah. 1.33-42 (1941). 

9 Cah. 2.3-13 (1942). 

” Berne, A. Francke 1944. 

1 Berne, A. Francke 1945. 

12 Vor Romanica 5. 1-48 (1940). 
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l’imagination,'* De la définition du phonéme a la définition de l’entité de langue, 
ont été suivis du numéro 4 des Cahiers F. de Saussure (Numéro Alb. Sechehaye), 
qui lui a été réservé a l’occasion de son 75™° anniversaire. II contient, outre lg 
reproduction d’études antérieures, un inédit: Considérations sur la morphologie 
du frangais,"* qui devait étre sa derniére publication.” 

L’auteur de cette notice (*1899), rentré au pays au début de la guerre, en. 
seigne depuis 1940 la grammaire comparée et le sanscrit et depuis 19465 la lin. 
guistique.!” La ligne de conduite qu’il a adoptée consiste & confronter |’héritage 
genevois avec le travail qui se fait ailleurs et avec les matériaux d’enquéte rap. 
portés d’Extréme-Orient. Qu’est-ce qu’un dictionnaire de phrases?!* renseigne 
sur les deux collections paralléles Peiping Sentences et Phrases de Tokio, encore 
inédites, mais utilisées déjd (dans Interrogatif et indéfini® et dans Un systéme 
chinois des aspects”®). Ramification des signes dans la mémoire”! s’attaque au 
probléme de la transposition des signes d’une catégorie 4 l’autre. Les Lois de 
passage” montrent comment la phonétique historique peut devenir une science 
de lois, point de vue qui est généralisé dans De la linguistique comme science de 
lois. A propos d’une catégorie nettement délimitée, les Systémes de déic- 
tiques*‘ font ressortir, en face de l’atomisme et de |’ ‘‘impérialisme indo-euro- 
péen’”> du vieux Brugmann, le traitement systématologique et panlinguistique 
des faits. 

Un autre Suisse de l’étranger, et disciple, comme le précédent, de Charles 
Bally, M. RobertGodel (*1902), maitre au Séminaire de frangais moderne depuis 
1940 et 4 l’Ecole d’interprétes depuis 1942, a fait paraitre une Grammaire turque# 
ainsi qu’un article sur les Formes et emplois du redoublement en turc et en 
arménien moderne.” I] prépare une étude sur l’accentuation et l’intonation de 
Varménien moderne. 

M. Serge Karcevski (*1885), qui enseigne la langue et la littérature russes 4 
titre de chargé de cours depuis 1928, a été nommé en 1946 professeur extraor- 


18 Cah. 1.77-88 (1941). 

M4 Cah, 2.45-55 (1942). 

18 Cah. 4.53-64 (1944). 

16 T] laisse des manuscrits incomplets. 

17En 1940 privat-docent, puis professeur extraordinaire; en 1945 professeur ordinaire. 
Chargé depuis 1946 de l’enseignement du vieux-frangais en attendant la nomination d’u 
romaniste. 

18 Cah. 1.43-56 (1941). 

19 Paris, Geuthner 1940, 16 p. 

2 Acta Lingu. 2.137-50. 

21 Cah. 2.15-27 (1942). 

22 Zeitschr. f. rom. Philol. 64 (1944) 557-568. 

% Lingua, Haarlem 1947, fasc. 1. 

% Acta Lingu. 5. 

8 Cf. R. Jakobson, Franz Boas’ Approach to Language, Int. Journ. of Am. Linguistia 
10.188-95 (1944), p. 191: ‘Indo-European imperialism (as Russian linguists joke).’ 

26 Publications de 1’Ecole d’interprétes, Genéve, Naville 1945. 

37 Cah. 5.5-16 (1945). 
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dinaire. I] a publié une Introduction 41’étude de l’interjection,?* des Remarques 
sur la phonologie du russe,?* et annonce une grammaire russe. 

Dans le reste de la Suisse,*° ou fleurissent les atlas linguistiques et les dic- 
tionnaires, |’étude des systémes de langues ne joue pas encore de réle,*1—30 
ans aprés l’apparition du Cours de linguistique générale et bientdt 20 aprés celle 
des Travaux de Prague. 


Genéve, février 1947. 


% Cah. 1.57-75 (1941). 

29 Cah. 3.6-13 (1943). 

3% Cf. Schweizer. Sprachforschung, Katalog einer Ausstellung der Schweizer Landes- 
bibliothek, Mit Beitrigen von K. Jaberg, A. Schorta, H. Baumgartner, R. Hotzenkécherle 
(Bern 1943); M. Leumann, Der Anteil der Schweiz an der Sprachforschung, Die Schweiz 
und die Forschung, B. II, H. 3-5 (Bern, H. Huber 1944). 

31 T] faut faire une exception pour M. Walter von Wartburg, dont la Einftihrung in Prob- 
lematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, Niemeyer 1943) montre qu’il a cherché 
& se familiariser avec la pensée de Saussure. Cf. mon compte rendu: Acta Lingu. 4. 








LA LINGUISTIQUE EN SUISSE DE 1938 A 1947 
E. DickENMANN 


Depuis de longues années les problémes linguistiques ont suscité en Suisse 
un intérét considérable et leur étude y a atteint un niveau appréciable. Abs- 
traction faite de l’école dite ‘genevoise,’ la science linguistique présente en 
Suisse certaines tendances caractéristiques communes: large place faite 4 la 
philologie et, pour ce qui est des langues vivantes, études principalement em- 
piriques, basées sur les seuls faits qui constituent des données. Ceci n’est proba- 
blement qu’un trait particulier de l’esprit suisse, volontiers réaliste et auquel 
le linguiste n’échappe guére; peu porté aux spéculations philosophiques, il n’ac- 


corde qu’une confiance limitée aux théories audacieuses et préfére s’en tenir 4. 


la matiére elle-méme, cherchant 4 en circonscrire la portée et 4 en déterminer 
l’économie. Fondées toujours sur des bases solides,’ ses études révélent—c’est 
leur caractére dominant—une acribie scrupuleuse. 

Il faut ajouter cependant que leur aspect réaliste, comme d’ailleurs le ton 
volontiers pédagogique de l’activité professorale suisse sont ds pour beaucoup 
au fait que le professeur d’université a, en régle générale, fait ses premiéres armes 
dans l’enseignement secondaire.? C’est ce qui explique également la place pré- 
pondérante qu’occupent, dans nos universités, les langues classiques et romanes, 
de méme que l’allemand et l’anglais, au détriment de ]’indo-iranien, du celtique 
et du balto-slave qui ne figurent pas au programme des gymnases.* Aucune 
université* ne posséde de chaire de linguistique générale et indo-européenne; 
aussi les indo-européanisants suisses sont-ils tous, 4 l’origine, des philologues 
classiques et, sauf exception, leurs recherches se situent dans l’aire gréco-latine’ 
Les mémes raisons conditionnent dans une certaine mesure les liens traditionnels 
qui unissent linguistique et philologie. 

Il n’y a pas en Suisse—en Suisse alémanique tout au moins—a — 
parler d’école linguistique; par contre certains groupes apparaissent liés par 
Videntité de leur formation: ainsi les germanistes O. Gréger, R. Hotzenkécherle, 
M. Schadrowsky, R. Weiss—qui enseignent 4 Zurich—-W. Henzen et P. Zinsli 
(Berne) peuvent étre considérés comme des éléves d’Alb. Bachmann.® 

Dans l’activité linguistique suisse, la premiére place revient évidemment 4 
la linguistique romane, de trés ancienne tradition’ et qui peut d’ailleurs reven- 
diquer la méme place dans |’ensemble des études romanes. Outre ceux de ses 
représentants qui enseignérent 4 |’étranger,® rappelons les noms de L. Gauchat 
(1866-1942) qui enseigne 4 Berne, puis 4 Zurich; J. Jeanjaquet (*1867) 4 Neu- 
chiatel; E. Tappolet (1870-1939) 4 Bale; E. Muret (1861-1930) 4 Genéve; puis 
K. Jaberg (*1877) 4 Berne, auquel a succédé S. Heinimann; J. Jud (*1882) 
et A. Steiger (*1896) 4 Zurich; W. von Wartburg (*1888) 4 Bale; P. Aebischer 
(*1897) & Lausanne. La publication la plus importante est celle, par K. Jaberg 
et J. Jud, du Sprach-und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz,® qui a largement 
influencé l’oeuvre similaire qu’élaborent, pour la Suisse alémanique, les ger- 
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manistes suisses; ces derniers ont trouvé grand intérét également au Rétisches 
Namenbuch” dont R. von Planta (1864-1934) et A. Schorta ont réuni les maté- 
riaux. 

Nombreux sont les travaux des romanistes qui, outrepassant leur domaine 
propre, posent des problémes plus généraux et, du méme coup, les jalons d’une 
collaboration internationale féconde. 

Nous allons passer systématiquement en revue la production linguistique 
suisse depuis 1938, non sans rappeler cependant, toutes les fois que nous l’es- 
timerons nécessaire, les oeuvres plus anciennes auxquelles les nouvelles se rat- 
tachent. Sont exclus de cet apergu les travaux de linguistique romane—dont 
nous n’avons fait que signaler l’importance dans ce préambule'—ainsi que ceux 
de l’école genevoise pour autant qu’ils ne concernent pas la linguistique généraie. 
Les uns et les autres sont d’ailleurs ici—et c’est notre raison de n’en point parler 
—l’objet de rubriques spéciales. 


A. GENERALITES 
1. Linguistique générale 


L’école genevoise a perdu ses deux éminents chefs: Charles Bally (1865-1947), 
maitre de la stylistique, qui a pu préparer encore une seconde édition entiére- 
ment refondue de sa Linguistique générale et linguistique frangaise,” le théo- 
ricien Albert Séchehaye (1870-1946) dont il faut signaler l’article sur Les trois 
linguistiques saussuriennes."* 

Dans sa Einfiihrung in die Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft,!4 
W. von Wartburg traite de nombreux problémes du domaine de la phonétique, 
de la morphologie, de la syntaxe (p. 15-96), et notamment de la lexicologie 
(p. 96-124) od l’auteur met en oeuvre des recherches trés personnelles; son esprit 
de synthése apparaft principalement dans sa définition des rapports de la lin- 
guistique historique et de la linguistique descriptive.* On doit 4 son éléve K. 
Rogger une exégése du Cours de de Saussure, parue sous le titre Krit. Versuch 
iiber de Saussure’s Cours général" et riche d’idées. 


2. Philosophie du Langage 


Pour des raisons déja indiquées, les adeptes de cette discipline sont, en Suisse, 
fort peu nombreux; et si quelques ouvrages y ont été publiés, ils sont dds prin- 
cipalement 4 des étrangers: on ne signalera ici que l’ouvrage de G. Révész,}” 
Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache.* Passant en revue les théories émises 
jusqu’a ce jour, l’auteur, s’il n’apporte que peu de nouveau dans |’étude de ces 
problémes insolubles"’, en fait cependant une critique aussi prudente que péné- 
trante, définit la position du psychologue et fait remonter les débuts du langage 
4 un besoin raffiné de contact, 4 l’intention dite d’accommodement. 

Originaire du canton de Schwyz, Anton Marty subit de bonne heure I’influence 
du philosophe et psychologue allemand Franz Brentano (1838-1917). Il 
enseigna 4 l’Université allemande de Prague (1880-1913) et a laissé de nombreux 
travaux concernant la linguistique. Disciple de Marty et comme lui, apparte- 
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nant a l’école de Prague, le savant angliciste Otto Funke”® (*1885), s’occupe de 
publier les travaux inédits de Marty, et il nous a donné une belle image de ga 
doctrine.”4 


B. LINGUISTIQUE INDO-EUROPEENNE 


Les problémes de grammaire comparée des langues indo-européennes p’ont 
été que peu traités: pourtant il faut signaler le beau mémoire de Georges Cuendet, 
privat-docent 4 Genéve, sur La découverte de langues indo-européennes nouvelles 
et son influence sur la grammaire comparée,” modéle de clarté qui prouve la com- 
pétence et la largeur de vues de l’auteur. On notera aussi, de Albert Debrunner 
Anteros-alios: ein idg. Lautwandel?** et la publication par ses soins d’un mémoire 
de J. Wackernagel sur l’Indogermanische Dichtersprache.?4 Enfin notons les 
Etudes sur le tabou dans les languesi.—e.% de G. Bonfante, et la préparation, par 
J. Pokorny (v. inf.) d’un Vgl. Idg. Wérterbuch” dont la premiére livraison est 
annoncée. 

Les domaines spéciaux ont été naturellement beaucoup plus largement ex. 
plorés: 


1. Germanique 


Sous l’impulsion toujours vivante d’Albert Bachmann (1863-1934)?’ qui fut 
longtemps directeur du Schueizerisches Idiotikon™ et \’éditeur des Bettrdge zur 
schweizerdeutschen Grammatik,”* \’exploration et la présentation systématiques— 
par la collection aussi exhaustive que possible des matériaux—des dialectes 
alémaniques ont été poursuivies, parfois sur des bases plus larges, par plusieurs 
de ses éléves. Nous avons souligné déja l’importance, dans ces recherches, des 
résultats acquis par les romanistes; de cette collaboration est née une méthode 
d’esprit empirique pour l’investigation dialectale, qui a été utilisée avec succés. 
La réunion des principaux matériaux et l’existence d’un bon nombre de mono- 
graphies ont désormais rendu possible un travail d’ensemble systématique qui 
groupe les résultats obtenus et définisse nettement ceux 4 obtenir dans les dif- 
férents domaines de la lexicographie, de la phonétique, de la morphologie et 
méme de la syntaxe. C’est 4 ce vaste ouvrage que s’est attelé, voici dix ans, | 
Rudolf Hotzenkécherle (*1903), professeur 4 l’Université de Zurich, en collabora- 
tion avec son collégue bernois Heinrich Baumgartner (v. inf.): en 1937 fut ainsi 
arrété le plan d’un Sprachatlas der deutschen Schweiz qui est en bonne voie de 
réalisation.*® Enfin, sous la direction du méme savant zurichois ont été menées 
& bonne fin plusieurs théses de doctorat qui concernert principalement la dia 
lectologie et la sémantique.* 

A Zurich professent également Bruno Boesch (*1911)**—qui a fait ses débuts 
dans l’histoire littéraire—et Manfred Szadrowsky (*1886) auquel on doit deux 
études remarquables.** I] faut citer aussi les recherches dialectologiques du 
prof. E. Dieth** (v. inf.) qui collabora aussi pendant une dizaine d’années 4 
\’Idiotikon. De semblables recherches sont entreprises 4 Berne ov |’enseigne- 
ment des regrettés Otto von Greyerz (1863-1940)* et Heinrich Baumgartner 
(mort 1944)* a été repris par Walter Henzen (*1895)*? et Paul Zinsli (*1906)* 
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tous deux de l’école de Bachmann. A Bale, Friedrich Ranke (*1882), dont 
orientation générale est littéraire, a cependant donné quelques publications qui 
intéressent les linguistes. D’autre part de nombreuses études éparses d’Andreas 
Heusler viennent heureusement d’étre réunies en volume.*® II] faut, pour étre 
complet, mentionner encore le Sprachspiegel*! et la spirituelle conférence de Alb. 
Debrunner Aus der Krankheitsgeschichte des Genetivs.* 

Les études de Bruno Boesch, ‘* Wilhelm Bruckner (*1870), prof. 4 Bale jusqu’en 
1940),44 J. U. Hubschmied,“ Manfred Szadrowsky,“ F. Zopfi‘? ont pour objet, 
et de fagon plus ou moins exclusive, des problémes de toponomastique de la 
Suisse alémanique. Les travaux de Paul Oettli4® et de Hans Sommer“ sont 
destinés & un public plus étendu. 

Parmi les sciences complémentaires, le folklore tient une place importante, 
grace surtout 4 Richard Weiss (*1907), prof. & l’Université de Zurich)® qui pré- 
pare, secondé par Paul Geiger (*1887, privat-docent 4 Bale), l’Atlas fiir schwei- 
zerische Volkskunde.®' 11 faut mentionner ici aussi le Handuérterbuch des deut- 
schen Aberglaubens® entrepris par le regretté Ed. Hoffmann-Krayer®* de Bale, 
et H. Bachtold-Staubli, avec la collaboration de nombreux spécialistes. 

L’anglo-saxon a suscité de nombreuses études: en premier lieu celles de l’an- 

gliciste bernois Otto Funke (*1885) dont les investigations sont orientées du 
cété de la philosophie du langage et auquel sont dds les manuels An old English 
Reader (en collaboration avec le prof. Karl Jost, de Bale) et A Middle English 
Reader,5* puis la Grammatica Anglicana de Paul Graves (1594),® les études sur 
Die Frihzeit der englischen Grammatik,® enfin les Sprachphilosophie und Gram- 
matik in englischen Sprachbiichern des 17. und 18. Jhdt. et Zur Charakteristik 
des englischen Sprachsystems.*" Fort judicieuses sont les Studies of the Syntax 
of the English Verb®* de Mile Britta Charleston, lectrice & l’Université de Berne. 
Sous la direction compétente de l’angliciste et germaniste zurichois Eugen Dieth 
(*1893) ont paru de nombreuses théses;** le méme savant a entrepris la publica- 
tion d’un atlas linguistique anglais; un premier tableau général d’orientation 
sur la dialectologie anglaise paraitra prochainement sous le titre A New Survey 
of English Dialects. 
Comme il est naturel, la phonétique tient une place en vue aussi bien dans les 
travaux des germanistes et des romanistes dont il a été question (Dieth, Hotzen- 
kécherle, Jaberg, Jud etc.) que dans ceux qu’ils ont suscités. E. Dieth a achevé 
le manuscrit d’un Vademecum der Phonetik, introduction aux principes généraux 
(avec de riches matériaux tirés du suisse alémanique, de l’anglais et du frangais). 
En collaboration avec R. Brunner, il a publié une étude sur les Konsonanten und 
Geminaten des Schweizerdeutschen" et sous sa direction ont été élaborées deux 
intéressantes théses de doctorat qui concernent la dialectologie anglaise. 

Dés 1909 et dans le cadre du séminaire d’allemand, A. Bachmana commengait 
lenregistrement de textes dialecta.1x; cette initiative aboutit en 1911 A la cré- 
ation d’un Phonogramm-Archiv qui réunit aujourd’hui environ 700 disques du 
domaine de la dialectologie suisse dont les 2/3 4 peu prés concernent les parlers 
suisses alémaiques. Ces enregistrements constituent un matériel des plus inté- 
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ressants pour l’enseignement universitaire; leur publication en est faite™ ou se 
trouve en préparation. Depuis 1943 le Phonogramm-Archiv est doté d’un 
laboratoire de phonétique od sont notamment établis les diagrammes des disques 
enregistrés. 


2. Grec 


C’est une véritable petite encyclopédie de la langue grecque que la Griechische 
Grammatik® d’Eduard Schwyzer (1874-1943).°7 La langue elle-méme n’y est 
pas étudiée isolément, mais toujours dans ses rapports avec l’Est méditerranéen.™ 
Dans ses derniers articles et mémoires, éclatent la sfreté et la finesse avec les- 
quelles Schwyzer s’entend & projeter au dela du grec l’effet de phénoménes qui 


lui semblent particuliers.°* Deux mémoires posthumes, datant des années 1928- 


1930, concernent la formation des mots.”° 

D’autre part Albert Debrunner (*1884),7 l’un des éditeurs de 1|’Indogerman- 
isches Jahrbuch et des Indogermanischen Forschungen (ov il a publié de nom- 
breuses remarques critiques riches de substance et d’idées), a donné bon nombre 
de contributions 4 l’étude de la syntaxe et de la formation des mots,” on lui doit 
de plus une nouvelle édition de sa refonte de la Neutestamentliche Grammatik de 
Blass.”* 

Manu Leumann (*1889, Prof. 4 l’Université de Zurich depuis 1927) publiera 
incessamment un intéressant travail sur les Schwierige Woérter bei Homer.‘ Son 
éléve Ernst Risch (*1911, privat-docent a l’Université de Zurich)” s’occupe 
principalement de la formation des mots, et Alfred Bloch (*1915, privat-docent 
4 l’Université de Bale) des questions de syntaxe.” De son cété Charles Bally a 
publié un utile Manuel d’accentuation grecque.” Enfin il convient de signaler 
les travaux de Georges Cuendet (*1897, privat-docent 4 l’Université de Genéve), 
le seul éléve de Meillet en Suisse qui soit véritablement un comparatiste,”® de 
David Tabachowitz (Balgviken, Suéde),”* puis la thése (bernoise) de K. Wyss.” 


8. Latin 


Il faut citer en premier lieu les travaux de Manu Leumann: ses Literatur- 
berichte iiber die lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre* qui font autorité; ses con- 
tributions 4 la formation des noms dont quelques-unes concernent le bas-latin® 
et dont on retiendra surtout un tableau synthétique publié sous le titre Gruppier- 
ung und Funktionen der Wortbildungssuffixe des Latein.** 

Parmi quelques études de 1’éminent latiniste qu’est Max Niedermann (*1874, 
ci-devant prof. 4 l’Université de Bale, prof. honoraire de l’Université de Neu- 
chAtel), il faut citer surtout l’article intitulé Ghost words.** Enfin les linguistes 
trouveront intérét 4 lire le savant ouvrage des deux professeurs zurichois E. 
Howald et E. Meyer, Die Schweiz in rémischer Zeit. 


4. Celtique 


Le Balois Rudolf Thurneysen (1857—1940),® qui fut un celtisant de premier 
ordre, enseigna 4 |’étranger et ne fut donc 4 l’origine d’aucune tradition dans 
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son pays. Cependant grice 4 Julius Pokorny, qui séjourne actuellement en 
Suisse et s’attache principalement 4 des problémes de toponymie,*’ les études 
celtiques connaissent une certaine vitalité. J. U. Hubschmied (*1881, privat- 
docent 4 l’Université de Zurich), auquel on doit mainte identification de noms 
de lieu, rassemble ceux des noms géographiques suisses qui appartiennent au 
fonds gaulois.** On mentionnera aussi l’étude de O. Keller sur Der Stadtname 
Solothurn-Soleure.*® 
5. Illyrien, albanais 


Seuls sont 4 citer ici deux mémoires du regretté Norbert Jokl, de Vienne, et 
qui ont paru en Suisse: Zur Frage der vorromischen Bestandteile der alpino- 
lombardischen und ritoromanischen Mundarten® et Albanologische Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis des Balkanlateins.™ 


6. Indo-iranien 


Des deux groupes, celui de 1’Inde est de beaucoup le mieux représenté. La 
premiére place revient naturellement 4 la grande Altindische Grammatik de Jacob 
Wackernagel (1853-1938) ;*? qui a heureusement trouvé en Albert Debrunner un 
éléve et un continuateur de qualité rare, si bien que l’achévement de l’oeuvre est 
assuré.®* On doit 4a ce dernier aussi la publication de quelques travaux post- 
humes du maitre disparu.** D’autre part, Manu Leumann, fils du grand india- 
niste, est ici aussi représenté par deux études® et l’on ne saurait omettre deux 
intéressantes contributions de Georges Cuendet.” 


7. Balto-slave 


a) baltique: En collaboration avec ses deux compatriotes F. Brender (1894— 
1938) et A. Senn (*1899, ci-devant prof. 4 Kovno, dés 1931 4 Madison, actuelle- 
ment prof. 4 l’Université de Pennsylvania—et qui représente la Suisse dans les 
études lituaniennes®”), Max Niedermann (cf. supra) publie le riche et excellent 
Worterbuch der litauischen Schriftsprache®® dont on peut espérer la prochaine 
continuation. Notons d’autre part que Manu Leumann, s’aventurant dans ce 
domaine, a tenté de ramener les présents lit. en -stu- 4 une formation i.-e. en 
-sk5-.99 

b) slave: L’étude scientifique du russe commence, si je vois bien, avec Friedrich 
Haag (1846-1914) qui était indianiste, et avec le germaniste Theodor Vetter 
(1853-19..)!°° qui séjournérent l’un et l’autre en Russie. Aprés eux, Max Nie- 
dermann n’a cessé, par ses écrits et dans son enseignement, d’insister sur l’impor- 
tance de ces études. Pourtant, durant ces derniéres années, un seul ouvrage 
important a paru, les Studien zur Hydronymie des Save-Systems' d’Ernst Dicken- 
mann (*1902, professeur 4 l’Université de Berne depuis 1946). 


C. LINGUISTIQUE EXTRA—INDOEUROPEENNE 


1. Sémitique. Il est seul, dans ce groupe, 4 jouir d’une certaine importance 
due avant tout 4 celle qu’ont, au point de vue pratique, dans les Facultés de 
théologie, l’hébreu, l’araméen et en quelque mesure, le syriaque. En effet, parmi 
les théologiens, quelques-uns s’attachent plus spécialement aux problémes de la 
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langue: ainsi Walter Baumgartner (*1887, prof. 4 Bale) se signale par plusieurs 
ouvrages d’intérét linguistique ;!” on notera également deux théses de théologie 
baloises, de Gerhard Lisowsky’ et de Carl A. Keller,!°* puis une thése zurichoise 
de A. Stutschinsky,’® enfin un mémoire de J. J. Stamm.’ 

De méme que, chez les indoeuropéanisants, le sanskrit est privilégié parmi les 
disciplines extra-scolaires, ainsi l’arabe chez les orientalistes. Si le point de vue 
de la culture et de l’histoire des religions domine, certains travaux sont pourtant 
nettement linguistiques; rappelons les noms d’Albert Socin (18..-19..), de Fried- 
rich Schulthess (18..-19..) et du genevois Max van Berchem (1863-1921). Actu- 
ellement Arnold Steiger (*1896), le savant romaniste zurichois, qui posséde, du 
domaine ibéro-roman, les connaissances que |’on sait, s’intéresse de trés prés 4 
Varabe, tant classique que moderne et dialectal; il est done mieux qualifié que 
personne pour étudier les influences arabes en Espagne. Son remarquable mé- 
moire Zur Sprache der Mozaraber!” montre combien étendue est son information, 
et révéle la largeur de ses vues sur le développement méme de la civilisation. A 
mentionner de lui encore |’édition du Schachzabelbuch Kénig Alfons des Weisen,}* 
et l’enquéte Ueber das Wirtschaftsleben auf der iberischen Halbinsel vom 11-18. 
Jhdt™ qui souléve quelques questions d’ordre linguistique. Signalons enfin la 
thése de Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger,"° éléve du professeur zurichois W. Zimmerli, 
’étude Vers und Sprache im Altarabischen™ du privat-docent bélois Alfred Bloch 
(ef. supra) et, dans le domaine du groupe sémitique, la belle monographie de J. 
J. Stamm sur Die akkadische Namengebung.'™ 

2. On signalera ici que l’égyptologie suisse a perdu en 1946 l’un de ses plus 
illustres représentants en la personne de Gustave Jéquier (*1868) dont le dernier 
ouvrage, posthume, a été publié la méme année 4 Neuchftel, sous les titre Con- 
sidérations sur les religions égyptiennes. 

3. Le groupe des langues turco-tatares n’est guére représenté en Suisse, et de 
fagon modeste, que par le ture (ottoman): Robert Godel, privat-docent 4 1’Uni- 
versité de Genéve, a publié une Grammaire turque™ et Robert Anhegger des 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Bergbaus im Osmanischen Reich™* ot \’auteur fait a la 
terminologie une place intéressante. 

4. Les langues de |’Extréme-Orient ne sont guére étudiées en Suisse que par le 
sinologue E. H. von Tscharner (*1901, privat-docent aux Universités de Berne 
et Zurich)"® et par Goro Mayeda qui enseigne, 4 Genéve, le japonais.™ 


D. PERIODIQUES, RECUEILS, MELANGES 


La linguistique suisse n’a jamais eu de prétentions nationalistes; d’ailleurs 
seules les études des langues romanes et germaniques y ont trouvé une orientation 
définie et véritablement originale. Cela tient non seulement au cosmopolitisme 
qui caractérise la Suisse, mais encore 4 l’absence de tout organe de publication 
propre. Cette absence ne se faisait pas particulitrement sentir, puisque de tout 
temps les revues des pays limitrophes étaient 4 la disposition des savants suisses. 
Certaines méme comptaient des Suisses parmi leurs collaborateurs: ainsi Albert 
Debrunner a pris depuis 1927 une part importante 4 la publication des Indo- 
germanische Forschungen et de \’Indogermanisches Jahrbuch; de méme Ed. Schwy- 
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wr fit partie du comité de rédaction de la Kuhns Zeitschrift et W. von Wartburg 
fut directeur de la Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie. De plus, jusqu’a ces 
derniéres années, qui ont vu une trés nette amélioration,™’ les linguistes suisses 
ne trouvaient qu’a |’étranger des éditeurs disposés 4 publier leurs travaux scien- 
tifiques, ce qui n’a pas manqué de resserrer les liens entre les uns et les autres. 

Malheureusement la situation politique—plusieurs années déjaé avant la guerre 
qui allait en étre l’aboutissement—diminua progressivement ces possibilités, et 
de plus en plus on éprouva le besoin d’organes proprement helvétiques et indé- 
pendants. C’est aux romanistes qu’échut naturellement l’honneur de débuter 
dans cette voie, srs qu’ils étaient de pouvoir assurer sans fléchir la suite de la 
revue linguistique qu’ils créérent en 1936, & savoir la Vox Romanica (Annales 
Helvetici explorandis linguis Romanicis destinati) publiée par J. Jud et A. 
Steiger (Zurich) et de vues fort étendues."* Puis en 1944 naissait le Museum 
Helveticum (Revue suisse pour |’étude de l’antiquité classique, Bale 1944 sqq), 
revue trilingue dont l’orientation générale est nettement philologique et litté- 
raire, mais o ont paru cependant quelques travaux proprement linguistiques et 
concernant les langues classiques.'® Dés 1941, la Société Genevoise de Linguis- 
tique publiait les Cahiers (annuels) Ferdinand de Saussure, que nous ne faisons 
ici que mentionner pour les raisons énoncées plus haut.” L’Institut Anthropos, 
actuellement établi 4 Posieux-Froideville prés de Fribourg (PP. W. Schmidt, 
W. Koppers etc.), a publié un nouveau numéro de sa célébre revue Anthropos" 
dont plusieurs articles sont l’oeuvre de linguistes. 

S’il est dans la nature des choses que les recherches émanent principalement 
des maitres universitaires, il n’en reste pas moins que l’apport scientifique des 
maitres de l’enseignement secondaire est loin d’étre négligeable (cf. p. 1 et n.2). 
Les efforts faits en vue d’un rapprochement entre les établissements d’enseigne- 
ment secondaire et supérieur se trouvent concrétisés dans la revue nouvellement 
eréée Gymnasium Helveticum, (Zeitschrift fiir Schweiz. Mittelschule),!”* 4 laquelle 
collaborent plusieurs maitres du haut enseignement. 

Quelques volumes de Mélanges ont paru ces derniéres années, qui contiennent 
des articles intéressant divers domaines de la linguistique, et que, pour cette 
raison, nous avons jugé préférable de réunir ici: Mélanges de linguistique offerts 
@ Charles Bally (Genéve 1939),"* Sache, Ort und Wort: Mélanges offerts d M. J. 
Jud (Genéve et Zurich 1943),!4 Mélanges offerts d M. Max Niedermann (Neu- 
chitel 1935).15 

Pour terminer, nous signalerons que la Bibliothéque nationale a organisé, 
durant Vhiver 1942-3, une exposition mettant en lumiére pour la premiére fois 
la participation suisse aux études linguistiques. On trouvera dans Schweizer- 
ische Sprachforschung  publié par ses soins un index bibliographique complet 
de ces ouvrages, et, 4 ce propos, on consultera également l’apercu de Manu 
Leumann: Der Anteil der Schweiz an der Sprachforschung.2* 


NOTES 


1 Cf. p.e. les principaux travaux des romanistes: Jaberg, Jud (Sprachatlas) Tobler, v. 
Wartburg (Lexicologie), des germanistes: Bachmann (Jdiotikon, monographies dialecto- 
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logiques), Hotzenkécherle (Sprachatlas), ou encore Niedermann (Lit. Wb.) qui révélent les 
mémes tendances. Cf. aussi Ed. Schwyzer (Gr. Gramm.) qui utilise les textes comme leg 
précédents les langues vivantes. 

* Ceux qui font exception sont ou bien des étrangers ou bien des Suisses qui ont acquis 
leur formation en dehors de leur pays. Cette situation est caractéristique quand on la 
compare & celle qui existe en France ou en Allemagne ov |’accés aux postes universitaires 
ne comporte jamais nécessairement ce stade intermédiaire. 

* On s’inquiéte pourtant depuis quelques temps de moins négliger, en leur octroyant une 
place plus ou moins large, ces domaines limitrophes. 

* Seule fait exception l’Université de Genéve ow le regretté Alb. Séchehaye occupa une 
chaire de linguistique générale. 

5 Ainsi Debrunner et Schwyzer sont avant tout hellénistes, et de méme J. Wackernagel 4 
ses débuts (il y revint finalement, cf. ses Vorlesungentiber Syntax, Bale 1920-1924) ; Leumann 
et Niedermann sont latinistes. Quant 4 ceux qui choisirent d’autres domaines, ils quitté- 


rent plus ou moins rapidement la Suisse pour n’y plus rentrer: ainsi l’indianiste Ernst Leu- . 


mann, le celtisant R. Thurneysen, plus récemment Alfred Senn qui a fait du lituanien sa 
spécialité. D’autres enfin ont changé leur orientation: Theodor Vetter se fit connaitre 
comme slaviste avant de s’occuper de linguistique germanique. 

* De méme la plupart des jeunes romanistes de‘Suisse alémanique doivent leur formation 
a K. Jaberg oua J. Jud. 

7 C’est ainsi que le Suisse Fr. Diez (1794-1878) est l’auteur d’un ouvrage grammatical et 
lexical sur les langues romanes qui fit longtemps autorité. L’intérét porté aux langues 
romanes provient naturellement aussi du fait que trois d’entre elles (francais, italien, 
rhéto-romanche) sont parlées par un quart environ de la population de la Suisse. 

8 Pour ne citer que les principaux: Jules Gilliéron (1854-1926) fondateur de la géographie 
linguistique, 4 l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes de Paris; Wilh. Meyer-Liibke (1861- 
- 1936), l’auteur d’une grammaire comparée fondamentale et d’un dictionnaire étymologique, 
aux Universités d’Iéna, de Vienne et de Bonn; Ad. Tobler (1835-1900) 4 qui l’on doit le 
dictionnaire du vx:-fr.,& Berlin. Il faut y joindre W. von Wartburg, ci-devant professeur 
& Leipzig, actuellement 4 Bale, auteur du dictionnaire étymologique frangais bien connu. 

*8 vol., Zofingue 1928-1940. Les relevés ont été faits par P. Scheuermeier et, pour 
certaines parties de l’Italie, par G. Rohlfs et M. L. Wagner. I] faut ajouter un vol. d’illus- 
trations (Bauernwerk in Italien, der ital. und rétoroman. Schweiz—eine sprach- und sach- 
kundliche Darstellung landwirtschaftlicher Arbeiten und Gerdte, ibd. 1948) par P. 
Scheuermeier. 

10 Vol. I Materialien, Zurich 1939 (Romania Helvetica, vol. 8); sur cette élaboration, cf. 
A. Schorta, Voz Rom. 4, 288-310. 

11 Notamment dans les domaines de la aialectologie, de la géographie linguistique et de 
la lexicologie. 

12 Berne 1944. Iére partie: théorie des principes de la linguistique générale, 2¢me partie: 
application au frangais. 

18 Vor Rom. 5(1940). 

4 Halle 1943; traduction francaise (Problémes et métnodes de la linguistique, Paris 1946). 

16 J] définit, dans sa critique de 1|’école genevoise, les rapports de la linguistique dia- 
chronique et de la linguistique synchronique qui selon lui ne s’opposent pas irréductible- 
ment, mais exercent |’une sur |’autre une action féconde. L’application pratique de la 
théorie de l’auteur apparait dans son Evolution et structure de la langue francaise (Berne 
1946). Cf. aussi Mélanges Bally (v.n. 123), 2-18. Devant beaucoup 4 |’école genevoise, 
v. Wartburg—et c’est lA son originalité—ne la suit pas dans les positions toujours plus 
exclusives, voire négatives, qu’elle adopte. 

A cété de |’“‘école genevoise’’, on rappellera également celle de Prague (N. Trubeckoj) 
et de Copenhague (V. Broendal; L. Hjelmslev). 

Plusieurs jeunes adeptes de la premiére veulent aujourd’hui ignorer les grands résultats 
de la méthode historique comparative, prétendant méme, de fagon tout erronée, qu’elle ne 
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peut plus rien offrir de véritablenent neuf. Sans parler du fait que nulle part encore, dans 
les enquétes de détails, ce stade final n’est atteint, on remarquera que la linguistique his- 
torique et comparative est susceptible de développements insoupgonnés, comme le montrent 
les magistrales études indo-européennes de J. Kurylowicz et d’E. Benveniste. Les dé- 
couvertes faites ces derniéres décades en Asie Centrale montrent une fois de plus l’apport 
essentiel de la linguistique historique et comparative dans la connaissance de |’antiquité, 
pour l’histoire des religions et de la civilisation en général. I] s’agit de ne pas oublier non 
plus que les coupes transversales pratiquées A un stade donné n’ont de réelle valeur que si 
la tradition est suffisamment établie—et non pas seulement par des fragments. 

16 Zeitschr. f. roman. Philol. 61.162-224 (1941). 

17 Originaire de Hongrie, professeur de psychologie a l’Université d’Amsterdam. 

18 Berne 1946. 

19 Ses conclusions rejoignent, dans le fond, celles de Herder pour lequel les notions 
d’homme et de langue sont indissolubles, la langue prenant naissance avec l’homme dont 
elle est le moyen d’expression, proportionné & son évolution spirituelle et sociale. 

20 Ont paru naguére les volumes Satz und Wort et Ueber Wert und Methode einer beschrei- 
benden Bedeutungslehre (Berne 1925-1926); l’ouvrage est aujourd’hui complet avec son 
3éme volume Psyche und Sprachstruktur (ibd. 1940). 

#1 Anton Martys sprachphilosophisches Lebenswerk, cf. Otto Funke, Wege und Ziele, 
109-228 (Berne 1945). 

#2 Discours d’installation, Lausanne 1938 (Etudes de Lettres, no 35). 

* Revue des Et. i.-e. 3.5-16 (1943) (& noter ici la propre remarque de |’auteur que ses 
recherches personnelles inclinent davantage vers les problémes historiques de langues 
définies que vers des spéculations préhistoriques; & ce sujet cf. aussi ses comptes rendus des 
travaux de E. Benveniste et J. Kurytowicz, I/F 55.314 sqq. (1937), et 56. 55 sqq. (1938). 

% Cf. Philologus 95. 1-19 (1945). 

% Mélanges Bally (v.n.123), 195-207. 

% Tl s’agit d’une refonte abrégée de l’ouvrage (en 3 vol.) de Walde-Pokorny (Berlin 1927- 
1932). 

27 Prof. & l’Université de Zurich (1896-1932). Deux germanistes, de méme importance, 
se sont plus spécialement occupés du germanique commun et ont travaillé pendant la plus 
grande partie de leur vie 4 |’étranger: Andreas Heusler (1865-1940), prof. 4 Berlin (1894- 
1919), puis & Bale, sa ville natale, et l’Appenzellois Wilhelm Wiget (1885-1934) prof. 4 Dor- 
pat, puis 4 Zurich (1934). Ces deux savants se firent surtout connaitre comme spécialistes 
du germanique septentrional. 

% Worterbuch der schweizerdeutschen Sprache (Frauenfeld 1881 sqq., 10 vol. parus; le 
lléme, sous la direction d’Otto Groéger, est prés d’étre achevé—derniére livraison: 131, 1947). 

® Frauenfeld 1910 sqq. Le vol. 21, dernier paru, est l’ouvrage de G. Wanner, Die Mun- 
dart des Kantons Schaffausen (Laut- und Formenlehre) 1941. Font suite & cette série les 
Beitrage zur schweizerdeutschenMundartenforschung, dont les deux premiers volumes sont 
4 l’impression: M. Reimann, Sachkunde und Terminologie der Riickentraggerdte in der deut- 
schen Schweiz, puis W. Weber, Die Terminologie des Weinbaus in der NO- Schweiz. 

3 Le questionnaire comprend plus de 2000 numéros; des relevés furent faits dans environ 
500 localités (les passages du domaine alémanique & ceux du rhéto-romanche, de I’italien et 
du francais étant nombreux, un réseau géographique trés serré a di étre déterminé). En 
gros, la moitié des matériaux sont actuellement réunis. Cf. R. Hotzenkécherle, Voz 
Roman. 4.311-19 (1939) 6.390, 8.277. A ces articles s’ajoutent les mémoires Biindnerische 
Verbalformengeographie in Festschr. J. Jud (cf. n. 124) 486-543 (avec de nombreuses 
cartes), puis Zur Sprachgeographie Deutschbiindens mit bes. Beriicksichtigung zum Wallis 
(Jahresber. der hist.-antiquar. Gesells., Coire 1944) 137-159, avec cartes; tirage & 
part). Voir encore H. Baumgartner, Jéhrl. Rundschau des deutsch-schweiz. Sprachvereins 
42-61 (Zurich 1941), et Schweiz. Sprachforschung (cf. n. 126) 91-95. 

31 Margrit Thurnherr, Ben gsmotive bei Insekten, untersucht an schweizerdeutsch. 
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Insektennamen, unter bes. Berticksichtigung der Ostschweiz (Winterthour 1938).—A. Bauer, 
Das Adjektiv in Notkers Boethius (Zurich 1940).—K. Walterlin, Die Flexion des Adjektivs 
hinter Formwértern in der neueren deutschsprachigen Presse (Zurich 1941).—J. Fierz, Die 
pejorative Verbildlichung menschlicher Korperbautypen im Schweizerdeutschen (Zurich 1942; 
méthode intéressante).—Chr. Lorez, Bauernarbeit im Rheinwald (Landwirtschaftliche Me- 
thoden und Gerdte und ihre Terminologie in der dltesten urkundlich belegten Walserkolonie 
Graubiindens), Teildruck, Bale 1942 (l’ouvrage complet forme le vol. 25 des Schriften der 
Schweizer. Ges. fiir Volkskunde).—H. Mahder, Versuch tiber den Zusammenhang von Sprach- 
geschichte und Geistesgeschichte (= Zircher Beitrige zur deutschen Sprach- und Stil- 
geschichte, hgb. von R. Hotzenkécherle u. E. Staiger, no 1, 1945).—H. Glinz, Geschichte 
und Kritik der Lehre von den Satzgliedern in der deutschen Grammatik (Berne 1947). 
Signalons encore la thése de Ad. Ribi, Die Fischbenennungen des Untersees (Ruschlikon 
1942; sous la direction de O. Groger). 

% Cf. ses Untersuchungen zur alemannischen Urkundensprache des 13. Jhrdt. (I. Laut- 
und Formenlehre, II. Wérterbuch), Berne 1946-1947. 

%3 Cf. Seelisches aus sinnlichen Wurzeln, PBS = Beitrége (hgb. v. Th. Frings) 62.1-27 
(1938). Sur les rapports généraux de |’allemand et du rhéto-romanche aux Grisons, cf. 
Die Alpen (1938-1944). 

% Schwyzertitschi Dialekischrift (Leitfaden einer einheitlichen Schreibweise fir alle Dia- 
lekte), Zurich 1938. Zuri Tiitsch (Praktische Grammatik und Wegweiser zur guten Mundart), 
publié par A. Weber avec la collaboration de E. Dieth (sous presse). 

%6 Cf. ses Sprachpillen (Berne 1938), Sprachpillen, Neue Folge (ibd. 1940), puis la trés 
appréciée Deutsche Sprachschule fir Schweizer Mittelschulen (Berne 1943). Sur l’oeuvre et 
la personnalité de l’auteur, cf. la plaquette publiée en sa mémoire par |’éditeur A. Francke, 
Berne 1940. On mentionnera ici également la Sprechtechnik fiir Deutschschweizer de Chr. 
Winkler (Berne 1942), malheureusement trop peu connue. 

% On doit aussi 4 ce collaborateur au Schweizerdeut. Sprachatlas (cf. supra) une étude 
sur Stadtmundart ( Stadt- und Landmundart), Berne 1940. 

37 Ainsi la chaire de philologie germanique, aprés avoir été longtemps occupée par un 
représentant de la tendance littéraire et historique, a été attribuée & un linguiste dont une 
Deutsche Wortbildung va paraitre incessamment et fera suite aux études sur Schriftsprache 
und Mundarten (Ein Ueberblick tiber thr Verhdlinis und ihre Zwischenstufen im Deutschen), 
Zurich 1938; sur Joh. Gaspar Morikofers Ansichten tiber sprachliche und nationale Eigenart 
in der deutschen Schweiz (Thurgauer Jahrb., Frauenfeld 1939, 49-59, et tirage 4 part). 

** Titulaire de la chaire de Sprache, Literatur und Volkskunde der deutschen Schweiz, 
il vient de publier, en reprenant sa thése dont seule avait paru une partie et en l’élargissant, 
un solide volume sous le titre Grund und Grat (Die Bergwelt im Spiegel der schweizerdeutschen 
Alpenmundarten), Berne 1945, qui est une précieuse contribution aussi 4 l’étude de la 
toponymie du massif suisse des Alpes. 

% Der Altersspruch der Seherin, Zeitschr. f. deut. Altertum 78.51-61 (1941) (interpréta- 
tion de 2 strophes de la Volusp4); Das Osterspiel von Muri, ibd. 80.71-82 (1943), puis 1’édi- 
tion critique de ce texte avec de nouveaux fragments et une traduction allemande, Aarau 
1944. 

Kleine Schriften, hgb. von H. Reuschel, Berlin 1942. 

“1 Mitteil. des Deutschschweiz. Sprachvereins, Berne 1945 sqq, od sont traités de préférence 
des problémes pratiques (usage, correction, sentiment linguistiques), cf. notamment les 
communications d’Albert Debrunner (Warum frigst du so dumm? etc.). 

4 Berner Schulblatt, no. 39-41 (Berne 1939-1940) et tirage 4 part. 

48 Ueber die Sammlung und Erforschung der deutschschweizerischen Orts- und Flurna- 
men, Schweiz. Archiv f. Volkskunde 43.531-60 (1943); Der Zaun im Flurnamenbild einer 
Gemeinde, Zeitschr. f. schweiz. Geschichte 26.345-74 (1946). 

“ Die Bedeutung der Ortsnamen fir die Erkenntnis alter Sprach- und Siedelungsgrenzen 
in der Westschweiz, Vor Rom. 1.235-63 (1936); Ortenamen, Siedlungsgrenzen, Volkstum in 
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der Schweiz, Schweiz. Archiv f. Volkskunde 37.201-217 (1939-1940); Schweizerische Ortsna- 
menkunde, eine Einfiihrung, Bale 1945. 

46 Ueber Ortsnamen des Amtes Burgdorf und der Gemeinden Batterkinden und Utzen- 
storf, Heimatbuch Burgdorf 2.711-750 (1938); Ueber Ortsnamen des Amtes Frutigen, ibd. 
1940. 

“ Lateinisch -aria in der alemannischen Schweiz, Zeitschr. f. Namenforschung 14.31-55 
(1938) ; Ratische Namenforschung, ibd. 16.97-121 et 239-61 (1940); Altes Alemannentum im 
ratoromanischen Graubiinden, ibd. 18.144-61, 242-58 (1943); Eine nordische und hochale- 
mannische Namenart, ibd. 19 et 20 (1944-1945) ; Ratoromanisch und Deutsch in Graubiindner 
Orts-und Flurnamen, German.-Roman. Monatsschrift 1941. 177-190. Voir aussi diverses 
études de toponymie et de lexicographie rhéto-romanche et allemande dans Die Alpen, 
1938 sqq. 

47 Die Namen der glarnerischen Gemeinde, Jahrb. d. hist. Vereins des Kt. Glarus 50.1-100 
(1941) (tirage 4 part, Winterthour 1941). Du méme auteur, Zur Verbalflexion der Sernf- 
taler Mundart, Zeitschr. f. Mundartenforschg. 14.1-39 (1938). 

4 Deutschschweizerische Ortsnamen (Zurich 1945). 

Kleine Namenkunde, Berne 1944. Cf. aussi l’intéressante étude Von Sprachwandel 
und Sprachpflege, Berne 1945. 

50 Volkskunde der Schweiz, Zurich 1945. Premiére étude systématique et synthétique du 
probléme sous ses différents aspects dont plusieurs touchent de prés 4 la linguistique. 

5 L’enquéte portant sur 387 localités de toute la Suisse (S. romande y compris)—le ques- 
tionnaire comprenait 150 numéros—fut terminée en 1942. Les 3/4 des matériaux sont actu- 
ellement relevés sur cartes, si bien que la publication de ces derniéres est proche. Cf. 
Vox Rom. 1.370-83, (1936), 2.136-46,4.320-3, puis Weiss et Geiger dans Schweiz. Archiv f. 
Volkskunde 36.327-80 (1938) et ibd. 43.221-71 (1946) (avec spécimens de cartes). On se 
rapportera aussi aux travaux de P. Geiger R. Weiss et A. Maissen parus dans la Festschr. J. 
Jud (ef. n. 124), 17sqq. 

529 vol., Berlin 1927-1938; vol. 10 (Register) 1942. 

53 Fondateur de la science folklorique en Suisse. 

54 Berne 1943 (Bibliotheca Anglicana, 1 et 7)—dans cette collection dont il forme le 28me 
volume a paru The Phonetic Structure of English Words de E. Kruisinga. 

55 Edité avec une introduction par O. F. (Wien. Beitr. z. engl. Philologie 60 (1938). 

56 Schriften der Literarischen Ges., fasc. 4, Berne 1941. 

57 Publié dans Wege und Ziele, Ausgewahlte Aufsdtze und Vortrdge, Berne 1941. 

58 Berne 1941 (Schweizer. Anglist. Arbeiten 12—les autres volumes de cette collection 
sont presque exclusivement d’intérét littéraire). 

59 Margrit Keller, Die Frau und das Madchen in den englischen Dialekten (Zurich 1938) ; 
Gertrud Juzi, Die Ausdriicke des Schénen in der altenglischen Dichtung (ibd. 1939); M. 
Bertschinger, 7'o want, An essay in Semantics (Zofingue 1941); 8. Wyler, Die Adjective des 
mittelenglischen Schénheitsfeldes (Bienne 1944); Rudolf Keller, Die Ellipse in der neuenglis- 
chen Sprache als syntakt.-semantisches Problem (Winterthour 1944); Ed. Schwammberger, 
Die Entwicklung der altenglischen Verben beodan, biddan zu neuenglischen to bid (Zurich 
1945); E. Leisi, Die tautologischen Wortpaare in Cazxtons ‘Eneydos’ (New York 1947). En 
outre mentionnons deux théses qui regardent également le domaine roman: Fritz Bestmann, 
Die lautliche Gestaltung englischer Ortsnamen im Altfranzdsischem und Angl ischen 
(Romanica Helvet. 9, Zurich 1938), et Robert Frey, Das englische Lehnwort im modernsten 
Franzésisch nach Zeitungsexcerpten von 1920-1940, Zurich 1943. 

6 Cf. The English Association, Essays and Studies (Oxford). 

1 Cf. Festschr. J. Jud (v.n. 124) 737-62. La thése de R. Brunner, Die Stimmhaftigkeit 
der franzésischen und Ziirichdeutschen Lenis-Laute, eine vergleichendexperimentelle Unter- 
suchung, est sous presse. 

8 Cf. P. Wettstein, The Phonology of a Berwickshire Dialect (Bienne 1942); R. Zai, The 
Phonology of the Morebattle Dialect (Lucerne 1942). 

63 Aprés la mort de Bachmann (1934), la direction en fut confiée 4 E. Dieth, la partie 
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technique relevant de R. Brunner qui définit les tiches de |’Institut dans son article Das 
Phonogrammarchiv der Universitit Ziirich, Archiv f. vgl. Phonetik 8.29-35 (Berlin 1943- 
1944). 

54 Stimmen der Heimat (Schweizer Mundarten auf Schallplatten), Zurich 1939 (les textes 
suisses alémaniques sont l’oeuvre de E. Dieth, les textes romans—fr., ital., rhétorom.— 
de L. Gauchat, O. Keller et A. Schorta. Les premiers ont aussi paru séparément sous le 
titre Soo reded s dihdi, Zurich 1939). 

6 La collection des Schweizer Dialekte in Text und Ton Begleittexte zu den Sprachplatten 
des Phonogramm-Archivs der Univ. Zirich est sous presse; elle réunit les quatre types dialec- 
taux en des textes reproduits phonologiquement et transcrits de fagon rigoureusement 
phonétique, accompagnés d’une traduction en haut allemand. Le Sprechende Atlas publié 
par E. Dieth et R. Hotzenkécherle (avec la collaboration de R. Brunner) donne la repro- 
duction en 24 dialectes d’un texte-type en haut-allemand accompagné de commentaires 
linguistiques; son but est avant tout didactique. 


% Ne devant étre primitivement qu’une refonte de la Griech. Gramm. de Brugmann- 


Thumb (Munich 1913), l’ouvrage se présente comme une oeuvre tout a fait originale qui a 
doublé de volume: I.1 (Einleitung, Lautlehre) 1934; 1.2 (Wortbildung, Flexion) 1939. Le 
vol. II (syntaxe) était terminé en manuscrit 4 la mort de |’auteur et sera publié par les soins 
diligents de A. Debrunner; il montrera la somme extraordinaire (pour un linguiste) de lec- 
tures de l’auteur. Un Index général facilitera de beaucoup la consultation parfois labo- 
rieuse de l’ouvrage. 

87 Prof. aux Universités de Zurich (1907-1927, il y fut collaborateur du Schweiz. Idio- 
tikon), Bonn et Berlin (1932-1943). Cf. l’article nécrologique de Debrunner, Mus. Helv. 
1.3-12 (1944). 

8 Les connaissances de Schwyzer qui s’étendaient des dialectes anciens au grec byzantin, 
de plus la pratique qu’il avait du grec moderne, lui ont permis d’envisager la langue dans 
tout son développement historique; l’étendue des matériaux présentés, une bibliographie 
précise sur les sujets les plus différents font de son oeuvre la base de départ indispensable 
pour toutes les nouvelles recherches. 

6 Cf. les mémoires suivants des Abhandl. der Berl. Akad. der Wissensch., (également en 
tirages & part): Hin altes Problem der homerischen Sprache (1938), Die Parenthese im weitern 
und im engern Sinn (1939), Syntaktische Archaismen des Attischen (1940), Sprachliche Hyper- 
charakterisierung (1941), Zum personlichen Agens beim Passiv, bes. im Griechischen (1948). 

7 Ein Nachziigler der griechischen Komparative auf- fav, Mus. Helv. 2.137-47; Ein 
armenisch-griech. Nominalsuffix, ibd. 3.149-58, ces deux derniers articles publiés par son 
fils Hans-Rudolf Schw. 

71 Prof. aux Universités de Greifswald, Jena et Berne (depuis 1935) et depuis quelques 
temps aussi 4 Bale. 

7% Cf. p. e. Verschobener Partizipialgebrauch im Griechischen, Mus. Helv. 1.35-46; 
Homerica, ibd. 2.40-7; Graeca (notes de J. Wackernagel), ibd. 1.226-30, puis Philologus 
95.177-92 (1943); Dual gvyot, Die Geschichte einer Hypothese, Rev. des Et. 7.-e. 3.172-4 
(1943); dnuoxparia, Festschr. Ed. Titche 11-24 (Berne 1947); iddxAnpos Philologus |.c. 174-6. 

73 Fr. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (lére éd. Géttingue 1896, 4¢me 
éd. par A. Debrunner) 7éme édition 1943. 

74 Tl faut citer en outre son étude trés documentée sur Unregelmissige griech. Steiger- 
ungsformen, Mus. Helv. 2.1-14. 

78 Cf. Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache (Berlin 1937); Griech. Determinativkompo- 
sita (lére partie), 7F 59.1-61 (1944); Griech. Komposita vom Typus pedovixrios und duoydérp- 
wos, Mus. Helv. 2.15-27. 

Les théses suivantes sortent de l’enseignement de Leumann: E. Bosshardt, Die Nomina 
auf—es, (Zurich 1942); Th. Knecht, Geschichte der griech. Komposita vom Typ repyiuBpor 
(Impression partielle, Bienne 1946); M. Scheller, Griechische Substantiva auf—ca (en pré- 
paration). Signalons encore la thése de G. Redard (éléve de M. Niedermann et d’E. Ben- 
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veniste) sur Les dénominatifs en -rns, et notamment en -irns, étude morphologique, séman- 
tigue et fonctionnelle (sous presse). 

1% Cf. Zur Geschichte einiger suppletiver Verba im Griechischen (thése, Bale 1940); Ueber 
die Entwicklung der Ausdrucksfahigkeit in den Sprachen des Altertums, Mus. Helv. 1.234 
57. 

7 Berne 1946. 

78 Cf. A propos du verbe éxev et de sa traduction, Rev. des Et. i.-e. 1.381-400 (Bucarest 
et Paris 1938); Un papyrus grec en caractéres arméniens, Mélanges E. Boisacg (= Annuaire 
de l’Instit. de Philol. et ‘d’hist. orient. et slaves, 5.219-26 (Bruxelles 1937); puis Rev. Handes 
Amsorya 52.57-62 (Vienne 1938). M. Cuendet est jen Suisse le seul spécialiste de l’arménien 
classique. 

7 Phénoménes linguistiques du vieux grec dans le grec de la basse époque, Mus. Helv. 
3.144-79. 

% Untersuchungen zur Sprache des Alexanderromans, Laut-und Formenlehre des Codex A, 
(Fribourg en S. 1942). 

81 Cf. Glotta 27 sqq (1939 sqq.) ot les Jahresberichte sont publiés (bibliographie dés 1935). 
Voir aussi Der latein. Genetiv Achilli, Mus. Helv. 2.237-58. 

82 Cf. l’article sur les Lateinische Cognomina auf -inus und -illa, Festschr. J. Jud (cf. 
n. 124) 150-172; puis la thése de son éléve F. A. Demmel, Die Neubildungen auf -antia und 
-entia bei Tertullian, Immensee 1944. 

83 Mus. Helv. 1.129-51. 

% Etude du lat. celtis, Mus. Helv. 2.123-36. 

% Textes latins et inscriptions avec traductions, Zurich 1940. 

86 Cf. A. Heiermeier, Bibliographie der wissenschaftl. Veréffentlichungen R. Thurneysens, 
Halle 1942 (Schriftenreihe der deutschen Ges. f. kelt. Studien, n° 10), puis Aug. Koch, 
Idg. Jahrb. 25.372-385 (1942) (nécrologie). 

87 Zur Urgeschichte der Kelten und Illyrer, Zettschr. f. Celt. Philol. 20.21 (Halle 1938) 
et tirage 4 part; Eriu and the coming of the Goidels, Essays and Studies presented to Eoin 
McNeill 237-43 (Dublin 1940). 

88 Sprachliche Zeugen fiir das spite Aussterben des Gallischen, Voz Rom. 3.48-155 (1938) ; 
Romanisch -inco, -anco, Mélanges A. Duraffour 211-70 (= Romanica Helvet. 14, Zurich 
1939). 

%® Cf. Zeitschr. f. Namenforschung 16.58-73 (1940) (l’origine celtique de ce nom). 

% Vor Rom. 8.147-215 (1946) (série de mots préromans attribués & l’illyrien par l’auteur), 

1 Vor Rom. 6.207-82 (1942). 

% Vol. I (Lautlehre) Géttingue 1896; II, 1 (Nominalkomposition) 1905; III (Deklination) 
1930, ok A. Debrunner a traité le chapitre du nom. 

% On attend avec impatience la parution du vol. II 2 (Nominale Stammbildung) qui 
incombe & Debrunner seul et dont le manuscrit—non moins important que celui du t. III— 
est prét 4 l’impression. Ce dernier volume sera particuliérement important vu que les tra- 
vaux portant sur cette partie sont rares et d’autant que Debrunner y traite d’une matiére 
qu’il connait de facgon trés approfondie. 

% Indoiranica (No 21-54), KZ 67.154-82 (1942) ; publiée par Wackernagel lui-méme encore, 
ef. l'étude sur Eine Wortstellungsregel des Panini und Winklers Aleph-Beth-Regel, JF 
56.161-70 (1938), o& Debrunner a publié de son cété Indoiranisches ibd. 171-77. Indirekte 
Rede im Altindischen, Acta Orient. 20.120-32 (Leyde 1947). 

% Zur Stammbildung der Verba im Indischen, JF 57.205-38 (1940); Idg. sk im Altin- 
dischen und Litauischen, ibd. 58.1-26 et 113-30. 

%* Textes sanscrits bouddhiques d’Asie centrale, Bull. dela Sté suisse des Amis de l’ Ezir.- 
Orient 2.35-41 (1940); Relations indo-grecques, ibd. 6.3-16. 

7 Cf. Lithuanian surnames, The American Slavic and East Europ. Rev. 4.127-37; Lithu- 
anian Dialectology, ibd. Supplements No 1. Senn doit doter également la linguistique i.- 
e. de la grammaire historique du lituanien, tant attendue et dont l’absence se fait si mal- 
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heureusement sentir. On notera ici qu’é proprement parler la contribution suisse la plus 
importante a l’étude du lit. reste les études sur l’accentuation de F. de Saussure (1894, 1896). 

%* Heidelberg 1926 sqq. (la derniére livraison parue est la 14é@me (1941) qui va jusqu’a 
papyringas; une 15éme, imprimée, a été anéantie chez l’imprimeur; il faut espérer que cette 
publication pourra étre menée & bonne fin dans un proche avenir). 

9 Cf. TF 58.113-30 (1941). 

100 Zur Geschichte der nominalen Deklination im Russischen (thése, Leipzig 1883). 

101 Budapest 1939-1941 (= Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis, 5-7 et tirage 4 part, 
No 20A-C. de la Ostmitteleurop. Bibliothek); ont paru les 3 premiéres livraisons (introduce- 
tion et lexique des cours d’eau de A 4 K); la suite de cette étude de toponymie est préparée 
dans ses grandes lignes. 

102 Was wir heute von der hebraischen Sprache und ihrer Geschichte wissen, Anthropos 
35-6.596-616; Ras Schamra und das A. T., Theolog. Rundschau, N. Fol. 12.163-88 (1940); 
13.1-20, 85 sqq., 157-83 (1941); de H. Birkeland, Akzent und Vokalismus im Althebrdischen 


(Oslo 1940) dans Orient. Literaturzeitung 1943 289-91; Ugaristische Probleme und ihre 


Tragweite fiir das A. T., Theolog. Zeitschr. 3.81-100 (1947). 

103 Die Transkription der hebréischen Eigennamen des Pentateuch in der Septuaginta, 
Bale 1940. 

1% Das Wort OTH als Offenbarungszeichen Gottes, Bale 1946 (p. 146 sqq. examen étymo- 
logique). 

10% Klasar Kalir und die Neubildung des Verbums in seinem Pijutim (1948). 

106 Sprachliche Erwaigungen zum Gebot “‘Du sollst nicht téten’’, Theolog. Zeitschr. 1.81-9 
(1945). 

107 Cf. Mélanges J. Jud (v.n. 124) 624-714. 

1088 Texte espagnol avec traduction allemande, Glossaire des mots difficiles et esquisse 
grammaticale (Romanica Helv. 10, Zurich 1941). On mentionnera ici encore le travail de 
son éléve C. E. Dubler, Ueber Berbersiedlungen auf der iberischen Halbinsel, Mélanges J. 
Jud (v.n. 124) 182-96. 

10 Kin Beitrag zu den islamisch-christlichen Beziehungen, Zurich 1943 (= Romanica 
Helv. 22). 

110 Das Gétzenbuch Kitdb Al-Asndm des Ibn al-Kalbi, Winterthour 1942. 

111 Metrische und Syntaktische Untersuchungen, Acta Tropica Supplem. 5, Bale 1946. 
Signalons ici, du méme auteur, Die altarabische Dichtung als Zeugnis fiir das Geistesleben 
der vorislamischen Araber, Anthropos 37-40, 186-204 (1942-1945). 

112 Mitteil. der Vorderasiat.-dgypt. Ges. 44 (Leipzig 1939). 

13 Genéve 1945. 

114 T. Europaische Tirkei, Istanbuler Schriften no 2 (1943), (1944). Publication partielle 
de cette thése de Zurich, Laupen n° 14 Berne 1945. L’auteur habite depuis des années 4 
Stamboul. 

118 Cf. Vom Wesen der chinesischen Sprache, Bull. de la Sté suisse des Amis de l’ Eztr.- 
Orient 3.41-69 (St.-Gall 1941). 

116 Cf. l’article de son éléve Jean Romieux, Mythes du Japon ancien 4 la lumiére de Is 
linguistique comparative, ibd. 8 (Berne 1946). 

117 T] faut mentionner en premier lieu les éditions A. Francke (Berne), grAce aux soins 
consciencieux et méritoires desquelles ont pu paraitre de nombreux ouvrages de linguis- 
tique. 

118 Elle embrasse non seulement les manifestations du domaine proprement roman, mais 
encore, dans la mesure ou leur influence et leurs rapports intéressent celles-la, les domaines 
limitrophes (germanique, celtique, etc.). 

119 Les articles qui s’y rapportent sont cités plus haut. 

120 Les cahiers qui tiennent leur nom du grand linguiste se rangent tout & fait dans le 
cadre de l’école genevoise et n’entrent donc pas en considération ici. 

121 Vol. 41 (lére moitié, Fribourg en S., 1946). Cf. notamment J. M.de Planta, Syno- 
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nymes et euphonie en grec moderne; C. C. Uhlenbeck, Ueber ur- und altidg. Anklinge im 
Wortschatz des Eskimo; P. de Menasce, Un lapidaire pehlevi. 

122 Aarau 1947. 

123 Réunion de 37 articles d’éléves et d’amis tant suisses qu’étrangers, répartis en: Lin- 
guistique générale, grammaire générale, antiquités i.-e., langues slaves, langues romanes 
(5-7), stylistique. Bibliographie des travaux de Bally jusqu’en 1937. 

124 (= Romanica Helv. 20). Contient 36 communications d’intérét plus ou moins étendu 
(un bon nombre sont cités plus haut). 8 autres contributions se trouvent dans le vol. 6 de 
Vox Rom. 

125 Recueil d’articles offerts en hommage par ses collégues et ses éléves (19 articles inté- 
ressant des domaines divers). Avec une bibliographie compléte des travaux de Nieder- 
mann jusqu’en 1943 et une succinte biographie. 

126 Avec des communications de K. Jaberg (qui donne dans |’Introduction, p. 5-17, un 
tableau caractéristique des recherches linguistiques suisses) A. Schorta, H. Baumgartner 
(+) et R. Hotzenkécherle (Berne 1943). 

127 Die Schweiz und die Forschung, hgb. von W. Staub und Ad. Hinterberger, vol. II 
(Berne 1944) et tirage 4 part (23p.); avec des réserves voulues 4 l’endroit des savants actuels. 
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E. H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1947. x + 174 pp. 

A book by so distinguished a linguist as E. H. Sturtevant cannot fail to re- 
ceive the attention of specialists, even if it is explicitly intended for beginners and 
general readers. The author has beautifully achieved the difficult task, which 
he sets himself in his preface, of presenting scientific matters in the language of 
the community. It is to be hoped that the book will reach a large section of the 
educated public which, in this country, has of late shown signs of interest in at 
least some aspects of linguistic research. 

As an introduction for the use of future specialists, the book will undoubtedly. 
render good service. It will of course have to be considered by the student 
chiefly as a stimulus to read more complete treatments of the different subjects 
which could only be sketched in so short a volume. But the newcomer will have 
an opportunity to learn here some basic facts which other authors may have 
been mistakenly tempted to look upon as generally known. 

In a comparatively small book dealing with so many essential problems it was 
probably impossible to strike a balance which would satisfy the various special- 
ists. Many of them, including the reviewer, will think that the importance of 
functional and structural linguistics has been seriously underrated. Only phone- 
mics, undoubtedly the most popular aspect of the new discipline, is mentioned, 
and in such a way that the general reader will miss the importance of the new 
approach in other domains than pure linguistic description. Phonemic analysis, 
presented as the alpha and omega of the new linguistic trend, is summarily dealt 
with in little more than three pages (15-18), with too much stress laid upon con- 
troversial issues, and a misleading parallel between the invention of the alpha- 
bet and modern phonemic practice. 

On the other hand, the problem of lapses is given a treatment (first pp. 37-39, 
and then thruout the whole chapter called Assimilation and Dissimilation) 
which most linguists will feel disproportionate to its actual importance in the 
evolution of languages. Such overemphasis will tempt the beginner to consider 
linguistic evolution as essentially the sum of random and unsystematic changes. 
The more so as most of it comes immediately after Chapter VIII where the 
author evinces a definite bias in favor of sudden phonetic, or rather distributional, 
changes which spread ‘by the imitative pronunciation of particular words,’ and 
which ‘must necessarily lead to irregularity, i.e., to vacillations between words and 
between speakers.’ The existence of such ‘jumping’ and word-by-word changes 
cannolonger be doubted, and any careful observer of dialects will be able to furnish 
plenty of strikingexamples. But this does not mean that ‘jumps’ should be the 
rule, and gradual shifts the exception, a conclusion which a young student reading 
Sturtevant’s book might draw. It would lead us too far to show how structural 
thinking in general, and the phonemic theory in particular, can contribute to 
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solving the problem of phonetic evolution. Let it suffice to point out that word- 
by-word jumps are not ‘phonetic changes,’ but partial adoption of the results of 
such changes by communities who have no responsibility in their genesis and 
evolution. Focusing one’s attention on them will by no means help to elucidate 
the nature and cause of actual phonetic changes. 

We fully agree with the author when, in his chapter devoted to descriptive 
linguistics (54), he states that ‘we have no right to ascribe to any language a 
logical distinction which it leaves unexpressed.’ But we wonder why he retains 
the superficial and antiquated classification of languages into isolating, aggluti- 
nating, and inflecting. The very examples he gives show how impossible it is to 
do justice to the various types of linguistic structure by adhering to such a crude 
scheme, and the student will probably be puzzled by the fact that most illustra- 
tions tend to blur the classification rather than support it. 

A few remarks about details: 

The change from Latin [u-] to French [y] is given (74) as a possible instance of 
replacing a foreign articulation by a local phoneme. Of course, we don’t know 
whether ancient Gaulish had ay phoneme. But we can be pretty sure that the 
Gauls who learned Latin some time between, say, 100 B.C. and 300 A.D., did 
not replace the u of murus by an y, because that would have palatalized any pre- 
ceding c or g, and the mcdern French equivalent of curatus would not be curé, 
but curé or churé. Sturtevant’s sober version of the substratum theory con- 
trasts favorably with the wild speculations still indulged in by some linguists; 
but it definitely exculpates the Gauls of any responsibility in the French change 
of ue to y. 

The Greek alphabet is said, p. 27, to have given rise to the Germanic runes. 
It is generally assumed nowadays that the runes were derived from some northern 
Italic alphabet, which would explain the fact that many of them suggest a Latin 
rather than a Greek prototype. 

The author writes (42) that ‘at present there are in Italy only dialects of Ital- 
ian’ with very few exceptions in Calabria. The context makes clear what is 
actually meant: apart from the above-mentioned exceptions, none of the dialects 
spoken nowadays in the Peninsula is derived from any other language than 
Latin. But the phrase ‘Italian dialects’ will be very misleading for the beginner. 
If “Italian” had a geographical connotation, then the Greek dialects of Calabria 
would be Italian. If it means that all the forms of speech referred to are modi- 
fications of standard Italian, the statement is wrong. If the author has in mind 
the dialects whose evolution has been largely influenced by Tuscan standards, 
the Franco-Provengal speakers of Aosta would be entitled to protest. The 
proper phrase, of course, should have been ‘Romance dialects.’ 

Frigidaire is, p. 121, considered as a compound of the redhead type with frenchi- 
fied ending. It may be felt as such by many American speakers. But did the 
inventor of that trade name actually start from frigid and air, or did he adopt 
wholesale the French frigidaire which is the normal equivalent of ‘refrigerator’? 

The appearance of the book is excellent. It is remarkably free from typo- 
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graphical blemishes. Only two slips have been recorded: p. 70, Leskein for Les. 
kien; p. 141, il répondit for il répond. 


Columbia University and 


International Auziliary Language Assan. Ast Masel 


L. V. SHcHERBA, Opyt obSéej teorii leksikografii. Etjud I. Osnovnye tipy slo- 
varej. (= Académie des Sciences de l’URSS, Classe des Sciences Littéraires 
et Linguistiques, Bulletin 3.89-117, 1940) 

Shcherba’s monograph is an attempt to present a general theory of lexi- 
cography which seems to be lacking ‘altho people have for a long time been in- 
terested in the compilation of dictionaries of various types’ (89). This, the first 
of a proposed series of studies covering different aspects of the field, attempts 
to classify existing and ideal dictionaries according to contrasting types. Later 
studies were planned to treat the grammatical and syntactic theory of the 
word, and its bearing on the compilation of dictionaries, but the entire series 
of papers was probably not complete at the time of Shcherba’s death recently. 

Shcherba sets up a series of six contrasts between what he considers possible 
dictionary types, on the basis of their most important structural characteristics, 
The first contrast is between a ‘normative’ dictionary (such as the dictionaries 
of the French, Russian, or Spanish Academies) and a reference dictionary. 
The former enables native speakers to check up on uses of words already known 
to them, the latter to find the meaning of words in texts that are not completely 
understood. The ‘normative’ dictionary, according to Shcherba’s definition, 
is based on the ‘unified (real) linguistic consciousness of a social group at a given 
moment, whereas [reference dictionaries] are not based on such a unified linguis- 
tic consciousness—they contain words belonging to various communities, various 
epochs, and not forming any sort of a system’ (90). Most existing dictionaries 
which Shcherba would classify as ‘normative’ give, however, only a very imper- 
fect idea, if any at all, of the lexical unity of a language. 

Shcherba’s second contrast is between an encyclopedia and adictionary. This 
contrast is based on the function of proper names in language. These are words, 
and may therefor not be excluded from language. The problem is to state their 
linguistic meaning as distinct from the information that an encyclopedia gives 
about them. 

Shcherba’s third contrast is between an ‘ordinary’ dictionary and what he 
calls a ‘thesaurus,’ but which might best be translated into English as a general 
concordance. The former may be a defining dictionary (such as Webster), ora 
translating dictionary (bi- or multilingual). A general concordance contains all 
the words in a given language, even if reported only once, and all the quotations 
relating to these words that can be found in the texts. It thus presents the mate- 
rial of the language, as opposed to the system of the language which is the sym 
thesis of the material in terms of grammatical and lexical norms. All diction- 
aries approach the concordance type to some extent. For dead languages, 
where the possibility of checking forms with native informants does not exist, & 
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concordance has to be compiled to make possible a complete check of the pos- 
sible uses of words. 

The fourth contrast is between a ‘usual’ dictionary (of the defining or translat- 
ing type), and an ‘ideological’ dictionary (such as Roget’s Thesaurus). Shcherba 
here mentions three possible principles of the arrangement of words in a dic- 
tionary: alphabetical order, grouping by common roots, classification by ideas. 
The first two principles are based on the form of the word, the ‘phonetic word’; 
the third is based on meaning. An arrangement based on meaning seems to 
destroy the unity of the word, since a word with a number of meanings would 
appear in several places in the dictionary. But, ‘in reality we have as many 
words as there are meanings of a given phonetic word . . .. Thisis the logical con- 
sequence of the unity of form and contents, and we should speak not simply of 
words, but of words-as-concepts’ (107). In the sense of this distinction, a non- 
ideological dictionary is based on phonetic words, an ‘ideological’ dictionary is 
based on words-as-concepts. 

Shcherba’s fifth contrast is that between a defining dictionary and a translat- 
ing dictionary. A defining dictionary—such as Webster—serves to explain 
elements that are not completely understood, and thus helps to achieve a more 
complete command of the language. It is natural, therefor, that ‘defining dic- 
tionaries are primarily intended for native speakers’ (112). A translating dic- 
tionary helps to obtain a better understanding of foreign-language texts. The 
difficulty with translating dictionaries is that the ranges of meanings in different 
languages are by no means identical, even tho these may be of the same general 
culture area. 

Finally, Shcherba mentions the contrast between a historical and a non-his- 
torical dictionary. A dictionary that gives etymologies is not yet a historical 
dictionary, whose comprehensive purpose is ‘to give all the meanings of all the 
words that belong, and have belonged, to a given national language during all 
of its existence. A dictionary would be a historical one in the true sense of the 
word if it gave the history of all words during a given period... which would 
show not only the birth of new words and new meanings, but also their gradual 
disappearance and their changes. As far as I know’, says Shcherba, ‘no such 
dictionary exists as yet and the type itself remains to be set up’ (117). 

Nowhere does Shcherba mention the use of dictionaries to check up on spelling, 
nor does he type spelling books and spelling dictionaries. In treating the con- 
trast between ‘normative’ and reference dictionaries, he does not mention the 
problem of speech style. A unified lexical system would have to be limited to a 
single speech style; in most languages, existing dictionaries approaching the ‘nor- 
mative’ type are based on literary standard speech. 

Shcherba’s criteria for classifying dictionaries may be summarized as follows: 

The basic contrast seems to be that between an encyclopedia and a dictionary. 
The former is a collection of words from the standpoint of general culture, the 
latter a collection of words from the standpoint of language as distinct from 
general culture. 

Dictionaries in turn present a basic contrast of their own: that between a 
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general concordance and other dictionary types. Shcherba shows that this con- 
trast is based on the presentation of the material of the language, as opposed to 
the presentation of the system of a language. 

Depending on how the lexical system is presented, these ‘ordinary’ dictionaries 
can constitute a classification of phonetic words or of words-as-concepts: ‘usual’ 
(‘normative’ or reference) dictionaries as opposed to ‘ideological’ dictionaries, 

Finally, among those dictionaries which present a system of phonetic words, 
we find the contrast of a dictionary which presents a single speech style and its 
definite norm (‘normative’ dictionary), with a dictionary that presents a mixture 
of styles and a mixed norm (reference dictionary). 

The remaining two contrasts affect any of the previously mentioned dictionary 
types. One of these contrasts concerns the technique of presentation: that be- 


tween defining and translating dictionary. The other of these contrasts con- 


cerns delimitation in time: that between historical and non-historical dictionary. 


Indiana University. a eee 


Giacomo Devoro, Dizionari di Ierie di Domani. Biblioteca di Lingua Nostra, 

G. C. Sansoni, Firenze 1946. Pp. 125. 

This valuable little volume is a collection of four essays published between the 
years 1935 and 1943. Three of the articles are essentially critical reviews of the 
seventh edition of Panzini’s Dizionario Moderno, the eighth edition of the same 
work, and the first volume of the Vocabolario dell’ Accademia; the fourth is an 
illuminating consideration of etymological dictionaries in general and, in par- 
ticular, a plan and a plea for an enlightened etymological dictionary of the 
Italian language. 

The essays have not been especially revised for inclusion in this work. Ina 
brief foreword the author says: “The repetitions and anachronisms which remain 
do not appear to me to be detrimental and, in so great a change in circumstances, 
they perhaps document the validity of the ideas in which—against the empiricism 
of some and the superficiality of others—I believe.’ While we do not necessarily 
agree with the author as to the service rendered by the repetitions and anach- 
ronisms, they are not a really serious defect. However, the readability and 
general usefulness of the work would certainly have been improved had the three 
articles published before 1943 been revised in the light of later developments in 
Italian lexicography and in Devoto’s own thought. In spite of this negligible 
weakness of organization, the work is an important record of modern idealistic 
Italian lexicographical thought. It is for this reason that we are enthusiastic in 
recommending it to all who are interested in any phase of Italian linguistics and 
to those who are interested in the general problems of lexicography. 

In characterizing Devoto’s point of view as ‘idealistic’ we have used the term 
primarily in its technical application to linguistic philosophy (as opposed to ‘posi- 
tivistic’) but the characterization would miss the mark but little if it were under- 
stood in its more colloquial acceptation. Beneath every criticism, whether it is 
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favorable or unfavorable, lies a profound conviction in the dynamic vitalism of 
language, a Crocian insistence on language as ‘creation.’ What ‘realistic’ lexi- 
cographer would seriously defend today the personalized definitions of Samuel 
Johnson’s delightful dictionary with the vigor with which Devoto defends the 
even more personal reactions of Panzini in his Dizionario Moderno? In discuss- 
ing the seventh edition of that dictionary, he writes, for example (11): “The per- 
sonal part is priceless for two reasons: first, because it will in the years to come 
attest the immediate, ingenuous reaction of a writer sensitive to the linguistic 
realities of our time; secondly, because, in contrast to the erudite dictionaries, 
it affirms the principle that words are not cold matter, philological units, but 
living beings, evocative of associations and feelings. One person reacts to them 
in a strictly personal way; it is the writer. Another reacts in a less vivid, that is 
to say, more general, way; it is the average man. Between these is the scholar, 
the interpreter of the linguistic reactions of the masses. But react one must. 
The impassive philologist cannot produce a dictionary of usage.’ 

Devoto’s linguistic idealism becomes even more apparent in his essay on 
etymological dictionaries which he insists should record the essential vitality of 
words, their birth, their semantic evolution, their influence on others and the in- 
fluences of others on them, in short, their dynamic history as ‘living beings,’ 
rather than a mere formalized statement of morphological genealogy which re- 
duces words to ‘cold matter, philological units’ and which, like human geneal- 
ogies, often takes us back into history too far for the facts of ancestry there dis- 
covered to have any important effect on the life history of the individual case. 

It is from this idealistic point of view that Devoto ponders the usefulness, 
accuracy, and effect of the dictionaries he criticizes, and discusses the problems 
of etymology, classification of vocabulary, orthography, morphology, purism, 
definitions. Itis also this point of view which sometimes leads him to categorical 
criticisms which are perhaps too harsh. Of Panzini’s seventh edition he says, 
for example (14): ‘I sincerely wish therefor that the Dizionart Moderno would 
interpret its aims more restrictively and that, at the first opportunity, it would 
eliminate all the etymologies.’ The harshness of this criticism is put in relief by 
his changed opinion in regard to the eighth edition about which he writes (38): 
‘With the complete revision of the etymologies, due in large part to Alfredo 
Schiaffini, we now also have in the Panzini the nucleus of an Italian etymological 
dictionary, the need of which has so long been proclaimed without anyone’s 
having made any plans to bringit into being.’ In summing up his criticism of the 
Vocabolario dell’ Accademia he says (85): ‘The two peremptory requirements are: 
thoro revision of the definitions, accurate systematization of the words wholly 
or partially ‘“‘detechnicalized.” All ought to make their contribution. The 
Vocabolario has as its enemies only the deaf and the mute.’ 

Devoto appears to greet the new dictionary of the Italian Academy with some 
reservation (7): ‘The dictionary of the Italian Academy has been announced this 
year (1935). We shall not be able to discuss it until (and we hope soon) the 
directors have, with chivalrous spirit, made known to all who are interested in 
linguistic matters (and have no way of contributing directly to the work of the 
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dictionary) the norms which govern its preparation.’ However, he has analyzed, 
with thoroness and care the available part of the work in general and the validity 
of the definitions in particular. 

In regard to the definitions it appears to us that the effectiveness of Devoto’s 
criticisms would have been heightened considerably if he had provided us with 
citations to support his corrections. One might question, for example, the 
validity of his crit*<ism (71) of the definition of ablazione: ‘explaining it with 
“amputazione” does not strike the center of the word, which is, rather, “‘estra- 
zione’’,’ 

There are many other cases where documentation or proof would prove helpful 
+4 both the general reader and, even more so, the specialist. An especially in- 
teresting case is that of logorrea (14): ‘Nor is the apparently obvious etymology 


of “logorrea, flow of words’ (from logos, speech, and rheo, current) correct, be- © 


cause logorrea was formed on gonorrea to indicate not a pleasing or indifferent but 
a distasteful and disagreeable flow of words, between which ideas there is an 
affective chasm which no bearded pedant can bridge.’ Wewonder what is the evi- 
dence that logorrea is based on gonorrea, also if the formation is peculiar to Italian. 
Such evidence, and there must be evidence for Devoto could not state the 
case so positively otherwise, might perhaps throw some light on the ‘correct’ 
etymology of the English technical term logorrhea which, according to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary (2nd edition, 1934), does not have the disparaging 
sense of its Italian sister but is used, in the technical language of the psycho- 
pathologists with the meaning of ‘excessive and often incoherent talkativeness.’ 

Reference to specific lexicographical and lexicological problems has been facili- 
tated by the inclusions of an index of topics treated and a separate index of words 
studied. The text appears to be marvellously free of typographical errors. 
We have noticed only occaione for occasione on p. 14. 


Temple University. J. A. PALERMO 


R. H. Stetson, Bases of Phonology. Oberlin (Ohio) 1945. 112 pp. 

R. H. Stetson has done a real service to phonemics in calling attention in this 
monograph to certain significant points which have been overlooked by some, 
namely, the importance of the syllable in analysis and description, the bearing of 
rate of utterance, and the inadequacy of some systems of phonemic notation. 
In stressing the importance of the syllable Stetson is admittedly not alone, and 
careful phonemicists make their distributional statements in such a manner as to 
reveal all significant syllabic patterns. As to rate of utterance, it is quite true 
that descriptive linguists have not done as much as would be valuable in de- 
scribing the changes which occur in a language as the result of faster rates of 
utterance. This is not necessarily the result of ignorance of such phonemena, 
but may simply reflect the tendency to put other matters first. The implications 
of Stetson’s argument would be that these fgatures deserve earlier consideration. 
The inadequacy of many systems of phonemic notion is admitted by everyone. 
Intonational features have been only rarely analyzed in terms of phonemic con- 
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trasts, and much more needs to be done. For this prodding contained in Stet- 
gon’s provocative monograph, phonemicists can be genuinely thankful. 

Stetson’s basic contentions, negatively stated, are directed against those who 
cut the syllable into segments without due appreciation of the syllable’s unity. 
The precise manner in which this segmentation is to be avoided is not offered. 
This might be considered the main deficiency in Stetson’s monograph. 

Stetson constantly criticises phonemicists for formulating phonemic systems 
quite apart from attention to phonetics; he speaks of ‘this insistence on keeping 
phonemics quite untainted and apart from phonetics’ (p. 29) and says ‘the pho- 
neme must not be used in defining the phonetic signal; therefor phonetics has 
nothing to do with the function of speech’ (110). The first statement contains a 
measure of truth but disregards the fact that phonemic analyses are made only 
on the basis of discriminating phonetic evidence. The second statement, which 
is Stetson’s definition of phonemicists’ procedure, seems to contain a rather 
unfortunate non-sequitur. 

One derives the impression that Stetson, despite the many works he cites, is 
less than fully aware of some important principles accepted by phonemicists. 
For example, if he hopes to make a convincing case against the significance of the 
segment, he should treat pattern and distribution in detail and demonstrate the 
fallacy he finds in them. This he fails to do. He also makes a rather funda- 
mental error in identifying speech and articulation; thus ‘the phoneme—and the 
syllable of which the phoneme is an aspect—is not an acoustic pattern, but an 
articulatory pattern.’ Again, ‘the essence of speech process lies in movements’ 
and ‘the pattern is not acoustic but articulatory.’ (Allonp.51). Itis perfectly 
true that phoneticians have frequently found it easier to describe sounds in terms 
of articulation, but few of them have lost sight of the fact that speeck consists 
primarily of acoustic signals. It is of prime importance to take Bloomfield seri- 
ously (as most phonemicists do) in his description of the speech event (Language 
22-27). Itis Stetson’s failure to appreciate the essentially acoustic value of the 
speech signals that makes him pay so much attention to the reactions of deaf- 
mutes (29 ff.). 

The present reviewer is not concerned primarily with what appear to him to be 
; Stetson’s minor errors except insofar as they reflect the major assumptions and 
because Stetson is not alone in some of his viewpoints. In this connection it 
may be worth while to examine in detail some of the problems introduced. 
Such a statement as ‘self-observation with the help of a small mirror is the 
approved technic for discovering phonemes and their actions’ (13) would seem to 
be scarcely more than a satirical description of phonemic method. However, 
when Stetson attacks Bloch and Trager’s interpretation of post-vocalic y and w 
(15), one would gather from the physiological criteria adduced, that the foregoing 
statement does reflect what he considers to be reliable criteria. The important 
3 distributional facts are largely overlooked. 

Where Stetson does discuss distribution and the validity of such criteria (26 
ff.), he states that distributional criteria in defining the phonemes ‘can only be 
position in relation to the phonemic phrase of the syllable train’ (25). Phonemi- 
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cists, have discovered, however, still other significant units correlating with the 
distribution of phonemes: the morpheme, word, and syntactic phrase. 

One of Stetson’s important contributions is his insistence upon the relationship 
of the chest pulse and the syllable. But the complete functional identity of these 
two is open to serious question. On a practical level of analysis and on a struc- 
tural level of function there are situations in which it appears there is not a chest 
pulse for each syllable unit. For example, in Comanche there are short voiceless 
vowels of all qualities occurring in all positions except the first syllable of a word. 
In very slow speech such voiceless vowels can perhaps be associated with a chest 
pulse, but in normal speech it is very doubtful if they are in any way different 
from non-syllabic aspirated consonants. In a word like stirikise? ‘he, that one 
(not visible) ,’ whose third vowel is voiceless, the sequence kis is not acoustically 


unlike the ks sequence of English sick sailor in any pronunciation that aspirates - 


the word-final k. At normal rate of utterance the Comanche word appears to 
have every phonetic evidence of being a trisyllabic utterance, that is, in terms of 
chest pulses, but in terms of the function and distribution there are assuredly 
four syllables. A similar situation involving an apparent difference between 
chest pulse and structurally significant syllabic units has been described by 
Bloch for Japanese.' 

Stetson denies (50) that a consonant can function except in a single svllable, 
ruling out the possibility of a single consonant acting as a checking feature of a 
preceding vowel and as a releasing feature of the following vowel. It would be 
very interesting to see evidence for this contention, which contradicts previous 
observations of practical phoneticians. 

A brief consideration should be given to Stetson’s introduction of the relation- 
ship of deaf-mutes to phonemics. The author’s viewpoint is evidently that the 
reactions of the deaf-mute to the visual symbols involved in articulation are 
analogous to the phonemicists interpretations of the stream of speech, or at least 
that there should be an analogous relationship. But such a relationship is only 
indirect. The response of the deaf-mute is based upon what he sees of articula- 
tion. The phonemicist (and all speakers of a language are unconscious phonemi- 
cists) react primarily to acoustic symbolism, even tho they find it convenient to 
describe in terms of articulatory movements. 

Stetson objects (33 ff) rather strenuously to the inadequacy of the assumption 
that description and classification are all that is essential in treating a language. 
He mentions such factors as the psychology of language, the logic of language, 
the fact that language is an ‘organism’ and ‘operation,’ which he apparently 
does not think can be treated in terms of description and classification. The 
present reviewer is rather at a loss to understand such objections. 

Stetson rightly emphasizes the relationship of certain phonemic items (largely 
intonation) and musical notation. Such a statement, however, as the following 
is open to some serious doubts: ‘the various musical scales, even the most crude 
and the most artificial, are all systems of notes derived from one fundamental 


1 Bernard Bloch, Journal of the Am. Oriental Soc. 66.98. 
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scale which is basically acoustic-physiological and which is “natural, innate” ’ 
(41). But musicologists who have studied the musical styles of different peoples, 
give us to understand that musical systems are cultural developments. 

Quite apart from this observation as to a cultural matter, Stetson implies that 
music has developed a system of notation which is accurate—quite in contrast 
with phonemics—that in essence musical notation is ‘a recipe for performing the 
process.’ This is precisely what phonemicists would claim for a phonemic sys- 
tem which is complete; admittedly many are not complete. On the other hand, 
musical notation is not so full of details that it makes individual differences of 
rendering impossible, nor does it completely overcome the problems of allophonic 
variants or precise requirements as to rate of production. All the contrastively 
meaningful features are indicated, but musical notation is fundamentally pho- 
nemic and not phonetic. Furthermore, Stetson does not make it clear exactly 
how such features as are indicated in musical notation can and must be indicated 
in a transcription of speech. 

One of Stetson’s primary considerations is the identity of the syllable, even 
tho it may be modified or lost with speed of utterance. Such losses and modi- 
fications are ‘all reversible’ (46). But such reversal is not automatic and depends 
not so much upon the identity of the syllable as the identity of the morpheme. 
The reduced syllable reflected in the ’s of he’s can only be reversed in terms of 
context and meaning, that is to say, it is has in he has gone and is in he is going. 
Identity of the modified morpheme is more important than the identity of the 
syllable. It should be pointed out in this connection that the author tends to 
confuse phonemics and morphophonemics. The statement (54) that ‘the ty 
of literature becomes literachure’ but this is not ‘to be counted as a new phoneme,’ 
is either completely wrong, or the terminology is confusing. The resultant 
éis no longer phonemically identical with ty, whether one treats the ¢ as a single 
phoneme or as a cluster. To deny a difference would be to destroy any sound 
basis for identifying such modifications and describing them in terms of the sys- 
tem of the language. 

As has been noted above, with Stetson’s insistence of the unity of the syllable, 
he feels it necessary to deny the significance of segmentation. After describing 
rates of 20-30 phonemes per second as being easily possible in English, he says 
(p. 56), ‘It is quite out of the question to make successive articulatory movements 
of any sort at that rate. There can be no question that the phonemes of such 
words, tho quite distinct, are more or less concurrent.’ No one will deny that 
sounds glide into each other, but it is quite another thing to deny that they are 
successive. Concretely what is meant by ‘more or less concurrent’? 

An attack on segmentation is of course a direct attack on K. L. Pike’s Pho- 
netics.2 Stetson makes this obvious in a special criticism of that work in the ap- 
pendix to his monograph. At the time when Pike published, no data was avail- 
able on segmentation as revealed in spectrographic studies. Since that time 
great strides have been made in the so-called ‘visible speech,’ and this research 
gives clear justification to Pike’s insistence upon the importance and functional 


2 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics, Ann Arbor 1943. 
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significance of the segment.* These spectrographic studies actually make it 
possible to identify all segments in speech. To both phoneticians and phonem- 
icists the work on visible speech is epoch-making. It enables us to describe 
sounds on an objective acoustical basis, and provides a basic analysis of the com- 
ponent acoustic features in complex sounds. These spectrographic studies 
completely rule out Stetson’s objection to segmentation. 

Stetson states (70), ‘Like the Hebrew the consonant changes and the treatment 
of syllables show that Greek was spoken at the usual rapid rate.’ Until linguists 
have been able to establish that average tempos for various languages differ 
appreciably (a thing which has not been done) and that these different average 
tempos result in different types of changes, it is quite impossible to project one’s 
hypothesis backward as a means of explaining historical changes. There are 
certain established correlations between types of stress and patterns of consonan- 
tal and vocalic modification, but as yet we have no means of judging average 
tempos nor their effect on morphological changes. 

The statement (83) that ‘between rapid syllables.consonants must be sonant’ 
would be very interesting if capable of proof. 

In the rather brief but caustic review of Pike’s Phonetics Stetson denies a defi- 
nition of the segment and depreciates the ‘bunch of line diagrams,’ which in fact 
do define the segment. It is also unfortunate that Stetson should say (111) that 
‘it is certain that some of the assumed initiators cannot function as proposed.’ 
This remark is only made because Stetson has not heard Pike actually employ 
the initiators in question. Stetson’s objection to Pike’s having not examined 
an esophagal speaker (111), is easily countered by the fact that Pike has de- 
veloped quite good ability as an esophagal speaker himself. 

In this series of criticisms of Stetson’s work, it must not be overlooked that 
all phonemicists have been done a real service in the emphasis which he has given 
to the syllabic unit, and in doing this he has helped to correct a tendency which 
may have existed among some. It is sincerely hoped that Stetson will follow 
up this publication with another in which he will outline in precise details the 
features of transcription which are not now adequately treated, and show how 
these features may be properly indicated in a practical transcription. For this 
all phonemicists and phoneticians will be genuinely thankful. 


EvuGene A. Niwa 


Antonio Tovar, Ensayo sobre la estratigrafia de los dialectos griegos, I. Primi- 
tiva extensién geogradfica del jonio, Emerita 12.245-335 (1944); Papeletas de 
epigrafia Ifbica 1v-v1, Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologta 
69-80 (Valladolid 1944-5); Notas sobre el vasco y el celta, Boletin de la Real 
Soc. Vascongada de Amigos del Pats 1.31-9 (1945); Las inscripciones ibéricas 
y la lengua de los celtfberos, Bol. de la Real Ac. Espafiola 25.7-42 (1946); 
Etimologia de ‘Vascos,’ Una explieacién del sufijo -en, Bol. de la Real Soc. 
Vascongada 2.46-56 (1946); Lengua Gética (Madrid, Ediciones Nueva Epoca 


3G. A. Kopp and H. C. Green, Jour. of the Acoustical Soc. of Am. 18.74-89 (1946). 
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1946), 65 pp. (= Manual de Lingiifistica Indoeuropea, dirigido por Antonio 

Tovar, Cuaderno 1x). 

Almost the only non-controversial general statement which can be made even 
yet about the stratigraphy of the ancient Greek dialects is that the Dorians (or 
more broadly, the West Greeks) were the latest Hellenic invaders of the penin- 
sula. Therefor, at the very outset of his rich and careful work on this subject 
(of which only the first part is so far available), Tovar is confronted by two 
critical questions: (1) Were the earliest invaders Ionians or Acheans? (2) Are 
the Greek dialects which are neither Ionian nor West Greek properly to be 
classed as one or more than one group? In explicit agreement with Kretschmer, 
he answers that the earliest invaders were Ionians, and that the non-Ionian and 
non-West-Greek dialects form a single group, representing the second invasion. 
Thus his chronological scheme of the invasions is: 1. Ionians, 2. Eolians (or 
Acheans), 3. Dorians. As an obvious corollary, the Ionians must have occu- 
pied in prehistoric times a much larger area than in historic times. This first 
installment of Tovar’s study is devoted to the search for Ionic linguistic relics in 
other parts of the Greek world. 

In substantiation of his chronology and his tripartite division, he presents a 
conscientious and critical history of opinions bearing on the subject, including: 
those of the historians (largely hostile to Ionic priority and the tripartite divi- 
sion), those of the linguists (generally more favorable to Ionic priority but skep- 
tical of the tripartite division), and those of the archeologists (which can be made 
to fit both hypotheses with considerable plausibility). The major arguments 
for Ionic priority are well summarized (268-72), and supplemented by Tovar 
himself. Except for the tentative argument from the rapid diffusion of the 
Koiné, supposed to indicate a primitive linguistic uniformity in all Greece, they 
are powerful, and the combined effect is altogether convincing. Particularly 
interesting and skillful is the use which Tovar makes of Greek written tradition, 
here and in later parts of the work, to indicate a wider geographical diffusion of 
Ionians in late prehistoric times. 

The case for the tripartite division is not quite so clear. As often happens in 
tripartite divisions, the extremes (in this case Ionic and West Greek) are clear- 
cut and individual, while the middle ground is a mass of phenomena having in 
common chiefly the fact that they cannot be classed with either of the two ex- 
tremes. Tovar (266) makes it appear very plausible that the Ionians are to be 
identified with the northern invaders who around 1900 B. C. introduced the 
Minyan ceramics thruout central Greece, as far south as Corinth and Argolis or 
perhaps farther; and there is indeed evidence that this invasion was a single 
violent impulse. At the other end of the chronology, the late and violent irrup- 
tion of the Dorians is an accepted fact. Tovar wishes to bring the Eolic or 
Achean invasion into relationship with the Mycenean archeological data, and 
accordingly to date it around 1600-1400 B. C., yet he has to admit (267) that 
there is no evidence for a single violent invasion in this period. Thus his second 
invasion, tho it cannot have been entirely peaceful, seems to differ from his first 
and third in being more of an infiltration, a gradual or piecemeal movement. 
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One would expect this difference in manner of invasion to be reflected by a 
closer approach to linguistic uniformity in the Ionian areas and in the Dorian 
areas than is to be found in the remaining parts of Greece. The linguistic situa- 
tion does indeed seem to be such. Hence Tovar’s fundamental hypothesis of 
three invasions may be justified after all, so long as he keeps in mind that the 
second invasion was different in kind from the first and third, and recognizes the 
linguistic implications of that difference. To say more would be to prejudge his 
full treatment of the Eolic or Achean stratum, which is not yet available. 

The actual enumeration of Ionic linguistic peculiarities found in other parts 
of Greece (293-327), including phonological, morphological, and lexical features, 
has great and permanent importance. It is apparently the first study of this 
kind to aim at exhaustiveness; and subsequent criticism and supplements are not 
likely to modify greatly the picture which is here constructed. All the linguistic 
features treated in the text are entered on a large and useful map opposite p. 326, 
which however one could wish more readable; could not Emerita have managed 
to use colors, rather than dots of different shapes? The smaller maps on 295, 
296, and 300 are even harder to interpret. 

Only one fault of method is apparent in this work. Tovar does not seem to 
realize that only the occurrence of Ionic innovations, and not of Ionic archaisms, 
can prove an Ionic substratum.! (Of course they must be innovations which an- 
tedate the later invasions.) For example, two types of verbs in -fw are kept 
distinct in Ionic: those which have -{- < *gj- and those which have -{- < *dj; 
in the sigmatic tenses, the former have -é- < *-gs- the latter -c- < *-ds-. Out- 
side of Ionic, however, the -- has been extended to the sigmatic tenses of all 
verbs in -{w, no matter whether the final consonant of the root was originally g 
or d; this is obviously aninnovation. Tovar (312, no. 29) wishes to consider the 
sigmatic aorist form &pcay, from Orchomenos in Arcadia, as an Ionic dialect 
feature, and calls Bechtel too timid for saying that it proves only that Arcadian 
is ‘not uniform.’ But a little reflection will show that Bechtel is exactly right. 
An extended linguistic community never shows rigid uniformity thruout; it 
always consists of various local dialects, some with more innovations, some with 
less. Thus the occurrence in a given part of Arcadia of an archaism not otherwise 
attested outside the Ionian area is no proof whatever of an Ionian substratum, 
since it is always perfectly possible that a particular one of the local dialects 
lumped together by us as Arcadian resisted the innovation (in this case the ex- 
tension of -é- to the sigmatic tenses of verbs where it was not original). 

A rather careful search has revealed the following improperly included ar- 
chaisms, in addition to no. 29, just discussed: no. 15 (-ja-, -jo- etc., as against the 
innovation -éa-, -€o-); no. 16 (dat. pl. in -or, as against the innovations -eco, 
-ois, etc.); no. 31 (active sense of verbal ending -@nv, against the passive sense); 
no. 51 (the archaic form iepés, against ipds, Tpos); and perhaps no. 57 (Anrpa 

1The most recent statement of the important principle that special kinship is proved 


only by shared innovations, not by shared archaisms, is given by Bonfante, Am. Journal of 
Philology 67.299ff. (Oct. 1946), with numerous illustrations. 
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‘law,’ listed as a particularly archaic word). The elimination of these six items 
from Tovar’s seventy-five could not materially change his conclusions. 

The conclusions, tho stated with caution, are really quite sweeping. After 
Tovar’s work, it is clearly no longer necessary to take the conservative line in 
limiting the prehistoric wider extension of the Ionians to Achaia and the lands 
around the Saronic Gulf. Tovar finds abundant evidence for an Jonian sub- 
stratum, not only in Thessaly, Malis, Doris, Locris, Phocis, and Beotia (along 
the route from the north to the historic territories of the Ionians), but also in 
practically the whole Peloponnesos except perhaps Laconia. His explanation 
of the peculiar linguistic position of Arcadian (and its colonial variant Cyprian) 
is quite attractive: according to him this is simply the only dialect formed by a 
thoro mixing of Ionian and Achean elements and never modified by a Dorian 
superstratum. Certain negative results seem to bear out Tovar’s conclusion: 
Eolis is almost entirely free of Ionian linguistic elements; and only a few are found 
in Crete. Tovar would like to consider the Ionian linguistic features found in 
Epirus as real evidence for Ionian substratum there too; but they are few in num- 
ber (three) and dubious, and the evidence from neighboring Etolia is altogether 
negative. On the linguistic evidence alone, one would prefer to believe that the 
eastern location of the Ionians in historic times reflects a more easterly starting 
point than that of the other Hellenic invaders, and that they broke into the pen- 
insula thru Thessaly and the lands lying east of Etolia and north of the Corin- 
thian Gulf. On this hypothesis, the negative evidence from Etolia also acquires 
greater significance. But it would be hard to suggest any other modification of 
Tovar’s main conclusions. In sum, Tovar has produced the first part of what 
promises to be for some time the standard work on the stratigraphy of the 
Greek dialects. 

In his Papeletas de epigrafia lfbica 1v-v1, Tovar criticizes the theory of G. 
Marcy (Les inscriptions libyques bilingues, Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, 
Paris 1936) that the vertical forms (M and W of the Libyan alphabet belong to the 
west (Morocco and Oran) and have the phonetic value of y, whereas the horizon- 
tal form S belongs to the east (Tunis and the province of Constantine) and has 
the phonetic value of . He reproduces all the inscriptions in which these signs 
appear, and concludes that the line between east and west is not so patly drawn, 
whether from the epigraphic or the phonetic point of view. Comment is made in 
passing on various detailed points of linguistic interest suggested by these inscrip- 
tions. In the latter part of his article, Tovar continues the study of the Libyan 
form bns which he had begun in the same periodical, 1943-44, 33ff. He analyzes 
this form as bn-s, and interprets bn as a Hamitic word for ‘stone,’ comparing 
Phoenician abn ‘stone’ and the Iberian form eban, which occurs only in inscrip- 
tions on stone; in his view the -s is a possessive suffix of the third person singular, 
and is to be identified with the suffix -is (3s. possessive) still found in several 
Hamitic dialects. Thus the form bn-s would be interpreted approximately 
‘stone-his,’ and in each instance some neighboring word would presumably be 
the name of the man commemorated. In section v, Tovar presents an attractive 
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hypothesis on the origin of the Libyan alphabet, reasoning as follows: (1) It| 


was not adopted outright from any foreign source, but consciously and very sys- 
tematically reshaped from existing materials. (2) The signs represent conso- 
nants, not syllables. (3) The foreign system of writing which served in a general 
way as model for the Libyan alphabet apparently did not distinguish voiced 
plosives from voiceless, but such a distinction was created in the Libyan alphabet 


by taking the simple sign to represent the voiced plosive, and doubling the sign. 


to indicate voicelessness. Therefor the foreign model must have been not a 
Semitic (South Arabian) alphabet, as hitherto supposed, but some alphabet of a 
Mediterranean type (like Cyprian and Iberian). Thus Tovar suggests for the 
Libyan alphabet a provenience and degree of antiquity like that suggested by 
Gémez-Moreno for the Iberian in La escritura ibérica. 

The basis for Tovar’s Notas sobre el vasco y el celta is avowedly the thesis of 
Uhlenbeck, Anthropos 35-36.203 (1940-41), that the first Indo-European pene- 
trations into the Basque vocabulary were isolated Celtic loans. By way of illus- 
trating the present status of the question, Tovar lists several Basque words of 
possible Celtic origin. For Basque ogez ‘twenty,’ (h)artz ‘bear’ (noun), tegi ‘hut,’ 
tratze ‘fern,’ eslata ‘wooden stockade,’ lekeda ‘viscous fluid,’ (be)-puru ‘eyebrow,’ 
kai ‘port,’ angio ‘pasture ground,’ gori ‘ardent,’ lur ‘earth,’ Celtic derivation is 
practically certain. For (h)abia ‘horsefly,’ mando ‘mule,’ larru ‘leather,’ the 
case is not soclear. The words gona ‘skirt’ and landa ‘field’ probably come from 
Celtic thru Romanic mediation. In andre ‘lady’ (cf. M. Ir. ainder ‘young 
woman’ etc.), izoki(n) ‘salmon’ (ef. Ir. eo, gen. iach etc.), it is possible that the 
converse relation exists, namely penetration of non-IE. elements from western 
Europe into the Celtic vocabulary. There is little new material in the list, but 
the received etymologies are conveniently assembled and subjected to intelligent 
criticism. In the last three pages, Tovar tentatively puts forward the more con- 
troversial suggestion that certain phonological and morphological peculiarities 
common to Basque and Celtic may point to a western and non-IE. substratum 
for the Celtic languages, e.g. the loss of initial consonants (with a reference also 
to the same phenomenon in Armenian, another IE. language with a strong non- 
IE. substratum) and the infixing of pronouns. A brief supplement to this 
article is found at the end of the article Etimologfa de ‘Vascos,’ reviewed below. 

A more ambitious study of Celticism in ancient Spain is found in Las inscrip- 
ciones ibéricas y la lengua de los celtiberos. The point of departure is the exist- 
ing archeological and linguistic evidence for prehistoric Celtic invasions of Spain; 
more specifically the work is based on Gémez-Moreno’s conclusion in Homenaje 
a Menéndez Pidal 3.492-93 (1925) that the Iberian alphabet was also used by 
various peoples who spoke languages other than Iberian, mostly Celtic (especially 
in the north central part of the peninsula). On this basis, he examines the Celti- 
berian inscriptions (i.e. the inscriptions in Iberian characters from the regions in 
which the population is considered to have been at least in part Celtic-speaking), 
looking for Celtic features (1) in noun endings (2) in suffixes, and (3) in vocabu- 
lary. The results are impressive. Under the first heading, he finds for the nom. 
pl. of (masc.) o-stems, -os 16 times, -us once (or twice?); for the gen. pl. of & 
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stems, -om 8 times, -on twice, -o and -u once each; for the dat.-abl. pl. of o-stems, 
-ubos and -ebos once each; for the nom. sg. of neuter o-stems, -uwm twice; for the 
nom. sg. of d-stems, -a 15 times; for the gen. sg. of -d-stems, -as four times; for 
the accus. sg. of d-stems, -an once; for the nom. pl. of consonant stems, -es six 
times, -is twice. Under the heading of suffixes, he lists ten examples of -ko-, 
five of -iko-, three of -sko-, one of -tiko-, two of -nt-; the evidence for the first 
three is reinforced by lists from Latin inscriptions of the same region. The pro- 
portion of the vocabulary which can usefully be compared with Celtic is not 
particularly large, since the inscriptions consist to such a great degree of proper 
names, which were probably taken over from earlier inhabitants; nevertheless, 
Tovar finds some fifteen or sixteen words worth mentioning in this connection, 
and some of them appear indeed to give highly valuable evidence. 

The principal difficulty which confronts Tovar in this work may be expressed 
as follows: his richest material, consisting of suffixes and inflectional endings, is 
unequivocally Indo-European but not unequivocally Celtic; and on the other 
hand his IE. lexical material, which might a priori be expected to show a high 
proportion of specifically Celtic features, is scanty. He recognizes the dilemma 
and avoids exaggerated claims. For instance, he admits (26) that his -nt- suffix 
is also Illyrian.2, Some of his inflectional endings are of such a form that, if they 
are to be considered Celtic at all, they must be Celtic of an extremely archaic 
type: thus particularly his -o-stem nom. pl. in -ds (cf. Skt. -ds) against the Primi- 
tive Celtic -oi which has hitherto been assumed, and also the final -m of his gen. 
pl. in -6m (by hitherto accepted doctrine, IE. -m > Celtic -n). In the first case, 
however, he finds support in the unquestionable remnants of -ds which are shown 
by the vocative forms in insular Celtic; in the second case, he is able to defend the 
Celtic hypothesis by reference to the rarer forms with final -n or with the final 
nasal altogether lost. Nor does the lexical material, despite its paucity, fail to 
give some striking confirmations: one might single out particularly the forms 
ledatgama, with loss of initial p-, cf. O. Ir. leth ‘side,’ Breton let, led ‘width,’ to 
IE. *plét- (Gk. rAaris ‘wide’), alongside the (Illyrian?) form *Bletisama also at- 
tested in Spain (in abbreviated form Bletisam. CIL' 2.858); meduainum, with 
the base *med-u- (cf. the Celtic names Medu-acus, Medu-briga, Medu-genus) 
which is found in Celtic alone as an alternative to *med-io- IE. *medh-jo- (L. 
medius, Skt. madhyah, but also Celtic Medio-lanum etc.); and the alternative 
forms uer- and wor- corresponding to IE. *uper ‘above’ (cf. Gallic Ver-cingeto- 
riz ‘king supreme among warriors,’ Irish for ‘above’). In short, the inherent 
difficulty of the work has been met with great intelligence and competence, 
and Tovar is to be congratulated on the accomplishment of an exceedingly 
valuable pioneering task—the first accumulation of a real body of material on 
Iberian Celtic. 

Only one criticism on a point of principle occurs to me, Tovar asserts on 
p. 30 that the form -cue (IE. *-ke, cf. L. -que, Gk. re, Skt. éa, etc.) is a Goidelic 


2 In fact it is far more characteristic of Illyrian than of Celtic,'and occurs also in Slavic, 
Italic and perhaps Germanic and Greek; see especially Kretschmer, Glotta 14.84~106 (1925), 
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feature, i.e. one which relates the Iberian Celtic dialect in question to Irish, 
Scottish Gaelic, and Manx. However, this common retention of the labiovelar 
(as against the Brythonic change of k” > p) is a shared archaism, not a shared 
innovation, and only shared innovations are valid as evidence for linguistic kin- 
ship. Compare p. 138 and n. 1, above. 

At the end of the same article (38-42), but without relation to the foregoing, 
Tovar attempts to establish the meaning and etymology of the Iberian form 
eban (see remarks on his Papeletas de epigrafia lfbica, above), which occurs only 
in inscriptions on stone. He publishes each occurrence with its immediate con- 
text, and finds a variety of forms which may be tabulated as follows: eban (3 
times), ebanen (5 times), teban (once), tebanen (once). He interprets eban as the 
Iberian word for ‘stone,’ cognate with Libyan bn ‘stone,’ Berber bena, ebnu ‘build,’ 
Hebrew ?dbdn ‘build’ etc.—i. e. from a Hamito-Semitic root. He thinks ¢- 
is probably the definite article (cf. ¢- as feminine article in Libyan and Berber), 
and -en a possessive suffix attached to the word representing the thing possessed 
(ef. Berber -n combined with pronouns to indicate possession) : hence (t)eban(en) 
‘(the) stone (of-him).’ The accompanying words are quite plausibly identified 
as personal names in several instances, and the residue is merely negative, not 
contradictory. The whole is an attractive bit of evidence for Hamitic affiliation 
of the Iberian language. 

Opposite p. 34, finally, there are two excellent photographs, one of a Spanish 
Celtic inscription, and one of an Iberian inscription of Sagunto containing the 
form ebanen (the latter inscription never before published). 

In his Etimologfa de ‘Vascos’, Tovar brings the Basque national name into 
relationship with the forms barscunes and bascunes which appear in Iberian char- 
acters on ancient coins from an unidentified mint, possibly Pamplona. barscunes 
should be the earliest recorded form of the name, and bascunes a later variant, 
closer to the Latin version Vascones. According to Tovar, the name barscunes 
is Indo-European, and specifically Celtic, in all its parts. The ending -es (nom. 
pl.) is paralleled many times in the Celtiberian inscriptions. The suffix -cun- 

< *-kon- may be compared with that of L. asturcéd ‘Asturian horse,’ corrocé 
‘kind of fish’ (a word of Gallic origin), and the properly Latin suffix -cdn- with 
augmentative-depreciatory sense. The root bars- < IE. *thars- has cognates 
in Irish, Welsh, Latin etc. with meanings of ‘summit, point.’ On this hypothesis, 
the Basques were given the name of barscunes in the sense of ‘mountain-top 
dwellers’ by their Celtic neighbors. Tovar finds support for the change of pre- 
consonantal rs > s in both Celtic and Basque; the former is more to his purpose, 
seeing that the variants with and without r both exist on Celtiberian coins. 
As Tovar points out, this etymology necessitates separation of Spanish Vascos 
from the other “Basque” names euskera and vizcatno. 

In the latter half of the same article, Tovar returns once more to the Iberian 
ebanen, this time with particular reference to the suffix -en, which he wishes to 
compare with the suffixal element -en or -n in Basque. This Basque element 
functions in a great variety of ways—as an ordinal suffix, a superlative suffix, a 
genitive suffix, and a relative pronoun, to name only part of its uses. However, 
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Tovar argues that all these functions are derivable from an original pronominal 
function, and considers the Basque -en or -n to be cognate with the Iberian pos- 
sessive pronoun suffix -en, and further with Hamitic forms represented by the 
Berber pronominal particle -n, in some of whose uses he finds interesting parallels 
to certain functions of Basque -en or -n. To a reader ignorant of Basque, the 
whole comparison seems more ingenious than convincing, and Tovar admits that 
some of the best Hamitic scholars view with extreme skepticism the hypothesis 
that Basque is in any way related to Hamitic. But it is good to see Iberian 
brought in as a middle link in such comparisons; one would like to see this 
method developed to the full extent possible with the Iberian material. Perhaps 
something universally convincing would come out of it after all. 

Tovar’s little Gothic grammar does not attempt to compete with such works as 
Wright or Streitberg or Braune, but is one of a collection of ‘brevisimas gramat- 
icas,’ each devoted to one language representing a major division of the Indo- 
European family. One misses in these sketches a treatment of syntax. The 
Gothic sketch is weak, even within its modest limits, at two other points: in 
the etymologies given in the glossary, and in the last paragraph on the alphabet. 
The faults in the former seem to be mostly misprints; tho not strictly chargeable 
to Tovar, they are extremely unfortunate, as these etymologies should give the 
student his one opportunity to examine the phonology of Germanic languages 
other than Gothic. Here is a partial list of the misprints affecting Old and Mod- 
ern English alone. Failure to mark long vowels or long diphthongs: OE. 
geféa, h¥0, héah, dife, léwan, mara, m&l. Other mistakes: abs for OE. a), dal 
for OE. dzl, quote for Mod. E. quoth, might for OE. miht, wikt for OE. wiht. 
With regard to the remarks on the alphabet, it is surely misleading to say that 
intervocalic g was a voiced palatal fricative like French j; it was probably a voiced 
palatal fricative right enough, but more like that in North German tragen or 
liegen. The fricative value suggested for w is at least dubious; was fourth cen- 
tury Gothic so much less archaic than twentieth century English? Tovar gives 
names for the letters b and W (thyth and uuaer respectively) which are totally un- 
known to me, without quoting authority for them. He is in highly respectable 
company (Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, 5-6th ed., 1920, pp. 62, 64; Kieck- 
ers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik, 1928, pp. 8-9, 10) in deny- 
ing true labiovelar quality to the sounds represented by the letters g and Wy, and 
in saying rather that these letters represent k plus w and h plus w (Streitberg 
calls the w voiceless in both cases) ; all the more reason why this statement needs 
to be publicly criticized. The argument from spellings in cw, hw, or ku, hu in 
other Germanic languages, far from proving that Gothic g and Wv represent con- 
sonant clusters, tends to prove exactly the opposite. After all, it is a fairly 
simple exercise in logic—two letters in OE., OHG., ON.: two phonemes in OE., 
OHG., ON.:: one letter in Gothic: ?. Moreover, w is at least as likely to become 
unvoiced after s or } as it is after h, and far more likely than it is after k, yet Ul- 
filas gives us the spellings swé and pwahan, feeling no need to create a new sign in 
those instances. If it existed in Gothic, voiceless w was merely a positional 
variant of the voiced sound, and needed no special symbol. All the rest that 
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: 
needs to be said on this matter was said long ago by Wright, Grammar of the 


Gothic Language, 1910, pp. 78-79; cf. also Braune-Helm, Gotische Grammatik, 
10th ed., 1928, pp. 37-38, 40. 

For the rest, the grammar is excellent, a marvel of compression and complete. 
ness. Particularly laudable is the resolute use of blanks for unattested forms in 
the paradigms, and the fine economy and clarity with which explanatory remarks, 
starred forms, and recorded non-Germanic parallels are furnished, in a generous 
but not space-consuming way, all thru the section on morphology (15-37). It 
is only unfortunate that not every section of the work shows the same quality 
of performance. 

Caares R. SLEETH 


Oxtav T. Berro, R-bgygning. Etterrgknader i norsk formlere. Oslo, Det 
norske Videnskaps-akademi 1942. 227 pp. 

Norwegian dialect studies serve a practical purpose beyond that of dialect 
studies in most other countries. In addition to the Dano-Norwegian written 
language, with its spoken base in the urban middle class, the country has a more 
purely Norwegian language, the New Norse, which claims as its spoken base all 
the rural dialects of Norway. Any information that can be gathered about these 
dialects has a bearing on the development of present-day linguistic politics in 
Norway, the tug-of-war between two linguistic traditions. The author of the 
present monograph (in the New Norse language), tho his work is of a purely 
scholarly character, has not been unmindful of this aspect, as we see from his 
statement (12): ‘We who battle so ardently about our forms of writing, should 
have a special reason to make such researches.’ 

It is the first time since Ivar Aasen’s day, nevertheless, that a full-scale at- 
tempt has been made to trace an entire morphological class thruout the dialects 
of the country. This is the so-called ‘r-declension,’ which in Old Norse formed 
its plural by i-mutation of the stem (when possible) and a suffixed nonsyllabic r 
(which was sometimes assimilated), e.g. déitir f. ‘daughter,’ pl. detr; béndi m, 
‘farmer,’ pl. bendr; geit f. ‘goat,’ pl. geitr; hend f. ‘hand,’ pl. hendr; fét m. ‘foot,’ 
pl. fair; ndétt f. ‘night,’ pl. nzxir ‘nights’; ignn f. ‘tooth,’ pl. tenn(r). As will be 
seen, these include all those that Noreen lists as ‘additional (consonantic) stems’: 
the monosyllabic, the r-, and the nd- stems. Dr. Beito has pursued these words, 
and all that have developed similar forms, thruout the printed and unprinted 
dialect literature of today (including Swedish and Danish) and has received an- 
swers to questionnaires containing most of the words from 174 informants in 
154 different communities in all parts of the country. _ He has then organized the 
resulting materials into three sections: gender (showing changes that have taken 
place since Old Norse), the singular, (showing all striking phonological and 
morphological developments), and the plural, in which he presents the variant 
formations to be found of each word in the communities investigated. 

Among the interesting results of his investigation may be mentioned the fact 
that all the dialects of Norway maintain some form of r-declension distinct from 
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other declensions, if only by using Accent 1 in the plural instead of the usual 
Accent 2. But of the 198 words that now belong to this class in one or more 
dialects, only 3 words (hend, tonn, nétt) belong to it in all recorded dialects. 
About one fourth of the words that belonged to it in Old Norse have joined other 
classes, while 129 words that either did not belong to it in Old Norse or were not 
known in Old Norse have joined it since. The causes for such transitions he 
sums up as (1) the absence of ‘sharp enough distinctions between the inflectional 
classes to keep them apart,’ and (2) ‘associations between words and word 
groups.’ Transitions generally take place from a ‘weaker’ to a ‘stronger’ class 
to which it shows the ‘greatest similarity of inflection’ (120). ‘Strength’ is 
determined both by the number of different words and by their frequency in 
speech. There is a solid kernel of very frequent words which have maintained 
the existence of this class, according to the principle that ‘words with great fre- 
quency best maintain a characteristic inflection, while words of less use more 
easily give up their characteristics’ (122). There is a noticeable dialectal dif- 
ference however, in that the ‘less conservative’ dialects have relatively fewer 
words in this class, while the ‘more conservative’ ones of the Midland valleys and 
the Sogn-Rogaland fjords have actually strengthened it (145). There are, 
however, ‘less conservative’ dialects in which the class is also strongly repre- 
sented, and the country as a whole offers a complex picture, which would have 
been greatly clarified if the author had chosen to use maps as an aid to his pres- 
entation (e.g. one showing the relative number of words belonging to the class in 
each area). ‘The same is true of the presence of i-mutation in the plural, which 
he correlates with the occurrence of u-mutated stem vowels in the singular (i.e., 
there are more mutated plurals in the areas which favor mutated singulars, p. 
146). The reader sighs also for a map of the plural suffixes, which are discussed 
pp. 86 ff. The ON -r now varies from zero-suffix to -a, -ar, -e, -zr, -a, -ar, -u, 
ur, -ir. The mass of material presented for each word confirms with almost 
terrifying documentation the truth of the old thesis that ‘every word has its own 
history” but it is also obvious that these histories have a good deal in common, 
and these common trends could more easily have been grasped had they been 
presented in map form. 

As the author is aware, much of the material secured by his questionnaires is 
subject to the errors of untrained writers. While their notations can often be 
interpreted by one who knows the dialect, they are frequently unsatisfactory. 
From a dialect which the reviewer can check personally (Oppdal), he notes many 
ambiguous or erroneous spellings, e.g. rond and rdénd for [ran] p. 59, hand for 
hinn] 55, fotom for [fotam] 106, fin’ger for [fen’por] 125, zxrt’re pl. for [ert] 129, 
trend pl. for [streny] 158, tzinn, tenn pl. for [tenj] 160, tell pl. ‘fir tree’ for [tell] 
(since this may represent older toll, it is not necessarily an umlauted plural) 170, 
gjes, gjcs for [js] 176, r¢s for [rds&] 200. The author apparently felt that in a 
norphological investigation phonetic accuracy was of less moment, even tho in 
many cases this very class is distinguished only by the feature of intonation 
which untrained observers often fail to note. 


1 Jaberg, Sprachgeographie 6 (1908). 
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It is clear also that his mesh is somewhat wider than it should be, for his in- 
formation covers barely one fourth of the communities of Norway, and it is often 
impossible to determine exact lines of demarcation by means of his material, 
Sometimes he adds to the difficulty by omitting those communities in which the 
words have joined a different class. Thus, he will write: ‘elsewhere the type 
“natt’’ is the usual one’ 69 (similarly on p. 78, 133, 170 etc.). So long as we do 
not have a complete list of the communities polled, this statement is meaning- 
less: we do not know whether an omitted community (a) lacks the word, (b) has 
not been polled, or (c) classifies the word differently. Contrary to his usual 
practice such a word as flisar ‘slivers’ (140) is presented with all its forms. 

Another weakness is that the r-class is seen almost exclusively against its his- 
toric background, without a connected discussion of its position within the mor- 
phological system of the individual dialects. There are many allusions to its 
relationships with other declensions, but chiefly as a source of analogical trans- 
formation or support for the r-declension. The treatment of each morphological 
form by itself means also that it is sometimes difficult to get a view of the overall 
patterns. Thus it is frequently stated that the plural definite is based on the 
indefinite (e.g. p. 93), but the relationship is nowhere explicitly formulated, 
It would have clarified the development in Romsdal, for instance, to have done 
so: here the def. pl. variation -ern vs. -en is correlated to the indef. pl. -er vs. zero 
(97), and cannot be explained independently of the latter forms. 

Here and there it is possible to add something to the author’s wide store of in- 
formation. He has failed to include George T. Flom’s Phonology of the Dialect 
of Aurland (1915) in his bibliography; it is now possible to supplement his lists 
also with Professor Flom’s new monograph on the morphology of the same dialect 
(1944). In this we find such a word as std f. (ON sig, pl. stgdvar) ‘pier’, which is 
different from si f. ‘support’ (ON stod, pl. stodir etc.), under which he has in- 
correctly listed the Sogning sid from Larsen’s Sognemdlene. In Aurland trod 
f. ‘pen’ (72) has an umlaut plural (Flom, M 52). Fiom shows Accent 1 for pala- 
talized plurals, instead of the 2 given p. 91 (Flom, M 49); a shift of quantity not 
mentioned (93) occurs in Aurland between indef. and def. pl. in such words as 
bgt, ‘patches,’ def. pl. bgttna (Flom, M 51). Dekke pl. (163) is given by Flom as 
detga (M 49). Dr. Beito states (78) that broren ‘the brother’ appears only with 
Accent 1 outside the communities listed; but he has overlooked Amund Larsen’s 
notation of Accent 2 in Sogndal, Balestrand, Hyllestad, Gulen, and Sulen (Sog- 
nemidlene 520). The theory (77) that Accent 2 in faren ‘the father’ etc. is asso 
ciated with the use of the phrase faren min ‘my father’ seems a bit improbable; 
at least it is directly contradicted by the Oppdal dialect which has Accent 2 but 
always says ‘hann far’ or ‘far min,’ with a monosyllabic form, when referring to 
one’s own parent. As the author notes, the material on this syntagma is to 
scant. The forms of faren at least show typical geographical distribution: Accent 
2 belongs to the Lowland East Norwegian, Trgnder and Nordland area. 

One wonders also at his theory that the plurals with zero suffix have come 
Gubrandsdalen from the north and the west: ‘this may be one of the many ex 
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amples in dialect geography that a novation gets its most radical application in 
the marginal areas of its extension’ (77). Brgndum-Nielsen (Dialekter og dialekt- 
forskning, p. 37) states the contrary as a general law: ‘the intensity of a sound 
change decreases toward the margin of its area of extension, and one may there- 
for assume that it has its center of expansion within the part where the develop- 
ment has gone farthest.’ In this particular case, where Gbr. is at the center of a 
V-shaped area containing this form, it seems to make better sense to regard 
Gbr. as the center of the development, whether from a geographical, cultural or 
linguistic point of view. 

The author on occasion uses such terms as ‘consciousness’ and ‘linguistic con- 
sciousness’ (medvitet 77; malmedvetet 87, 120) in a way that is somewhat dis- 
turbing to this reviewer. These terms refer to something which is inaccessible 
to direct scientific observation, and any assumption concerning its operation 
must be based entirely on the results and therefor scarcely adds anything to a 
linguistic formulation. An example is his statement (87) that ‘a feeling for the 
intonation does not appear to be uppermost in the linguistic consciousness.’ 
This is his way of saying that many words have changed from one intonation to 
the other, but it seems a gratuitous and dubious statement in view of the fact 
that in many dialects intonation alone distinguishes the r-class from other 
nouns. 

These criticisms are in no way intended to detract from the solid values of the 
monograph, which has already become an indispensable aid to further research. 
Until Norway provides funds for a dialect atlas which will send trained linguists 
to every community in the country, we cannot look for anything more exhaustive 
on so large a topic. 


University of Wisconsin. 
Ermak HavuGen 


Jutia E. JoHNSEN, Basic English, The Reference Shelf, Vol. 17 No. 1, New York 

1944. 234 pp. 

The British governmeni’s purchase of the copyright of C. K. Ogden’s Basic 
English for about $100,000 has again brought into sharp focus the imperialistic 
aspects of the auxiliary language problem. This 850-word solution to the 
world’s linguistic ills has once more become a live issue. The inclusion of a 
volume on Basic for the Reference Shelf is therefor no waste of printer’s ink, 
and an unbiased examination of the merits of this language in a linguistic journal 
is very much in order. 

The editor of this volume has compiled an imposing series of articles pro and 
con and has given us a valuable source book for the discussion of Basic. The 
book is divided into three parts, the first devoted to a general and historical dis- 
cussion of the problem and the second and third to material favorable and 
unfavorable to Basic English. The articles cited include opinions by I. A. Rich- 
ards, C. K. Ogden, H. L. Mencken, Winston Churchill, A. Guérard, Max Tal- 
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mey, Morris Swadesh, etc. The variety of magazines in which these articles 
first appeared—from the American Scholar to the Saturday Review of Literature 
and the New York Times magazine—serves to underscore the popular appeal 
of this problem, which has fired men’s imaginations from China to Patagonia. 

An international vehicle of communication has long been a crying need. The 
progress of the radio and the airplane has made it an absolute necessity. This 
does not mean, however, that Basic English is the desirable vehicle nor that the 
world has been given the proper solution by the constructors of Volapiik, Espe- 
ranto, Interlingua, Novial and other artificially constructed international lan- 
guages. None of these has succeeded and Basic English, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, is even more vulnerable to failure. The excellence of these languages 
merely proves that we now know how to create a suitable vehicle for interna- 
tional communication. Basic English fails in two important respects, first of 
all it is not a neutral language and can therefor please only a small fraction of the 
people inhabiting the Earth’s surface and secondly it does not satisfy the linguis- 
tic requirements for a satisfactory inter-language. 

Altho I have severely criticized it in other respects,! Bodmer’s The’ Loom of 
Language has an excellent analysis of the defects of Basic English (478-86), 
which might well have been included in this reference volume. Tribute is paid 
to Ogden’s principle of word economy and Bodmer recognizes that ‘word econ- 
omy must influence the design of any satisfactory artificial language ef the fu- 
ture.’ Let us examine several important defects of Basic: 

(1) It is not a neutral language and we could not possibly persuade Russians, 
Chinese, Turks, Frenchmen, Spaniards—and a great many others—to adopt it 
as the international language.’ 

(2) English (or Basic English) is more difficult to learn and to pronounce than 
other artificial languages which have failed. The phonetic aspect of the problem 
has been much too cursorily treated by Basic. New difficulties of meaning are 
introduced by Basic as for example, ‘Give me a song, if you have knowledge of 
one,’ for the much simpler: ‘Sing me a song if you know one.’ A further diffi- 
culty is the inability of those who know regular English to forget it and use 
only Basic. 

(3) Basic contains many times the 850 words claimed for it. And yet indis- 
pensable words like want, can, must, read, write have been omitted from the 
language. 

There is one aspect of Basic that can be regarded apart from the defects 
mentioned. That is the use which has been made of Basic as a system of teaching 
the English language to foreigners with economy of time and effort. Altho some 
enthusiastic admirers of Basic have claimed that it can be acquired in two or 


1 See my review of Bodmer’s work in Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 1944, pp. 290-3. 

2 See especially William F. Kamman, The Problem of a Universal Language (reprinted 
from the Modern Language Journal), p. 31. 

3 See in the volume we are reviewing an article by Eugene Spendiaroff of the University of 
Leningrad, pp. 153-6. 
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three months and have called it ‘English almost without tears’ (134), I. A. Rich- 
ards himself has given a much more conservative estimate (21):‘... we are now 
satisfied that we can in two years give a sounder and more promising introduction 
to general English than has formerly been given in six.’ The value of Basic 
in this regard has to be measured against other modern methods of language 
teaching which use a controlled vocabulary approach. 


The College of the City of New York. 
Louis Furman Sas 


Harry Hoiser AND OTHERS, Linguistic Structures of Native America= Viking 

Fund Publications in Anthropology, no. 6, New York, 1946. 423 pp. 

This volume, dedicated to the memory of Franz Boas, and originally planned 
by Edward Sapir, contains synchronic descriptions of twelve American Indian 
languages, a comparative sketch of Algonquian, and an introduction listing (with 
bibliographical references) 54 North American, as well as 44 Central and South 
American, language families with their principal members. Taken singly, each 
one of these 14 papers represents a highly competent piece of work from the pen 
of a well-known linguist. The only fault one can find with the book as a whole 
is that its title leads one to expect rather too much. 

It would be absurd to blame the contributors or the editor for not accomplish- 
ing a task they never set out todo. But in a work with such a title, which in- 
evitably conjures up the vexing problem of the comparability of unrelated lan- 
guages, one should like to assume that linguistic areas would be considered quite 
as important as genetic relationships. Nevertheless, Hoijer’s introduction (pp. 
9-29) is confined to a presentation of well-established linguistic geneologies and 
therefor admittedly (p. 10) does not progress much beyond the Powell-Gatschet- 
Dorsey classification of 1891. Sapir’s larger groupings, based on structural 
affinities found in large geographical areas, appear only in the form of subsidiary 
remarks, while the map of North American Indian languages by C. F. and E. 
W. Voegelin (Am. Ethnol. Soc. Publication 20, 1944) had not yet appeared when 
Hoijer’s article was written. 

Consequently, no attempt has been made to group the 13 papers according to 
geographical-linguistic areas. In fact, the order in which they appear seems to 
be rather arbitrary, even tho these papers have presumably been chosen because 
they represent a great variety of linguistic stocks covering all of North America. 
If we apportion them to the six major groups on the Voegelin map, which largely 
agrees with Sapir’s main divisions, we arrive at the following list (page reference 
in parentheses) : 

1. Eskimo-Aleut: M. Swadesh, South Greenlandic (30-54). 

2. Algonquian-Wakashan: (a) L. Bloomfield, Algonquian (85-129); (b) C. 
F. Voegelin, Delaware (130-157). 

3. Athabascan: (a) H. Hoijer, Chiricahua Apache (55-84); (b) Li Fang- 
Kuei, Chipewyan (398-423). 
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4, Uto-Aztecan-Tanoan: (a) B. L. Whorf, The Hopi Language (158-183); 
(b) idem, The Milpa Alta Dialect of Aztec (367-97); (c) G. L. Trager, An Out- 
line of Taos Grammar (184-221). 

5. Sahaptin-Maidu-Yokuts: 8.8. Newman, The Yawelmani Dialect of Yokuts 
(222-48). 

6. Central-Southeastern Group (Siouan-Iroquoian-Yuman-Muskogean): (a) 
A. M. Halpern, Yuma (249-88); (b) H. Hoijer, Tonkawa (289-311); (c) M. 
Swadesh, Chitimacha (312-36) ; (d) M. R. Haas, A Grammatical Sketch of Tunica 
(337-66). 

Even a casual comparison of the descriptions appearing under the same group 
heading above (notably 3, 4, and 6) will reveal some identical or strikingly similar 
features, such as the tonemes of Apache and Chipewyan, the opposition of an 
‘absolute’ and a ‘construct state’ in Hopi and Aztec, the particular usage of re- 
duplication in group 4, the contrast between active and static verbs in Chitimacha 
and Tunica,etc. Needless to say, such features do not by themselves prove any 
particular affinity of the languages in question. But it would be much easier to 
find large numbers of them at a glance if there existed a reasonably uniform 
method and terminology for describing grammatical and syntactic systems. 

The great advance made in phonological analysis during the last twenty years 
has not been matched by any comparable progress in the field of morphology. 
Altho an imposing amount of valuable material on the grammatical structure of 
native languages has been amassed, our methods remain as atomistic as they were 
half a century ago. The postulate, once regarded as a commonplace, that every 
language must be described solely from its own point of view was, to be sure, 
never carried to the extreme of employing a special terminology for each given 
dialect, but the actual state of affairs is just as confusing. Every contributor 
to the present volume uses terms, such as transitive or ablative, in his own way. 
Thus, the Greenlandic case which Swadesh (following S. Kleinschmidt, Gram- 
matik der groenlandischen Sprache, Berlin 1851) calls the ablative is quite appro- 
priately named according to its chief function. But it is not at all clear why 
Halpern should have chosen the same label for the -m case of Yuma. The only 
explanation that comes to mind is that its main meaning (‘thru, by means of’, 
p. 265) corresponds to that of the notoriously misnamed Latin ablative case. As 
regards the term transitive, the general assumption seems to be that it should be 
understood as in English (but not as in French, German, Russian, or Latin). 
However, it turns out that Menomini nognoman ‘he swims,’ e.g., is a transitive 
verb (95), and so is Eskimo pisuy-pa-a ‘he went to it’ (which has the same double 
3d person suffixes as tuqgup-pa-a ‘he kills him,’ p. 34). This is no reflection on 
Bloomfield’s method of reconstructing Proto-Algonquian. For he plainly states 
(97) that there are two types of verb stems (ending, respectively, in a non- 
syllabic or in a vowel) which he calls ‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive.’ And 
Swadesh’s description makes it quite clear that Greenlandic opposes forms with 
two pronoun affixes, indicating both the originator and the goal of an action, to 
forms with a single pronominal suffix that designates either the ‘subject’ or the 
‘object’: cf. piswy-puya ‘I go’ (‘walk-mine’), tuqup-puya ‘(someone) kills me, I 
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get killed, (I) kill myself’, (‘killing-mine’). But if he speaks of ‘inherently 
transitive’ verbs (tugut ‘to kill’) or ‘inherently intransitive’ ones (pisuk ‘to go’), 
such a distinction obviously does not correspond to any morphological category 
of Greenlandic (as I ventured to point out, Lang. 7.230-1, BSL 33.217). 

The general terminological confusion reaches its climax when it comes to terms 
like mode, mood, aspect, class, order, which appear to be freely interchangeable 
according to any individual linguist’s whim, in describing verbal categories. 
Nor are the possibilities of comparison enhanced by the work of scholars who 
prefer to use terms of their own creation, however ingenious these may be; cf. 
Whorf’s—in itself quite admirable—‘entitive system’ for Aztec (380ff.). 

Whorf is, on the other hand, the only contributor who aims at and, I think, 
succeeds in giving a general characterization of the language he studies, by 
stating the exact nature of the semantic division that underlies each basic mor- 
phological contrast (e.g. the noun-adjective division in Aztec, p. 376, or the 
‘punctual’ and ‘tensive’ categories in Hopi, p. 165), and by citing instructive 
parallels from European languages: cf. the different Aztec constructions (377) 
which correspond to the opposition of ser and estar in Spanish. Moreover, 
Whorf’s definitions of traditional terms, such as subject, object, predicate, noun, 
verb, etc., are much more rigid than those given in the other papers (if they are 
given at all). To be sure, all this does not take us much closer to the solution 
of our problem: what we are searching for is a system of general terms, not spe- 
cific ones which fit one particular language. 

Z. 8. Harris proposes to solve the question by re-writing all the sketches in 
the volume in the form of structural statements which are solely concerned with 
the relative position of the morphemes composing an utterance. So far he has 
done this for Swadesh’s Eskimo and Newman’s Yawelmani (IJ AL 13.47-58). 
The morphemes themselves are labelled preferably as to position (e.g. ‘I = initial 
morpheme’; ‘7’ = morpheme which always follows an S morpheme or another 
T’), sometimes also as to function (‘C = case ending, occurring after,certain S 
morphemes’), or as to phonological characteristics (‘auxiliary suffix whose vowels 
are not affected by vowel harmony’). If one tries to analyse this method one 
cannot be surprised by Harris’s final statement on the utterance structure of 
Yawelmani: it presents the discovery that such an utterance begins with an 
initial element, continues with one or several medial morphemes—among which 
there may be an element D (number affix)—and ends with a final morpheme! 
Is it naive to postulate that an adequate linguistic description should enable one 
to use the language in question? MHarris’s formulae tell us nothing about the 
usage of Greenlandic or Yawelmani. 

The problem of the composition of morphemes looms large in many American 
languages, and it must be dealt with; but one cannot base a system of comparison 
on it. Hoijer, e.g., gives a highly useful scheme (in semantic terms) for the 
structure of a verbal utterance in Apache (56), but he does not regard it as more 
than an introductory statement. 

It is to be regretted that so few contemporary linguists share the delight which 
Boas used to take in discovering general linguistic features in the languages he 
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described. And it is even more deplorable that Roman Jakobson’s work in mor- 
phological analysis has so far been largely ignored by Americanists. In the field 
of phonology nobody would dream of comparing linguistic categories as such: 
little can be gained by likening, e.g., the phoneme k of French to that of Chinese 
or Greenlandic. Instead, one must list the relevant phonemic oppositions, some 
of which appear in all three languages, e.g. k—t, while others occur in only one, 
ef. Fr. k—g, Chin. k—k‘, Greenl. k—q. Each linguistic category constitutes a 
complex of distinctive features (a Korrelationsbiindel in Trubetzkoy’s termi- 
nology), and these features are the only entities that can be purposefully com- 
pared. As Jakobson has shown (7CLP 6.240 ff.), this holds good for morpho- 
logical as well as phonological categories. 

Neither a phoneme nor a grammatical form can have a universally applicable 
definition. To assert that the ablative in Greenlandic corresponds in function 
to the Sanskrit or the Finnish ablative would be like saying that a Chinese k 
is pronounced like a French k. If we again begin by tabulating the relevant 
oppositions, we find that in all the three languages named the ablative is a 
‘directional’ case (which according to Jacobson, 248 ff., designates the direction, 
as to starting-point or goal, of the action), as well as a ‘limitational’ case (indi- 
cating a partial or limited participation in a given action or situation; Jakobson 
255 ff.) ; that is, it participates in the distinctive features of direction and limita- 
tion. In Finnish and Greenlandic, however, it also enters into the contrast of 
locational and non-locational cases, while in Finnish alone there appears the 
opposition, ablative-elative, involving the feature of ‘closeness’ (cf. Th. A. Se- 
beok, Finnish and Hungarian Case Systems, Stockholm 1946, 16 ff.). The 
general correlation pattern, moreover, is quite different in each language. The 
categories immediately opposed to the Sanskrit ablative are, the non-directional 
genitive and locative on the one hand, and the non-limitational accusative and 
dative on the other. In Finnish the ablative is in direct opposition to the non- 
limitational allative and (in conjunction with the elative) to the non-directional 
prolative. In Greenlandic, the directional ablative and allative cases are opposed 
to the non-directional perlative and locative, the limitational ablative and perla- 
tive to the non-limitational allative and locative. Thus (omitting the feature 
of location in Finnish) : 


SANSKRIT FINNISH GREENLANDIC 
G A Abl.— All. 


Abl. 
An Prol—€ Perl all 
L D El. Loc. 


In fact, there is not a single case in any of the three languages that is more than 
partially identical with any case in the other two. 

The number of phonemic distinctive features found in the languages of the 
world is amazingly small, and the average language utilizes no more than a dozen 
of them to build its phoneme system. The corresponding figures for morpho- 
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logical features are decidedly larger, but not excessively so. It should therefor 
not be too difficult to arrive at the same measure of general agreement as to 
terms and definitions that has been reached in phonology. If any linguist dis- 
likes calling the Sanskrit dative a ‘marginal directional non-limitational case,’ 
he is welcome to suggest more appropriate designations for the distinctive fea- 
tures in question. 

What has so far frustrated any attempt to improve the method of morpho- 
logical description—apart from a one-sided non-semantic approach—is the estab- 
lished tradition of designating grammatical categories by their main meaning 
rather than by their general or over-all meaning (Gesamtbedeutung, signification 
générale, see Jakobson 245 ff.), which is the sum total of its distinctive features. 
To be sure, the dative in a given Indo-European language may appear most 
frequently as an ‘indirect object case,’ but not always; the aorist in Greek or 
Takelma can in most contexts be called a ‘historical tense,’ but not in all. When 
Hoijer remarks (82) that in Chiricahua ‘all passive and medio-passive verbs have 
either a -d- or an -I- classifier’ but that (as he states 15 lines further down) ‘not 
all -d- and -l- class verbs are passives,’ he obviously gives us two important 
specific meanings of the verb forms in question—without saying anything about 
their general meaning. From the examples he quotes one may venture to con- 
clude that we are dealing with a not uncommon verbal category which places a 
particular emphasis on the sphere of the subject, and is in direct opposition to 
another category (without marker) that expresses no such emphasis; compare 
the Greek (so-called middle voice) xptrrouar ‘I hide myself, I am being hidden 
I hide (something of mine or. something for my benefit),’ as over against (the 
‘active’) xptbx7w ‘I hide (any object whatsoever), I remain hidden.’ All that 
can be asserted is that the Chiricahua and the Greek forms probably have one 
distinctive feature in common. 

The descriptions in this volume are all sufficiently lucid to permit a tentative 
listing of the more common morphological oppositions. But a complete pattern 
could not possibly be established for any language without the previous scrutiny 
of extensive texts. For the method depends first and foremost on the study of 
each form in every conceivable context, since the general meaning assigned to a 
given category must of necessity cover all the specific meanings without excep- 
tion. The procedure of analysis by morphological oppositions was outlined ten 
years ago by Whorf (but unfortunately not published until 1945, in Lang. 
21.1 ff.): ‘After categories have been outlined according to configurative facts, 
it may be desirable to employ functional or operational symbolism as the investi- 
gation proceeds. Linked with configurative data, operational descriptions be- 
come valid as possible ways of stating the MEANING of the forms, “meaning” in 
such cases being a characterization which succinctly accounts for all the semantic 
and configurational facts, known or predictable.’ 


Indiana University 
H. V. VELTEN 





